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By the Council of the ROYAL SOCIE- 
TY of London for Improving of 
Natural Knowledge. 


Rdered, That the Book, written by Jobn Evelyn Efg; 
Fellow of this Society, Entituled 

SYLVA; Or a Difcourfe of Foreft-Zrees, and the 
Propagation of Zimber in His Majesties Dominions ; To 
which is annexed POMONA; Or an Appendix con- 
cerning Fruit-Zrees in relation to Cider, the Making and 
feveral ways of Ordering it, be Printed by John Mar- 
tyn and James Allefiry, Printers to the faid Society, 


Ss I 


SYLV 


Or A DISCOURSE Of 
FOREST-TREES, 
AND THE 
Propagation of Timber in His 
MAJESTIES Dominions, 
Asit was Deliver’d in the ROYAL SOCIETY the xv of O&tober, 


CIOIOCLXII, upon occafion of certain Queries propounded tothat Luftri- 
ear Affembly, by the Honowrable the Principal Officers, and Commi/fioners of the Navy. 


To which is annexed 


POMONA, Or, Am Appendix concerning Fruit-Trees in relationto CIDER; 
The Making ,and feverall wayes of Ordering ite 


Publifoed by expreffe Order of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
ALSO 
KALENDARIUM HORTENSE ; Or, the Gard’ners Almanae 3 Ditecting what he isto do 
Mouthly throughout the Year. 


All which feveral Treaties are inthis SECOND EDITION touch Inlarged and Improved 


BY 
JOHN EVELYN &f, Fellowof the ROTAL SOCIETY. 


——— Tibi ves antiqualaudts S artis A> 
Ingredior, tamos aufus recludere fowteis.  Vitg. 


~ LONDON, 
Printed for Jo, Martyn,and Ja, Alefiry, Printers tothe Royal Society MDCLXX, 


ee , His Second Edition of SYLUA, 


after more than a Thoufand Co- 


which it prefumes to tell your Majefty, but to ac- 


quaint You, that it bas been the {ole Occafon of | 
urnifbing your almoft exbaufted Dominions , 
“with more (I dare fay) than two Millions of’ 


-Tithber-Trees ; befides infinite Others, wbich 
a ‘have 


TheseE ews tT 


have been Propagated within the three Nations, 

at the Inftigation, and by the Direction of this 

Work ; and that the Author of it # able (if 
need require ) to make it out, by a competent Vo- 

lume of Letters, and acknowledgments, which 

are come to bis hands from feveral Perlons of the 

moft eminent Quality ; many of them Illuftrious, 

and divers of them unknown to bim, in juftifica- 

tion of what he afferts, which be tbe rather pre- 

ferves with the more care ; becaufe they are ‘Te- 

ftimonials from fo many honourable Perfons, of 
tbe Benefit they bave receiv'd from the Endea- 

vours of the Royal Society, which,now adayes, 

paffes through fo many Cenlures; but, fhe bas yet 

your Majefty for ber Founder and Patron,and is 

therefore the le{s concern'd; frnce no manof worth 

can likely fheak ill of an Aflembly, which your 

Majefty bas thought fit to dignifie, by fo frgnal a 

R elation to zt. 

It ¢s now about five years paft,tbat your Maje- 
{ty mas pleas’d to declare your favourable Accep- 
tance of a Treatife of Archite@ure which I then 
prefented 10 you, with many gracious exprefions, 
and that it was a moft uletul Piece. Sir, That 
Encouragement (together with the fuccels both 
of the Book it felf, and of the firft Edition of 
this) has animated me to make a fecond Oblation 
to you of thefe Improvements : Nor was it cer- 
tainly, without fome Provident Condutf , that 
we bave been thus folicitous to begin as it were , 
with Materials for Building , and Dire@tions 


to 


DeEDICATORY. 

to Builders ; if due Reflettions be made on that 
deplorable Calamity, the Conflagration of your 
Imperial City ; which nevertheleffe by the Blef- 
fing off GOD, and your Majelties gracious 
Influence, we defpair not of feeing Rile again, 
aNew, and much more Glorious P HOE- 
NIX. 

Ths TRIBUTE, I now once more lay 
at the Feet of our ROYAL FOUNDER : 
May your Majelty be pleas'd, to be Invok’d 
by that no Inglorious TITLE in the profound- 
eff Submiflions of | 


Gracious Sir, 
Says-Court 
Aug.2 4 16 69. 


Your Mayjelties 
Ever Loyal, moff obedient, 


and Faithful Subject, 


and Servant, 


jf. EUELYN, 
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Frer what the Frontifpiece and Porch of 
this Wooden Edifice prefents you, I 
fhall need no farther co repeat the Oc- 
cafton of this following Difcourfe; I 
am onely to acquaint you, That as it 

was delivered to the Royal Society by 
anunworthy Member thereof, in Obedience to their Com- 
mands; bythe fame itis now Re-publifb'd without any far- 
ther Profpec&t ; And the Redder isto know, That if thefe 
dry flicks afford him any Sap, itis one of the leafi and 
meaneft of thofe Pieces which are every day preduc’d by 
that Lllufiriows Affembly, and which enrich their Collections, 
ds fo many Monuments of their accurate Experiments , and 
Publick endeavours , 1n order to the production of real 
and ufeful Zheories, the Propagation and Improvement of 
Nutural Science, and the honour of their Jnflitution, If 
to this there be any thing fubjoyned Are, which may a 
while befpeak the Patience of the Reader, tt is onely for 
the encouragement of an Indufiry, and worthy Labour , 
too muchin our dayes neglefied, az haply reputed a Con- 
fideration of too fordid and vulgar a nature for Noble Per- 
fons, and Gentlemen to bufie themfelves withal, and who 
b oftner 


To the Reader. 


oftner find wayes to Fell down, and Deftroy their Zrees 
and Plantations, than either to repair or improve them. 

But we are not without hopes of taking off thefe Pre- 
judices, and of reconciling them toa Subjeli and an dne 
dufiry which has been confecrated ¢ as | may fay ) by as 
good, and as greatPerfons, as any the World has produ- 
ced : and whofe Names we find mingl’d among{t Aigs, 
and Pkilofophers, grave Senators, and Patriots of their 
Countrey : Forfuch were of old Solomon, Cyrus, and 
Numa, Licinius firnamed Stolo, Cato, and Cincinnatus ; the 
Pifo’s, Fabii, Cicero, the Plinies, and thoufands more whom 
T might enumerate, that difdained not to cultivate thefe 
Ruflicities even with their own hands , and to efteem it a 
great Acceffion, to dignifie their Perjons, and adorn their 
purple with thefe Rural Characters of their affections to 
Planting, and love of this part of Agriculture, which has 
tran{micted’ to us their venerable Names through fo many 
Ages and Viciffitudes of the World, 

That famous Anfwer alone which the Perfian Monarch 
gave to Lyfander, will fufficiently juftifie chat which I have 
faid ; befides what we might add, out of the Writings 
and Examples of the reft : But fince thefe may fuflice, after 
due reproofs of thelate impolitique Was}, and univerfal 

cee perrarcy JUtb amongft us; we would now turn our Jndignation into 
Remi * Prayers, and addrefle our felves to our better natur'd 
ol at Countrymen ; that fuch Woods as do yet remain intire,might 
be carefully Preferved, and fuch as are Deflroy'd, fecu- 
loufly repaired ; It is whatall Perfons who are Owners of 
Land may contribute to, and with infinite delight, as well 
as profit, who are touch’d with that laudable Ambition of 
imitating their Uluftrious Anceffors, and of worthily fer- 
ving their Generation. To thefe my earneft and humble 
Advice fhould be , That at their very firft coming to 
their Effates, and as foon as they get Children, they 
would ferioufly think of this Work, of Propagation alfo : 


For, 


To the aide. 


For Iobferve there is no part of Husbandry, which men 
commonly more Fai/in, negleét, and have caufe to repent 
of, than chat they did not begin Planting betimes, without 
which, they can expect neither Fruit, Ornament, or De- 
light from their Labours ; Men feldom Plant Zrees till 
they begin to beWi/, that is, till they grow Old, and find 
by Experience the Prudence and Neceffity of it, 

My next Advice is, that they do not eafily commit 
themfelves to the Diftates of their j ignorant Hinds and Ser- her 
vants, whoare (generally {peaking ) more fit to Learn 
than to Inftruét. Male agitur cum Domino quem Villicus 
docet, was an Obfervation of old Cato’s ; and ‘twas I[cho- 
machus who told Socrates (difcourfing one day upon a 
like fubjet ) Zhat it was far eafier to Make thanto Find a 
good Husband-man : have often prov'd it fo in Gar- 
diners; and \ believe it will holdin moft of our Countrey 
Employments ; Weare toexatt Labour, not Conduct and 
Reafon, from the greateft part of them ; and the bufinefs 
of Planting is an Art or Science (for fo Varro has folemn- Dx. ®- 
ly defin'd it ) and that exceedingly wide of Truth, 
which (it feems) many in his time accounted of it; fa- 
cillimain effe, nec ullius acuminis Ruflicationem, an eafie and 
infipid Study. It wasthe fimple Culture onely, with fo 
much difficulty retriv’d fromthe late confufion of an in- 
teftine and bloody War, like Ours, and now put in Reputa- 
tion again, which made the noble Poet write 


’ How hard It was Verbis ea vincere magnum , 
Low Subjeéts with illuftrious words to grace. am fit, 5 angustis hanc addere vebus honorem. 


Georg. 3- 


Seeing, as the Orator does himfelf expreffe it, Nibil eft ho- i 127% eran 


§ . 5 ; : 4 i tunc Senatores. 
mine liberodignius; there is nothing more becoming and Cie-4-Scneé. 
worthy of aGentleman. It was indeed a plain man (a paigy, & 


Potter by Trade) butlet no body defpife him becaufe a 2a'auch 


venir Riche 


Potter ( Agathocles, and a King was of that Craft) who 


b 2 in 


To the Reader. 


in my Opinion has given us the true reafon why Hys- 
bandry, and particularly Planting, 1s no more improv'd 
in this Age of ours; efpecially, where Perfons are Lords 
and Owners of much Land. The truth is, fayes he, 
when men have acquired any confiderable Fortune by their 
good Husbandry, and experience (forgetting that the grear- 
eft Patriarchs, Princes, their Sons and Daughters, belong’d 
to the Plougbh,andthe Flock) they account ita fhameto 
breed up their Children in the fame Calling in which they 
themfelves were educated’, but prefently defign them for 
Gentlemen : They muft forfooth, have a Coat of Arms , 
and live upon their Effates; So as by that time his Beard 
grows, he begins to be afham’d of his Father, and would 
be ready to defie him, thac fhould upon any occation 
mind him of his boneft Extraction: Andif it chance that 
the good-man have other Children to provide for;  Zhis 
muft be the Darling, be bred at School, and the Univers 
jity, whilft the reft muft to Plow with the Father, &c. 
This isthe Caufe, fays my Authour, that our Lands are fo 
ill Cultivated, Every body will fubfift upon their own 
Revenue, and take their Pleafure, whilft they Refign their 
Eftates to be manag’d by the moft Ignorant, (which are 
the Children whom’ they leave at home, or the Hinds to 
whom they commit them.) When as in truth,and in reafon, 
the more Learning the better Philofopbers, and the greater 
Abilities they pofleffe, the more, and the better are they qua- 
lifted, toCultivate, and improve their Eftates: Methinks 

this is well and rationally argued. | 
And now you have in part what 1 had to produce in 
extenuation of this my Adventure; that Animated with a 
Command, and Affifted by divers Worthy Perfons ( whole 
Names 1 am prone to celebrate with all juft ReSpecis) I have 
prefumed to caft in my Symbol; and which, with the rett 
that are to follow, may (1 hope ) be in fome degree fer- 
viceable to him (whoe’re the happy Perfon be) which hall 
oblige 


To the Reailer. 
oblige the Vorld vith that compleat Syfleme of Agricultnre, 
which as yet feems a defiderate , and wanting to its perte- 
Gion. It is (I affure you) pha | is one of the Principal 
Defigns of the ROYAL SOCIETY, nov in this Par: 
ticular only , but through all the laiasi and more ufeful 
Arts; and for which(in the eftimation of all equal Fudves) 
it will merit the greateft of Encouragements ; that fo, at lat, 
what the Learned Columella has wittily reproach’d, and 
complain’d of, as a defect in that Age of his, concerning 
Agriculture in general, and is applicable here, may attain 
its defired Remedy and Confummation in This of Ours. 
Sola enim Res Ruflica , que fine dubitatione proxima , Uy Prafa. ad ®. 


Sylv.um3 
quaft confanguinea Sapientia eft, tam difcentibus eget, quam which —_ 
neftly recom- 
magifiris: Adbuc in Scholis Rhetorum, to Geometrarum , mend fo the 
erious peru. 
Muficorumque, Vel quod magis = ae efl, contemptiffi Mo= fal of our 


Gentry. Et 
ruin vitiorum officinas, gulofius condiendi cibos , ds luxuriofius mii ad fapie 


vitam prox- 


fercula Struendi , capitumque tx capillorum concinnatores non im ‘idea = 
folum eff audivi, fed (o ipfe vidi; Agricolationis neque Dotio- imalhint, 
res qui fe profiterentur, neque Dicipulos cognovi. But this 
I leave for our Gallants to Interpret, and fhould now ap- 
ply my felf to the Direflive Part, which I am all this 
while befpeaking , if after what I have faid in the feveral 
Paragraphs of the enfuing Difcourfe upon the Argunent of 
Wood, (and which tn this Second Edition coming Abroad 
with innumerable Improvements, to at the lealt, a full-half 
Augmented , and that with fuch Advantages ; as I am not 
afraid, to pronounce it almoft alrogether a New-Work, fo 
furnifh’d, as I hope fhall neither reproach the Author, or 
repent the Reader) it might not {eem fuperfiuous to have 
pramifed any thing bere for the Encouragement of {0 be- 
coming an Indufiry. There are divers Learned, and judi- 
cious Men who have preceded Me in this Argument; as’ 
many, at leaft, as have undertaken to Write and Compile 
vatt Herbals, and Theaters of Plants; of which we have 
fome of our own Country-men, who have (1 dare boldly 

C afhrm 


To the Reader. 
affirm it) furpafs'd any, if not all the Forriners that are 
extant: In Zhofe it is you meet with the Defcription of the 
feveral Plants, by Difcourfes, Figures, Names, Places of 
Growth, time of Flourifhing , and their Medicinal Virtues 5 
which may fupply any deficiency of mine as to thofe Par- 
ticulars; if the-forbearing that Repetition, fhould by any 
be imputed for a defect, though ic were indeed none of 
my defigne: I fay, thefe things are long fince performed 
to ourhands: But there is none of thefe ¢that I at leaft 
know of , and are come to my perufal) who have taken 
any confiderable pains how to Direéf, and Encourage us 
in the Culture of Foreft-Zrees (the grand defect of this Na- 
tion): befides fome fmall {prinklings to be met withal in 
Gervas Markham, Old Tuffer , and the Country-F arm long 
fince Tranflated out of Freach;and by no means fuitable to 
our clime and Country: Neither have any of thefe proceed- 
ed after my Method, and fo particularly, in Raifing, Plant- 
ing, Dreffing and Governing, &c. or fo feduloufly made it. 
their bufinefs , to Shecifie the Mechanical Ufes of the feveral 
kinds, as | have done, which was hitherto a great defide- 
rate: andin which the Reader will likewife find fome 
things altogether New and Jnfiruétive ; and both Direétions 
and Encouragements for the Propagation of fome Forain 
Curiofities of Ornament and Uje, which were hitherto neg- 
le€ted. If 1 have upon occafion prefum'd to fay any 
thing concerning their Medicinal properties , it has been 
Modeftly and Frugallyand with chief,if not onely refpeét to 
the poor Wood-man, whom none I prefume will envy, that 
living far from the Phyfitian , he fhould in cafe of Necef- 
* Ni Sylua quidem, berridiorgue wa- fity,confult the reverend Druid, his * Okes, 


ture facies Medicints carent , Sacrailla 


parente rerum omnium, nufquam non and his Elme, Birch Or Elder, for a fhort 


vemedit difponente homini , at Medicina, 


ficret etiam folitudo ipfa, &e. Hinc sata Breath | Green Found , ord fore Leg ; 


Medicina, &e. Hac fola matura placne- a —_—— 2 
rat fe remedia pavata vulgo, iaventi Cafualties incident to this hard Labour. 
faciha, ac fine impendie , ex quibts vivi- . ’ 
mus, &c. Pline Ls 24sC. 16 Thefe are the chief Particulars of this 

enfuing Work, and what it pretends hitherto of Singular, 


In 


Zo the Reader, 


in which lec me be permitted to fay’, There is fufficietit 
for Inftruction, and more than is extant in any ColleEtion 
whatfoever ( abfrt verbo invidia ) in this way, and uponthis 
Subje ; abftratting things Praéticable, of folid ufe, and 
material, trom the Offentation and inypertinences of divers 
Writers; who receiving all thac came to hand on traft , to 
{well their monftrous Volumes, have hitherto impos’d upon 
the credulous World, without confcience or honey. 1 will 
not exafperate the Adorers of our ancient and late Natura- 
lifls, by repeating of what our Verulam has juftly pro- 
nounc’d concerning their Rhapfodies ( becaufe I likewife 
honour their painful Endeavours, and am oblig’d to them 
for much of that I know,) nor will 1 ( with fome) re- 
proach Pliny, Porta, Cardan, Mizaldus, Curfius, and many 
others of great Mames ( whofe Writings I have diligently 
confulted ) for the Anowledge they have imparted to me 
on this Occafion; but I muft deplore the time which is 
( for the moft part ) fo miferably loft in purfuit of their 
Speculations , where they treat upon this Argument: But 
the World is now advis'd, and ( blefled be Gad) infinitely — 
redeem’d from that bafe and:fervile fubmiffion of our 
nobleft Faculties to their blind Zraditions. This, you will 
be api to fay, is a haughty Period ; but whiles 1 affirm 
itof the Pafl, it justifies , and does honour to the Prefent 
Induftry of our Age, and of which there cannot be a 
greater and more emulous Inflance, than the Paffion of His 
Majefly to encourage His Subjeéis, and of the Royal Society, 
His Majefties Foundation, who receive and promote His Di- 
Giates , in all chat is laudable and truly emolumental of this 
Nature. . 
It isnot therefore that I here prefume to inftru& Him 
in the management of that great and auguft Enterprife of 
refolving to Plant and repair His ample Forefls, and other 
Magazines of Timber, tor the benefit of His Royal Navy , 
and the glory of His Kingdoms; but to prefent to His 
e 3 Sacred 


To the. Reader. 


Sacred Perfon, and to the World, what Advifes I have res 
ceived from others, obferved my felf, and moft Induftri- 
oufly Collefied from a ftudious propenfity to ferve as one 
of the leatt Intelligences in the ampler Ord of our Iliu- 
rious Society, and in a Work fo Important and Necefs 


fary. | ‘ 
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BOOKS Publith’d by the Author of 
: | this Difcourfe. 


1. The French Gard ner,\\, Edition: =;.. 

Fumi-fugium, or a Prophetic Inveive againkt the Smoke of 

London: &. 

3, Sylva, ora Difcourfe of F oreft-Trees, &c. whe IL, Edition, very 

: much Jmprov'd, Fol. | 

4s Kalendarium Hortenfe, both in F ol. and Oavo, the IIL. Edition, 

much Augmented. 

5. Sculpiura, or the Hiftory of C halcography and Engraving in Cop- 
per, the Original and Progrefe of that Art, &c, OGavo. 

6, The Parallel of Architedure, being an Account of Tew famous 
Architeds, witha Difcourfe of the Tearms, and a Treatife of 
Statues: Fol. 

9. The Idea of the Perfettion of Painting: Oflavo. 


THE 


Amico chariffino Fobanni Evelyno Armigero, 
& Societate Regali Londini. J. Beale, S. P. D. 
In Sylvam. 


Are age quid caufe eft quod tu Sylvettria pangis, 
a Inter Sylvanos, capripedefque Deos ? 
inter Hamadryadas Letus, Dryadafque pudicas, 
Cum tuaCyrrheis fit Chelys apta modis ! 
Scilicet boc cecintt numerofus Horatius olim, 
Scriptorum Sylvam quod Chorus Omnis amat. 
E$t locus ille Sacer Mufis,ds' Apolline dignus, 
Prima dedit Summo Templ\a Sacranda Jovi. 
Hine quoque nunc Pontem Pontus non reSpuit ingens, 
Stringitur Oceanus, corripitur que Salum. 
Hinc novus Helperiis emerfit mundus in oris, 
Effuditque auri flumina larga probi. 
Hine exundavit diflentoCopia cornu, 
Qualem ¢o Amalthee non babuere finus. 
Sylva tibi cure eft, grataty Pomona refundit 
Auriferum, rofeum, purpureumque nemus. 
Ila famemque fitimque abigens expirat odores, 
Quales nec Medus, nec tibi mittit Arabs. 
Ambtoftam prebent modo cofta Cydonia, Tantum 
Comprime, Neciareo poma liquore fluunt. 
Progredere,O Scecli Cultor memorande futuri, 
Felix Horticolam fic imitere Deum. 


Gen. Lils2e 


d Nobiliffirio 


Ss 


HS. 


Nobiliffimo Viro Fobanni Evelyno Regalis 
Soc. Socio digniffima. 


Ufus laudato qui quondam reddere ver[u, 
A FEternum tg tentare melos, conamine magno 
Lucret} nomenque fuum donaverat evo : 

Ile leves atomos audaci pangere mufa 
Aggreditur , vartisto femina ceca figuris, 
Natureque vias,non que Schola garrula jaétat, 
Non que rixanti fert barbara turba Lyceo ; 
Ingentes animi fenfus, to pondera rerum, 
Grandior expreffit Genins , nec {cripta minora 
Ev'linum decuiffe folent. 

Tuque per ob{curos (vittor Boylze) receffus, 


Libres col” Nigturge meditaris opus, qua luce colores 


Percipimus quali magnus ferit organa motu 
Cartefius, quali volitant primordia plexu 

Ex atomis Gaflende, tuis ; fimulachraque rerum 
Diffugiunt fubito vafium per inane meatu 5 
Mutato varios mentitur lana colores 

Lumine, dum tales ardens babet ipfa figuras 
Purpura,Sidonieque alie tinxere veneno: — 
Materiam affeduo vatiatam,ut Protea motu 


be ergine or. Concipia, binc forme patuit nafcentis origo, 


MAvUuMe 


Hinc bominum {pectes vasti machina celi 
Ipfe creare Dens, folufque oStendere mundum 
Boyleus potuit ; fed nunc favet emula virtus 
( Magne Eveline) tibi generofos excitat ignes ; 
Pergite Scipiada duo, qui vel mille Marones 
Vincitis, Uy meriti longo laffatia bonore. 

Tu vero dileéte nimis ! qui flemmate ab alto 
Patricios deducis avos, cera/que parentum 


ps worn in Wottonice de ftirpe domus ; virtutibus equas 


agro Surrenfi 


Nunc generis monumenta tui, pot tedia Ponti 


lan 


— Inaumerafque errore vias,quid Sequana fallax, 
Que Rhenus malefidus agit,que Tibris,¢y Ifter, 
Nota tibi : triplici quid perfida Roma corona 
Gefftt, do Adriaca Venetus deliberat arce, 
Qualiaque Odryfias vexarunt prelia lunas: 
Europx Mundique artes Eveline, reducis, 

Dum Pheebo comes ire paras, animamque capacem 
Vidit uterque polus, nec Grajum cana vetuftas 

Ze latuit, veterum nunc prifca numifinata regum 
Eruis, (g Latias per myflica templa ruinas 5 

Fi flimat ille Forum (@ wafli fundamina Circi, 
Cumque ruinofo Capitolia prifca Theatro, 

Et Dominos colles altaque palatia Rome, 

Regales notat inde domos, ut mole fuperba 

Surgat apex,molles que teéta imitantur Tonas 


Qualia Romulea, Gothica que marmora dextra Confulelibram 
P F F Auteris de Ar 
Quicquid Tulcus babet, mira panduntur ab arte ; chiteura. 


O fame patriaque facer ’ modo diruta chartis 

Vivet Roma tuis ; te vindice, leta Corinthus 

Stabit adbuc magno nequicquam invifa Metello. 
Nunc quoque.Ruris opes dulce{que ante omnia curas 

Pandis ovans, triftes mapeat que cura Decembres, 

Pleiades hac Hyadefque jubent, ut Leta Bootes — 

Semina mandet bumi,ardenti que Sitius agro 

Ceepit ut efliva fegetes torrere favilla 

Quid Mai) vernantis opus, cum florea ferta 

Invitant Dominas ruris, cum vere tepentt 

Ridet ager renovatque fuos Narciflus amores, 

, Haud aliter vittrix divinam ineida vates 

Lufit opus; fimul dy gracili modulatus avena; 

Fata decent majora tuos Eveline, triumphos, 

fEternum rencvatur honos,te nulla vetuftas 

Obruet, atque tua fervanda volumina cedro 

Durent, (o meritam cingat tibi laurea frontem 

Qui vita Sylvis donasti de Floribus evum. 


R. Bohun. 
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Depth €.3, [-6, ¢.32, (8. 


Diameter vide Dimenfion. 
Dictionary 6.32, [.19. 
Dimenfton ¢ 30, /. 1,4,5, 6,7,85 
9; LO, ET, 12,1 3,14,15,16,175 
18, vide Stature, Age. 
Disbranch c.4, f. 14, ¢.65f.25 
C85 fH, 6.225 /. 6y Cy 305 f.285 
32, ¢.31, /.23. vide Prune. 
Difchargers C.31, [19 
Di(hes 4 . y CAV EGn 
Difeale,vide Infirmities, 
Distance 6,2, [740.35 [-253,11- 
C4; (0856.6, fo 3y 6+ 79/039 ©. 9s 
[034 6. 4, Jods 4> €. 17, [-35, 
c.18, (6, c. 19, f. 256, 9, 26, 
6.215 iJ, Co 22, f. 2. 6. 28,15 


335 fo 2, 0. 34s f. 2 
Diftillation c. 16, f. $e 
Diftraition  €035,/e10~ 
Diftribution Introd. Sed. 3. 
Ditching cc. a1, f. 659, vide 
Hedg. 
Divination €.17,/.5¢ 
ivifion. c.28, [.2, 6633, fo 16. 
Diiiretic ¢.16, {10. 
Docks €. 2 I, /7- 


Dodoma «, 25, f-Zy U5, vide 
Groves. 
Doges €.34, (16, 
Dores C4, f.0$5 6.22; [3 5560339 
[iT 6,24, fo13, 6.26, [.17, O91y 
if. 4, 8, vide Gates. : 


Dorfars ¢.20, [.29. 
Dotards ¢.4,[. 14, ¢, 20, £26, 


€,29, (Mae. 31, /. 23, vi ¢ de- 
cay. 


Downs £.34, [236 
Dy ads 


The Table. 


Dram ¢. 42, f/2, vide Farr. 

draining €.195f+55 

dreams ¢.35,/-7- 

dresffars C6dy [15,6655 fr2- 

dreffing €.95 f-3y €.20, f.11522, 
246.29, f05- 

drink ¢.21, f.22, ¢. 22, f. 15, 
€ 315f.37+ 

ets eo 22S 1,6. 285/65, 
€.34,f.14, vide Shade, 

droply C4215 f.165 6.26, fiat. 

druids ¢. 305 f.8, ¢. 355 fr25 9. 
vide Dryad. 

drumms 6485/4. 

dryad vide druids, 

dry-trees Introdudf, 4, 

duration ¢.3t, f-3, 15. vide 
Age. 

duft 6-3 2,/.3. 

dwarfs 6.29,f.6, 


Ayes 643, f.N7y v8; fogs €.195 


5. 
dyffenterie ¢, 10, f,2. 


&. 


chee bo 39 fi 4) & 6, f.3, 
by 22, fi05,€.31y fr 15534, 
vide Polifhing. 

eares 


deafnelfe. 


E10, f.2, ¢. 18, f.8, vide | famine 


Enclofares 6.335 f-75€.349f.3553 


encouragements , €.34,/-22. 
encroachments 66345f- 56 
engines 643, {9 ¢.31,f.22, vide 
Cranes. 
enthufia{me €.355f.6,7. 
enzina C625. f-1, 3s 
erifichthon 635 firs. 
errors €.24, [5 
efpaliers ¢.6, f/25¢.18, f.2, ¢.20, 


f-2, 6.25, fo9. 


efsex €.315f.29, 
eftovers ¢.33,f-14y vide Laws, 
eternity C624) f°17,6.30, fd. 
eugh. 

evonymus 6.32/19. 
excrements C30, f-2. 
exGrefcences 6435 f017, 6.275 f Gs 
exotics €,26,f.22. 
experiment ¢,29,f.5 36.31.20. 


extirpation ¢.31.f.22,vide Roots. 
extravagance €.31, f28. 
eyes 4185/8. 


F 


Aggots ¢.21,f. 19, ¢.28, fg, 
c. 31; J. 27, 28,31, vide 
Bavin, 


ob, fi 


farcy c.16, f, 10, vide Horfe, 


eare-wigs ¢,27, [. 15, vide In- | farmer 6.34, f.23. 
feds, father €430,f.20. 
earth Introdud. §. 7. faunus €.355f6. 
caf 314,15, 632, £13» vide | feaf 6.30, 7. 
Winds. feavor £420, fo 29, ¢.2 15/16, 
eights €.20,f.24. | february ¢€. 27, f020, 6. 295 f-4s 


elder 6.3, f-175 C16, f-105¢.21, | felling €43,f113, 159 4, fils 


S:95 45, €.30, fr 2C, €.31 SES, 
3726-325 f.19. 
eleétuar 


6.26, f.2T, | 


L651, O 273 f- 13, ¢, 28, /.3, 
| 6,29, fr 85 By &- 30, [11 631, 


; $4 5,26,6.32, fri 936034.f.99155 | 


6.65 f-4 966175 fod, ¢, 19, fly 35 
¢. 28, f. 2539 43 75 8, C29, f.65 
€.30, Sr 1 ,23,24525,26527,28, 
31534536, ¢.3 15-133 23564325 
S075 ©. 335 S75 8, 95 149165175 
€.34.f.2356635) fi4s15, vide 
Cutting. 


/ «4 femal ¢, 22, f 2, 4, vide Sex, 
elogies C6315 f.36, fences ¢. 4; f.12, 6.6, £2. ¢,20, 
elifiume C.35f 10. 6,7, ¢.21;1,3,6,10,13, 16, 
ewsulfons 206.28, fi4s7y ¢.29, f° 55 10, 


¢.2 2,f.15- 


€.32, 


The Table. 


C43 2,f- 13, €433,f14,6-340/-35 


52 55 7 Sy 24. 
fermentation €.16, feds 
fern a7 5/3. 


feet c.20, f.16; c.24, /.2, 6.30, 


0.3, (.6,0.24, f.2. 
figues — €62Cy [-16,0,24, fo2,0.30, 
fv $> 7» 
filberts C.174J+ 3- 
fire 0.24, fi12, €.31, [-1535457; 
fire-boot Cy 31, f-33. 
frr €,25f.8, €.12, f.257,8595125 
13, 14, C.225f. 15, % 33J-1, 
€.245 [45 6,30, [. 27,0:315f9, 
9, 135 15517534 €4345f-7- 
firfis ¢. 28, fi 35 vide Copfes. 


Sifhers 0.5, [p Nera ghy.2. 
flanders 1345 fi. 
flayle 66.20, {717s 
flecher C.155 f-2, ¢. 16, (22. 


flexures ¢,29, f:10,vide Crooks, 
Knee-Timber. 
flints c. 34, [-23, vide Stones, 
floating €.31,f09. 
floores ¢.22, [.1556.315:f0 35 4 
flowers - ¢. 8, /.4s0.16, [o25 6420, 
f18, 29, ¢.2 %, LID, ©3910 99, 
¢.32, f. 19. vide Inlayer, 
fluviari Arborem, + 30 f.it. 
flux €.39 fr17, % 10; (i 20306, 
fe 18, 


fs 0.215 fc1b. 
foggs 6.3, f.8. 
food 6.8, f-4. 
forefis 6. 295fc 5s Io O34, /o¥s 


2y 12,64 24s fr 35 28. 


forges vide Iron-mills, 
forks et 7,fo5y64205f29. 
fortifications €,21, [.6, 
foundations 6.339 {2s 
‘fountains €.35, [5 
fowle €.345 [-236 
fracture 6. me fogs 
frames 6,31; f+ 34535 


framing ¢.31,f.19, vide €ar- 


kaffes. 
france 6.255 /c1, 6-34, f16 
french-Pox 65 269)/.6. 


riction €.27 figs 

fritters a YS? 

frondation cc, 29, f. 8, vide 
Leaves, 


froft c. 2 f.3.6.6.f.25 6.17, f.25 
6.26 of 186:32, [05 BF. 
fruit-trees 6.35 f.3,6.95f-9,¢.21; 
for2,21, 22, ¢, 26, f.9, ¢, 29; 
S4:516 56.30.2535 6.33,/.2514, 
€,24,f. 24. 25. 
fruit 6.305 f.255305 e.3If 16 
18, ¢.35,f- 21. 
fruiterer €,20, 24529, 
fuel 6.35 frt35 Co 53 f-2,666, fod, 
KARA Soc. 1; (4, c.195 59 
C. 155 f 25 6.16, f.2, 6,175.55 
c.18, f. 8,¢. 195.550 20, f/13, 
2G, 20%, f014, 15,6 98, [95 
0.25, f-§56-28,f.1,8,9510, 0.29. 
I-55 6630, (.23532- 
fungus C1275 [03 
furniture ¢.26,f-22, vide Uten- 


fils, 


‘jfurra 


C4215 f-13,143 
G 


Alling ¢.27-/[-12,vide Fret. 


ters. 
Galls C43, fc176 
Game C35 S26 
Gangreen €.27,f (2. 
Gapps ¢,20,f.9, ¢629,f-9, vide 
He Pes. 
Garden 6.6, [ry 6.95 fe 105 6.12, 


fil, €6205 f1 5, 18,24, 78,¢,.21. 
S18, 66265 [oy 63, fe 352-353 


10313. 
'Garele ¢,3,f.17. 
| Garlick 27s f0 79205 
Gates €,30,f¢7, vide Dores, 
Gathering ¢.8, fi4, 6.9, fc 11- 
6,225 f.4, €.26,f-22. 
Gelffer C4205 ft 9, 
Generation £395 f.30, 
Genins €.35> -e 14. 


Germany ¢. 31, f0 23, 6.3395 
165 
g Ghofts 


7 he Table: 


Ghofts 6.355 f-13, 
re c.22,f. 16, Spake 
vide Binding, Meafure. 
Gla c.5, f'23¢.34,f- 12. Glaf- 
Work, 
Glue ¢,35f.17,¢.22, fi. 1550.31, 
S.35: 


Guatts C424, f-13, 
Goates 6.28, 156.27, f-126 
Gold 6.31,f.0. 
Golden- Age C425, f-5- 


Gold-Smith ¢,20,f, 29, ¢. 26, 


ome 


Gold-Stone ¢.20, 19. 
Gopher C245 [lI Z6 
Gowt €,265 f/21. 


Graffing Intr. 7> ey 3sf- 55 Ce 45 ! 


$43 36665 2,607 fey 85 1y4y 
6495 fr by e.10, fry Cs 17,f.35 
€.20,f.16, 21, 26,¢.215f.7,22, 
€,26y f.2y 255 6.30, 030, 6.345 
$9923> 
Grain €.3,f.4,6.115f. 1,2,0.16, 
f-2, vide Damasking, 
Granad €.255 {104 
Grafe c.19,f.2, vide Grazing, 
Pafture, 
Gravel €.35f.55 €.105 f-2, ¢. 16, 
4 fo856.22, f-25 95.6. 265 f° 4, 145 
21, €.30,f12, vide Stone, 


Grazing €.28, 1,8, 
Greafe €. 315 f'5- 
Green vide Couler, 6.31, f.34. 
Green-fickneffe €.20,f0 2+ 
Green-timber 6.30. f.154555 | 
vide Timber. | 
Green-Wich €. 35,f.16. 


Grove ¢.17,f-2,¢.27, f-21,€. 305 
S359 © 35> Sr 395 108145175 
vide Luczs Nemus, 

Ground fille cgi. £3 

Growth ¢.28, f/2,3,8, ¢.30, filly 
25 ¢34, f/10, 13, 28, vide 


Age, Stature, 
Grubbing 6.3, f.14, €.34, [21 
Guaicun | €4265f.6 522. 
Guilding €.22,f15. 


Gumm  .$,f.2,0.22, f. 256,10, 


F5, 6.24, 13, 6.25, f,12,6.26, | 


C2ty ©. 3x5 fr 23 "J 
at 6.14 5/045 6195-55 
€.3 15-30 
Gun-fmith 8 f-4ye.10, [2 
Gunters-line c. 30, f- 335 vide 
Girding, Meafure. 


Gymnofophifts £4355 f.10. 
H, 
TE Aft. €,23,fi4. 
Hagges 6629 f.5. 
Haires — 6.74f.56:8,f-4:6-30,f- 3 
Halimus 6.25, [136 
Hamadryads £39, Giy. 
Hand-bill ¢+ 29, fo 25 3, vide 
Bill, 

Hangings 6626, {28% 
Hardning 6315 f.35¢ 
Hard-wood | 6.31, /-15. 
Hares €,27, I<Z 


Harps ¢.225f:15, vide Atufical 


Infiruments. 
Harrows 6,20, f.29, €435, fit 5 
Hafel 6. 17, 28, f. Ty 
Hatchets €.29,f.2. 
Haw €.21,f'4. 
Head 0.8, f.35 6.29, fi4e 
| Heading 6,185 fod, €-3 15/023. 
Heart €.3,f.8, 6.22, fi1$9 C29, 
Si25 C0315 f'65 I5. 
Heat C5325 f.19. 
Heath 6.1, f1,¢.285 f. 105¢.32, 
LONG 5 6634. f 2 3- 


Hedg ¢.12, f.2,¢. 21, f. 6,849, 
145 18,02, ¢. 25uf.7,9y be 96, 
fi2, 10, 12, 13, 14) 16, 20,23, 
245 6.33, f-146 

Hedg-row  ¢. 115 f01,,2,0+3,,f.165 
€.45 fr485 0.11, fot, 617, [4s 
C.215 fl 21,60 39, fe LI, 6.315 
fo23, 6. 34, [0 14, #8. 


_ Hei-boot - €.315f°33. 
Height vide Stature, 
Hei-thora €,215 fos €6305f,365 

€.31,f-3, vide Quick Setts, 
Heraulds ¢.26, f.26, 
Hercynian Foret  30,f2,vide 
Foreft, 


Hewing 


The Table. 


Hewing ¢. 29, te 10, €4305 f° 23, 
6.31, f-5, 6, 11, vide Comver- 
ting, fquaring. 


Inclofure ¢,28, [8, vide Con 
ons. 


Incorporation 6.29, flo, 
High waies ¢.2 53,69. f/4,10, | Iecruftation vide Coating, 
¢.33, for. Indies €.265 . 22% 
Hills ¢. 1, f) 156.22, f.8,95¢.26, Indufiry C. 245 f.14, 6.26, fo22, 
LS; 8, I 156.34, f.6. 395 f-8, 
Hinges €.26,f.7. | Infirmity ¢. 275 285 frac, 21, 
Hipps 31, f- 19, vide Gar-| 23, vide Difeafes. ' 
hafs. Infianeation C2416, 
Hiftory €.35fs10. | Ingraver ¢.10,,f02, ¢.26, 6,17, 
Hives c.25,f.2, vide Bees. 21, vide Carver, Sculptor. 
Hollanders 6.31, f23.  Inke €.39f17,0619-f-5 56.2621. 


Hollownefe 6.27, fi13,6. 295.25 , 


3, €.30,f-24. 


Holly 6420, f014,0.26, (1 240.305 


SF. $5 3236, 6.345 fe 35155 6.32, 
1 : 


“19. i 
Hoopes ¢,1 85f.8,¢.22, (15, vide 
Cooper. 
Hops ¢.18, f.8,¢.295 29, e.22, 


S15 ,6.28, [1050.3 39 for gue. 345 
ail, 


Horn-beam 6.3, f. 17,6413, 31, : 


fv 15. 
Hornets 6, 27,fithe 


Horfe c. 20, f.145¢.34,f.16. 
Beeches nuts, vide Chefs. nut. 


Hovills €.3\5f.24. 
Houfe-boot 6.315 f33, 
Hunters C4215 f-2. 
Hurdles C17 S055 0620, f.07. 
Husks €,28,f01,4. 


Husbandman ¢.16./2,0.17.fc4, 
€.34,f.28, vide Tooles. 


Inlaying 6, 8, frig, es 199 f- 55 
c.26,f- 6, 1756.31 /.35. 
Inoculation Intro.7 ,vide Graf- 


fing. 


Infcription ¢.30,f.9,¢.35, fora. 


Interlucation ¢,27,f.9,.29, [-4, 
vide Pruning, 
Inundation 66225 f.13, 


Joyner 6.55 f-2, C675 fF 08, fa, 
€.95 fo 1, 6.10, f-2, 6.11, f-1,2, 
€. 26, f.22. 

jynfiools c. 26, f, 22, vide 
Stools, 


Joyfts [eee Bfte3 1 Lig. 


Irelan 25,fr2. 

Iron 265 far, 

Works Intro, 1.€.33,(i. 
12,15. 

Tron-S pills 0,2 35 fo Vy 456.30, 

S18 0.3 1f2956.344/.12. 

Italy 6.255 f.1,0.24, 17, 


Fuice Cy 16, f. 394, 59657,8,11, 


‘tay vide Material. | vide Sap. 
Fuly €.28, [8,0.30,f-34. 
jf June 6.31/32. 
juniper 6.22, f/15, ¢, 26, fo19, 
Amaica | €.26, f.22. €,32.f.19. | 
j St. Fame’s Park, vide Park, | Ivy | 6975 f9> 
‘January 6.28, f-4, C.29;f4. . 
Fafmine €625, 15. R. 
Faundies €.26,f.21. | a! 4 
doles €.35,f.8. Eele ¢.31,f. 15, vide Ship- 
Hex ¢,2 5-35 €.305 fv 45 $e ping. 
Images €. 265f.21, | Kent €.39, fit 4ze.335for Is 
Imbibition — 0.1, f 154,6.225f-4, | Kernel c.1, f236.21,f4y10, 6.225 
Impoftumes 26, f21.| fit, 


Keys 


The Table. 


Reyes €.65{th,2 coma, frit 

Keyle-Pinns 6,20, fre 

Kidding vide Bavines- 

Kidnies 07; f-5» 

Kind vide Species. 

Kirfe ¢.305f.295 31,vide Cutting, 

Knee-Timber ¢.29, flO vide 
Courbs, Flexures. 

Knife 6:20, f/29, ¢.29, f.2. 

Knotts c.11,fc2,6.27,fe1 50295 
$55€.305fc20, 66315 f-910,15y 
vide Damasking, Grain, 


L. 


r Acq. €4259f.5,vide Gumm. 
Ladder C.65f-4. 
Lam p-black, 6.22, f.16, 
Lancafter 6.22, f.13 
Larch 022, f-10, 13, €. 23, 24, 
S$. 131 6:30, figs C31 f15- 
Laferpitinm c.22, f5. 
Lafis c. 20, f- 29, vide Shoo- 


maker, 
Lathes ¢€.3,f/17,¢. 229 [155 
¢.31,f.16. 
Lattices 6.20, 017, 29. 
Lantona €,26,f18. 


Laurell 6.26, f.23,€.305f4.6.35, 
L517 
Laurus-Tinus | ¢.25,f.13. 
Laws ¢. 24) [. 135 ¢.26,f.22, 
€. 27, f. 3,8, 6.31, f- 265 Ce 335 
[1532 634 f-29. | 
Lawfon €.295/.5 
Layers 6.9, fo 546.185 f.65¢.22, 
Si 425 6.235 fo 35 64625, [10,11 
12, 155.26, f,2,26. 
Leaves 6.3, f. 256. Ay f155 O55 
S-2 €.6 fogs Co 75 fog5 6485/15 
Ay 6-9 fo9 10, C.UIg ft 1, 6.133 
Sfr24€.195f5 66265 f- 26, €.25, 
S18, 6,29, fiB, ¢.31,f-28, ¢.32, 
S75 633 0f-25 6035, f-21- 


Lentifcus 6.25, fi02, 
Levity esi. venze: 
Libanus c.24, f.3. 
Lieutenants 


€,345 f. 16, vide 


Officer s, 


Lightning 6.47, fe ITs €.35 sf. 15s 


Lights €.35,/.8. 
. S folie are 1, 20. 
Lignum) vite, ena, 9.1 3. 


Lime-tree’ c.t, fo 1, ¢- U4, 29, 


S-436-30, 04510; €.3 1, f, 15,30. 


Lime C431, f-8; 6.325 f.19- 
Linnen eA 
Lincolne fhire €.34, fii. 
Liquors Cet, fils 4; 16, [35 


4> 5, 6, 79 8, 11, ¢. 355 fe 23) 
vide Juice, Sap, Tapping, In- 
bibition. 

Load 6.30, f.34, ¢.31,f:18, vide 
Timber, 

Loame ¢.31,f.8,24, vide Soile, 


Loggs €.31,f.28, 

London c. 24, fi, ts 30,f3 55 
€.315f.27. 29,31, 

Lopping ¢.4,f- 125 ¢. 20, f, 26, 


© €427,f-13, 66295 f- 253,55 6.335 
14, 15, vide Pruning, 

Lotus ¢.23, f-45¢+26,.22, €.305 
Soy €. 315 fo 15e 


Love ¢. 30,055 ¢.35, 12. 
Lucus ¢.35,f.2, vide Groves. 
Lungs C.245f. 12. 
Luxury ¢,26,f,22, 
MM, 
Ace c.26,f,22. 
Mad-dog c.8, f'4. 
Magnetifme €.305 f.21. 
Male €.22;f-254, vide Sex, 
Mall-balls —¢.25, f-5, ¢.265 f-6. 
Malefactors 6.35,f.1 3. 
Mallet 6.29, f-2. 
Mambre _¢,30,f,18, vide Oak. 
Man 6630, fi. 
Manufadure c.9,f 10,¢626,f.22. 
Manure 91,725, 
Maple .16,f.4,¢.20,f-95 631, 
fa 3,19. 
March ¢.28,/04,¢.295f- 4. 
Marking ¢.23, a7. 
Marle ¢,9,f.2, vide Soles 
Marriage €.85 f2. 
Marrons 959.2555 


| Marfhes 


— ——_ 


The Table. 


Marfhes ¢.3, f'85¢. 20, f(26,¢.32, 
J. 15, vide Boggs. 

Marrubium 

Kiafi 2.3, ft, T3517, ¢. 55-1, 2, 
€.33, 0259.1 45 66345 f.23525. 


Maftricht 631, f-24. 
Material C.31, f.33- 
Mathematical Inftruments c, 26, 
Jv 6,225 6. 34,fo 20. 
May 6.28, /8, 6.31, 23. 
May-Poles €.33,f.17- 
Meade €.16, fi45 6.20, fol. 
Meadow ,20,f.26, vide Pafture, 
Meafuring ¢, 28,f/8,9,10. 
Meat 621, f.22. 
Medicine C6315 375 6:355f.24. 
Meditation &39,),2- 
Medlar 6.245f02, 
Mechanies ¢. 35,245 vide Ufes. 
Melancholy ¢. 8, f-3. 
Menfa-nucina Was, 28 
Metamorphojis 6.35, f.14. 
Mice c.27,f.18. 
Mills 6.3, fo 17,66 45 S150. 74-5, 


6.16, 0250.13, f.25 6.21, (16,17, 
c.26, fi8, 17. 


Mill Wright, vide Mills, Saw-mill, 
Mineral CATS Ss 
Miracle 6.275,f-22% 
Misfle to C.275f 9. 
Mifts €.32.fy. 


Moifiure c.1 1, f.2,6.29.f-1,¢.30, 


So %5 28, 245 6.315 fe 4. 
Mole in Surrey ¢. 26, (10, 


Mollufcum Ct, f.2. 

Moone 6.3, 013, €. 295 f-6, €.30, 
fi 26,27, vide Seafon. 

Mopps 6.20, f.t'5, 

Mortality ¢.24,f-6, 

Mortar 6.31, f8. 


Moff 6.3, f. 7417, 6225 fr13 514, 
6.27, f 8, 6.99, [0 5+ 

Mothes ¢, 24, f.13, 165 € 305 f730. 

MonldineS ¢. 31, f.2, 6 32, f-9. 

Moulding ¢. 24, fi 16, ¢. 295 fr 10. 

Mould 643yf- 4, 5,8, vide Soile, 

Adoules 


¢,28, fi 10. | 


— Myrtils 


—_ 


6,27, f17. | Nymph 


Mounds 6.215 f. 13,14, 6.345 /.65 
7,8, vide Banks, Fences, | 

Mountain 6.30, f.2, ¢.35,f-§,vide 
Hills, 


| Mulbery 0.9, 205 f. 16. 6.33, f.19s 
Majis of Ships, Cy + 25 35 15, 4 3 9 


C427 f-239 €-30, S07, 13,0633, fo4- 


Mufbrums 6.18,f.25 

Atufical-Inftruments  c.Visfo1,c.21, 
S- 195 22, €. 22, f, 15,6624, 12, 
6.26, f.65 6.31, f-13. 

Ce 24s fr 5.6.25, f0 TI,TAy 
€.305f.5. 

Myfterie vide Art, Trade, 


N, 

Ailes 6.24, fi16. 

) Names C355 fc 04. 
Nature 6422, f.6, 6.30, f18, 36. 
Naumachia 6:835/.1% 
Wavy €.33,f.1l, 
Neafis €.31,/-25. 
Negligence 6.24, fr 3s 4, €+ 295 fr9s 
Nemmus €.35,/2, Vide Lucus. 
Netts 6.275 f, 23 
Net- work €.20,f2 56 


New England c,22, f-2,16,c. 25, 


fo 1, 6634, 12. 
Nitellina €.20, f° 3. 
Noab €.30, {5125 vide Arke. 
Norfolk 6.30, f/10, IT. 
North ¢.31,f.14, ¢.32,f. 13, vide 


Wind, 
Northamptor-bire 6.34, /-18. 
Northumberland 6.22, [36 
Norway 64225 f, 165 6.30rf. 36, 
Nofe-gaies 6.25, 815. 
Notching ¢.31, /,26,28, 
Novelty €.35,f-24. 
November €.38, fig: 


Nurfery Intr.8, ¢.35 f03,  4sfedy 
€.6,f-2, 6.9, 03,6.185f16, 66225 /,25 


vide Seminary. 
Nat- Crackers £26, fie, 8. 
Natmegs €.26, [P73 


Natts 6.17) fils 66225 f1,4,65€.395 


Nutriment ¢.3 1f95 €.35,f.2 Ie 
Nux Vefcicaria .26, f.22. 
€.35,f-14% 

Oares 


The Table. 


Ares C85 [ody COs fe4e 
Oates Cbg f- 656-9 fo 590-2 aod 


Of ober €.30, f28, C63 1,f-3- 
Odoriferous Wood 631/15 
Offal 6.28, fig. 
Officers 6.3, f Aer feZ26-1 6a fot 0, 


€.21,fb993 6-225 fr $6428, f-2,35 
55 6029, f- 3. 45 5» 10. 
oak, 6-30, 12549511, 12, E391 5915s 
17518,3 1536, ¢.3 65/351 2,1391 5s 
17, 235 28, 37> 6-320 f-791 926-345 
So 1595 UU, UF3 &o 359 f° 5, 9- 
Olive €,6,f035 6-22,fo1 56025, f-12, 


6627 e215 €630sf-435¢ 
Oracles | €,35,f:657+ 
Orange-tree 0.25 fo556s26yf.2 2,23. 
Orators 64353 fr1O,13- 
Orchard 6020, f 1, 6.29, f.6- 
Organ €.3%5f.13, Vide Adufical Ins 
firuments, — 
Ornament C4295 f dy €0353f 21. 
Ovens €.3 1, f+230 


Oyle  6.3,f.12517, 6.5; So 256.6 5/o4o 
6.8, [4566265 2166275 f-2356-3 8, 
S155 34 


Oziers €.20, £17, 22, €.33,f3- 


F.. 
Ales €.35f-17,6.214f 8,¢.22 firs. 
ged Palmeto ¢.16,f7,6,20, 
f.8, €.30, [.3C» 


Pailes 


€.205f-2 o» 


Painter,Painting ¢.8,f.4,0.20,f15- 


Ce 315 fo 34 
Palifade €,2%5f.20,¢.2$,fc2,6.26.fr4. 


Palfie 635, f175 ©. ci fae ' 
Paliurus C215 ft, 
Panacea 6.26, f-a1. 
P antherine CBT. 2 | 
Paper 6.315 f°359 635s f-1 26 | 
Paradife €.35.f-5> 
Parlyfis vide Palfie, 
Paris 6,255 f,15- 


Parke ¢.26,f- 84, 6.29, f04,¢-33,f-8, 


Qy 10, 6.24. f.1,2,2356.355 fe 2510, | 


16, vide St. James's. 
Parts C22 f1D 
Paftorals (4355 Hn IO, vide Scenes, 


Pit 


Paflure C.Unfolstags f-9, 66215 f 25 
64325 f-1 5366339 f-93-34of0 18,19, 


at, 23. 
Patriarchs €.35,f-2- 
Pattens €420, [129s 
Peach €.24,f.24 
Pea-Cocks Tagle cll. 


Pear-tree €.21,/.22, €.30,f.2,3, 32% 
6. 3%, fF 2y 125 13, 15534. vide 


Peares. 
Peate ¢.31,f.23, vide Turfe. 
Peden ¢.31,f. 11, vide Veines. 
Pedegre 6.345f.17+ 
Peelings 6,20, f. 18+ 
Pembrok-fhire €.225f 13. 
Penitence €.355f-5- 
Pepper ¢.8, f-4:6-25, f: 14, 6.265 

f.2 1,22. 


Perches ¢.20,f,8,26,29> 428, f10, 
vide Poles, 


Percolation €,165,f.7- 
Perfume €.26,f.19, 23¢ 
Peftles €.21,f-19,¢.26,f-6. 


Petrification ¢.31,f.21,vide Stowes. 


Phanatics £4355 fcO0 
Philiftines €.33, [.6« 
| Philofopy ¢. 34s fo 215 635, fo10, 206 
Phillyrea 6:25; 4.8. 
Phlegme c.26, f.18. 
dumouaria ¢.29,f.8, vide Leaves. 


Phyfical-wfes ¢. 29,f-5, vide Atedi- 
cine. 

Pittures 

Pikes, Pike-Staves 
[o4> 92 15, 19. 

Piles €.35f175¢ 19°53 6.315 f.3546 


c.26, f.2t. 
€.65 [+254y €420, 


Pillows c.20, /.8, 
Piceafter 61224 Lilie 
Pinafter ,22,/« tgye 


495375 8, 12,13; 15516, 6.24, [:4e 
Pinus €,23, f. 45 6.24. f.165 26, 
£8, 1756631, f-15s 
Pipes ¢.214fo22, 6623s f-4.6-265f.6. 
6430, f,365 C31, S13. | 
Pifs mires €.27,f.19, vide Ants. 
Pitch ¢.21,f.1656.22,f.1 591 6,6031; 
f-7,8, 15. 
h €.305 f°20,29; €.32,f-19. 
Pitts 


The Table. 


Pitts C.35f-6. | poultry 0.3.f17,6.9, foo. 
pitty €.29,f-1. | powder C6; [45 0.16,JM 
place C14 fol, 24yf1h,eZ1,f.14. | prayer €.355 [.20 


vide Situation, Place, 
plague €.225/.159 6.26, f.21, 
plank cAt, [02 % 24, f-12, 66255 
fo 25 €-30, -7:35> Vide Boards, 
planting, plantation Inter, 2, 8, 
CB, [045 6.19s 11,35 £420, f05,6, 
26,6.24, (63.6026, J-165 225 ¢,28, 


prefages €.10,f.2, c.26, [,26, ¢.31, 
[-28, vide Prophets, 
cB figs 


preferving 

prices 6,30, [.28, vide Sale? 

priming vide Painting. 

principal-Timber c. 31, f-19, vide 
Timber. 


3, 66295 [6159s © 30> [7235 €.32, | probleme ¢ 31,618. 
8, 10, €.33, [-2912s Co3qy foOy21, | prophets C3 5i,-7+ 
23,299 ©. 35) [19 | proportion c. 33, f.i7, vide Scant- 
plants €.325f-4.( ling, 
plafh-poles 6.28, f.7. | protection €435,f.21+ 
plafhing ¢ 4,f12,¢.2 1, 8,9, vide | providence ¢, 34, [0175 6.355 fo20, 


pruning. 
plafler ¢.27> J. 12, C2315 [195155 
vide Ceiling, Lathes, 
platanus €. 23562135 6.305 fo45 5365 
6.35, f 10, vide Xerxes, 
plough .¢.6, [- 4, 6. 89 fi2y 6.20, fi4, 
- €. 29% {. 10, & 34, fe J52. 
plough boote €.31, f°33- 
plum-tree ¢. 24, [.2, €.30y {39 
c. 34, f-12. 
poets . 0.26, [.26, C635 5f 75106 
pollard 6.18, f.1, 6.295.356. 
poles 0.6, fob 75 {-253959- 17 9f35 
$56:19,fo¥55 26022, [155 6.24, f125 
c,28, f.10, vide Hops, Perches, 
policy c.26, f.22, 
politiczaus ; 6.35 3f- 12. 
polling 6. 9, [7s vide Heading, 
polifhing 6.6, /.3, ¢.8,f-2,6.11, f.2. 


€.22, [155 6. 25,5 fi65 6.315 fp T55 
34,35: 
poore C.21sf.22,, 
pores 6,30, fae, at. 


poplar ¢. 16, f. 10, ¢. 18, fot, 7,8, 
c, 285 [0 1, €. 30, /.10, G31 firs, 


C. 32, f.19- . 
portcullis , 6.315 /.7. 
portion 0.245 {0125 C0245 /17- 
pofterity ' C624, fir. 
pots ¢.26, 8, c, 31, ft5, vide 

Colunins, 
pot-afbes £522, fot #. 
pots C315 f.35 


| 
| | 


21,22, 23,24. 
prow €.3 1, /,1§5 vide Shipping. 
1 €-39/.43s C67 9fo39 695 f-35 
7,115¢.18, f. tbo Pak 
Lae €.22, fby¢.25, [/105 ¢.26, 
meee S.20y23,24, 6.38, f° 6, 75 
| €:295 J.156,10,c. 32, [195 
€.33,,f°2,¢-35, /.15, vide 
 Arborator, Polling. | 
pfalteries 6.22, f.15, vide Atufical 
Inftruments. 
ptific ¢.3, [-175¢.16, /.9,¢.26, fi2t. 
pullies c.6,f-4y ¢, 10, f.2,0.26, 6, 
8, vide Blocks, Shivers. 
pamps c.19,/. §,¢. 31,f15, vide 


Aquedutts. 
purlins €.31, f19. 
puttie c.315f.5, 34,vide Painting, 
pyracanth POC ik. 
pyes 67 ofo5> 
2: 

Vakers 6.280). 7- 

Py Quality 6.30 af-1 5536. 
Quarser-clift C305 f. 15+ 
Quartering c.31, f6, vide Hew- 


ing. l 
Querchs ¢.31, f-15,25, vide Oak, 
Quick beam 6.15, f-1, vide Whit- 

chen. . 
Quick-Set 6. 205 f' 4, 9, 6.26, f16, 

¢.34,ft7, vide Hey thorn. 


Quince 


The 


Luince 
Quincunx €.20, 6526,6,345 fala 


R, 


Afters &, 26, f° 21, G 31, 

R fr 165 19, 

Raine c.11,,f-25c.20, /.6, 6.27, f-1; 
4,7,85135155 €4295f-25455,7 Vide 
Water, Wet, Dripping. 

Rakes, Raking ¢.20,f.1§) 24, ¢.28, 
f7 


Raifing Int. 6. 
Rangers €.34,f-16. 


Recefs ¢.35, f010, vide Solitude, 
Recreation 6434, /.16, 
Regarders ¢.33, f-9, vide Officers. 
Reines 6.26, (245 


Religion ¢,35,f-2, vide Superfti- : 


tion, 

Removing Int.7,¢,25f-6, ¢.3, f[-10, 
J 14, fr 3) C22, f. 35 4, £430, /.3, 
Vide Tran/planting. 


Rent 4349/5. 


Revailing €,31, J. 34; vide Paint- 
7WQ, 

Rhetorick €.35.f.10. 

Refurrection 6.35, f-13. 


Rind 6.5, f02,¢.6,[.3,€.75f-5y vide 
k, 


Bark, 
Rings ¢,30,f/19520, 21, vide Cir- 


cles, 
Ripening ¢,8, 4. 
Rivelin, vide Park  c. 30, /..15. 
Rivers 


_, 61933 fia. 
Robur c.31, f 15, vide Quercus. 
Rocks 6.1, [vty 6.2, f. 5, Cr 35 f5s 

6.225 f9, 426, f. 22, Cy 34) te 23, 


vide Flints, Stones, | 
Rodds €.1 8, f2. 
Rolling-pins €.26, /.6, 
Romans 423, f-2. 
Hopes C. hy f.55 6.95 [95 Cat dy f4, 

C21, f05, €,27,f23, vide Cables. 
Rofen c, 22, f, 16. 
Rofes C. a; f.3. 
Rofe mary €. 90, J.3, 
Roofes 6.31, f19. 
Rookes 6527, /,a1. 


C.24,f.2, 6.305 f.30. 


Table. 


Rootes Int. 7,8, c. fil, 6.3. 25,63 
. 1051451 796-49f-6,10515, CoSa/iTs 
; £46. e304; C.795 fe 59 6.8, fir, ¢.16, 

fe ¢. 22, f. 6,9,¢.24, S133 6.255 
fr1®, 11, & 265 [2 1, 4,615,205 
ly 275 bf 15455291 2,285¢.28, 6, 
€.29; [426s €.30, f.2, 4520524531, 
€431, [22524295 6632, f'9,1OsI1y 
12,13,16,17, ¢ 33, {:% 6.35f.21. 

rotting 6.27, (01, 6.29 5f.2,4, 6.325 

fr 16. 


royal-Society vide Socsety. 
rubbing 6.29.f 457. 
rulers 64305 /.33. 
rupture 643, [17,¢.10,f.2, 
rufé 6:26, fat. 
Rye 6.1, fils 


Ss. 


Acks ¢.31,f.29,31,vide Coales, 


Sacraments €.35, 5s 
Sacrifices 6.35 [i651 5919. 
Sadlers €612,f.2, 620,29. 
Saffron 49, [10s 


Salads c.3, f-17, €. 6.f.4,0.8; fr4, 
€.23, [4e 
Sallies €.20, f. 3,¢,28, f- 15 €.32, 


S19, 6335/3, 14, €.345 f.20. 
Salt €.3,f.1 73¢.315f3. 
Samera C4, [02. 
Sand €,225 02,95 6.315 [76 


Sap 6.3, f-§5135 0,85 /.3, 6.16, [035 

" 4559658,12, 6.20, f29, «, 21, f.9. 
€.275 f.22,¢.29sf. 5, 8, 165 6.30, 
f{. 35 28, 25, €.315/.2,9, 2356325 
¥42, 


Savine C1245 fi. 
Saw-duft €,29, f.2, 6.315 4,5. 
Sawing €630, [.37, vide AGL, 
Saw-mill — ¢.34, f-12, vide Mill. 
Scabbs C655 fo2, €.27, fil. 
Scaffolds ¢.22, f-15, vide Poles. 
Scales .31,/.% 
Scamtlings ¢,28, {-3,¢ 30,f. 18,325 
36, €.33,f0175 6.34/18, Propor- 
tio”, 
Scarrifying 6.29, f8. 
Sceawes 6.35, /.10, 


Scholes 


The Table. 


Scholes 


Scraping 
Screw 6,10, f.2, ¢. 21, f-16,¢.26, 
f 6. ) 
Scurvey  €.1§5f-25 6.21, /. 1656.22, 
_ folie . 
Sea €.255f.2, vide Ships, 
Seafon 6.5, f.256.8, f- 1, 45 6.95035 
Ay C11, f.25 6.154 fo, Co 175 [02545 
Dob t5. Cos, fvls C105 /AS,18, 
2156.24, [:6, C. 26, f.355514.6.27; 
S. 5s 6+ 28, fody €.29,f0254;656630, 
[2556 32, f. 729165 19. 


Seafoning ¢.55f. 2,68, f/4, 6.21, 
Sf75 ©9130 So 2.53 343 6.315 [0152535 
4> 346 

Sebeftins c,26, f.18, 

seconds 6:28, f-3s 

Seedes Int. 7, 8, ¢. 1,502,341 6.3, 


S658, C4 fo25 C. 20, f.24, 6.225 f.5; 
€.23, 0350024, fo EL, Thy 625,75 


9,11, 6426, f.9, 10, 209 26, €.32,. 


Sr4525394 C13 4,fe 9, lO, €.3 5) f020, 
2 


aa. 

Seedling Int. 8, £.5sf-tg €.275 falls 
¢.28, fo 4. ) 

Seminary vide Sowing c.1, f[. 35 
c,2,f-1, vide Nurfery, Sowing, 


Seed. 
September £.28° fog. 
Sepulcher €.355 fc 5> 13, 15, vide 
Burying. 
Serpent 6.6, fiqo— 
Service €. 10, fv 15 6,285.65 6.315 
S35 632f- 19. 
Sefeli €.25, frE3. | 
SES C135 f0, C15. by Co20g {10s | 


1356.21, fe 55 O91 2, 6.26, f.54. 
Sex . €, 30, f0 295 30, vide Adule, 
Female. 


Shade 6.35 f-1351 “am 6, fs 3496.75 | 


Tei, tot, fv Se Pel) Jo2ts 09, i, 


6413, f-3,6.16, f. 6,6. 18, f-2,6,8, | 


€.35, f-10. | Shape 
Scotland ¢.22,f.2514,16,¢.315f-25. | Sheathing 


bid fF 
6.22, /. 13> 


C.275f.9- | Shefield-Park ¢.30,f-15, 18, vide 


Foreft. 


| Sheep 6.9495 6.2 14f-15253595 6.26, 

| f 13914, ¢- 345 fo 235 6. 351 f° 76 

| Shell CO nf. Wis sy @ Bl, lop 

Shelter 6. 3, fo 7, ¢.21,f:10, 6.255 
Sit, 6.27, fIby 225 €. 345 f 18, 
vide Shade, 


Shelves C.24,f/ 16. 
Sherewood vide Fore/z. 
Shingles 0.3, f/17, ¢.22, fii. 


Ships C03. f01 756.45 f015,6.22. [015 
€4235f03, € 24, f-13, €.26, fc 22, 
6.295 f-10, 430, f- 13,14, 6.31, [.6, 


I rei 333 S- 4. ¢. 34, fr2,29, vide 


Mafts, 


Ship-boot €.31,f33. 

Shivers c.26, f. 17, vide Blocks, 
Pullies, 

Shootes a A bP 

Shovells | vide Spades, 


Shoo maker 6420, f. 295 €425, [.25 
C, 26, f.6, vide Soles. 


Shrinking €.31,f-4. 
Shuttles . €. 265.65 
Sicknefs . vide Infirmity, 
| Signes ¢.30,f.26, vide Atoon 
Silk worte 6.9, f.3, 9,10, 12, ¢. 26, 
- a2 
een | c, auto. 
Sinking ¢.31, [.18, vide Weight. 
Sinnues 6.285 f16. 
Sittine €.24, [17% 


Situation 6.2, [075 6.75 fly c.85f2. 
c.26, f. 22, vide Afped?, Climate. 


€.195f.25€.2C, f. 29, ¢. 22, f.8, 95 
6.23, [256.265 f.4,9,20, 26, €.29, | 
fs 4, Os 30, f. 4,7,15, 16,17,18, | 


6.31, S349 6-3 39f029 634/142 45. 


6.359 f° 14,19: 


gence ae 


Skreenes e. 91,95: 
Slabbs ¢.31,f6,vide Plank,Board, 
Sleepers 8/315 f/ UD. 
Sleeping €48, fol 
Slips 6.18, {.5, 6.26, f°5, vide Cy- 
ons. 
Sloes 6.21, f'4. 
Sluces ¢.31, f-7,vide Watereworks. 
Small-Coale vide Coale, 
Smilax €,265f'9. 
Smoke ¢.20.f26,6.3C5f.35,¢.31,f3- 
| Snaifes p27, fas. 


I Snow 


The Table. 


Snow ¢.24, [Lt4, + 325f-19, vide 


Cold, Froft. 
Sobriety €.315fc14. 
Society vide Royal S,¢,25, f-22, 
6.31; f. 20, 
Socrates 65355 f-9519. 
Soft Wood 6:31, (4m 
Soile c.t, (1,64, fo 85 65, f-1, 


:" 6,f- 356.71, €.8, f.2; C.95 f-45 
CWNOs fel, Co13,fo1 50,145 f-25 6615, 
fi ly Co 16, fC 1y 6.17, /04,0.18, 6, 
€.20, 1354585 173 20, 26, 6.225 f.25 
39, 10, 6,23, f. 3540 24, f. Il, 
€.25of-1y €.30,f- 365 €.3%,f. 1, 14, 
€.34,f.10,22, vide Afould. 


Soles C125, f-26 
Solitude 6635, f-6. 
Solomon 6.22, f.15 564245 f-3 
Soules vide Spirits. 
Sounds ¢,22,f. 15, €. 315/10, 13. 
Soundne/s 6432,/-10. 
South €.35f07-| 


Sowing Int, 2, Cy %, [3555 €- Isf-Ty 
€.J fobs 6.8, f.15 669, fa39 C410, fe U5 
y1 7fels €,22,f.2539 45% 24,f. 6. 


Splitting €.30,f.36, 6.31.35 5923; 
24. vide Cleaving, Chinks , &c, 


€426.fo10, C.342f. 9, 23 
Spades €.20,f.15- 
Spaine, Spaniard €.339f6. 
Sparrs cay. i%< 
or C21, LTS ,C.22,f1f 50.25, 

aT? 
Sache €.32,f19, vide Kind. 
Spice t.2@ 624: 
Spindle-tree C2 fg. 
Spirits 6.31537, eggas®. 
Spatts 6,26, f.21,, 
Spleen € 6, fig, C15 of-2. 
Splicing HW Gy f 3p | 

| 


Spoile €.35, f-17, vide Wafi, 

Spontaneous Produdlions, Int, 7. 
€.22, iE 5- . 

Spoones 6,26, [65 2, 


Spray 28, f07, ¢. 315f-31, vide 


Bavine, Brufh, 
Spreading €.29, f-6, 


Spring 6.28, f.450.29, [65 756430, | 


Jji2 BF) 6432. f.12, 


Spring Wood  ¢.285f-1,vide Copps. 
Springes C1756 
Spruce 6,225 fi25 vide Firr, 
Square C315f 1c, 
Stacks ¢,28,f.9, vide Cord, 
Stafford fhire c.23, FR, 


Stacking ¢.25,f,8, €.3,f¢75 C+ dy fog, 
CLdofi4y 6.215 f- 6, 9, 6. 27, f.22, 
é §15,f23, 28, Zp. | 

Standards 6.5.f.2,¢- 9, fig,.€. 21, 
S65 66245 [18595 €6255f. 135 235255 
6427.9, 6340 )o13s 14 

Standells ¢,28, (2, 

State ¢.30, f- 1,635, f14, vide 
Age, Stature. 

States-men 

Statutes 
Lawes. 


Staves €.35f.17, ¢.8, [-4, e.14, [4 
€.21,/10, 15, ¢ 31, f-34, vide 
Cudgels, 


C.35,f 12. 
€,8,.3, €,22, f. 15, vide 


Stayre- Cafes €.31, f.19. 
Stem €.3,f.6, 6.29, f.7- 
Sterne 6.31, f15, vide Ships, 
Steward 30,23. 
Stitch 6.3, [175 6,8, f.4. 
Stock €.3of.712, €.345/.7, 23. 


ore ¢,10, f.2, ¢,18, f. 8.6.19, 

rs. 

Stomes c.¥, (.1,¢.3, f°17,¢.26, f 18, 
€.31,f/20, ¢.32, f. 5, vide Flint, 
Rock. . 


Stooles 6621, /.22, 6.31, f.35, 
Stopping vide Putty, Tiber, 
Stoves! €.315f.23, vide Fuell. 
Stranguri¢e 6.16, f.10, 
Strength €.31, f.17. 
Stripping ¢.295f-4,€.315f.23,vide 
Pruning. 
Stroke €,295f.3, vide Cutting, 
Study + 6.35,/.10. 
Stumps 6.3, fot 4y 6. 4y r4y 65295 
fr : 
Styrax £.26, (2d 


Subterranean-Trees 
6.30, f.20,22,23. 
Suckers 6.3,fldy C4 f-7, 6.85.3, 
4, ¢.6, f.2, ¢.9.f°5, €.10, [stye.t4, 
Jol, CTO f1, 6.18, £1, €.20, /. 26, 


C22, 


€,22, {a 39 14, 


The Table. 
6.225 f-125 €.25, (712, 6.265f.3,16,) Thatcher .6, {040.175 f.5,¢.20 [3 


€.27, [0256-295 [04559 6359 fo 22, | Theater et, {1. 
Sudorifiq; e.16, f.10. | Theriacle £21, (16p¢.06, Tats 
Suffolk €.305 fot 3. Thinning ¢.22, f.4. 
SUM 6.295 [04555 & 315 f- 25 3353 7s | Thiftle 6.214 [o7s 


145 66325 /.13- 

= hs a 9G, f. 85, 26, 6,315,935 
vide Seafon, 

Superflition ¢. 35, f-5, 6, vide Re- 
ligion, | 

Surrey €.26, [105 6,32, fT. 

Surveying 6.305 f. 28, ¢430,4,/-26, 
vide Officers. 

Suffex 0.26 ,fe14, C+ 33 S011, 6.345 
if 12. 


Thorac, 21, f- 9, 10,12, 205 6.31, 


Throat E 9. f.9e 
Tigrin G1, /.2 
Tilia vide Lime-tree, 
Timaber 0.3,f45531 356-6, [233 6.75 
PUsetS, £1, & Gf. 1 ¢. WO, 
CML, [10.14 [04566169 [550-185 
f. 8,¢. 20, (3, 6,¢. 215f 14, 27, 
€.22, 03, 6423, /- 4, © 24,5f. 31135 


Sweating Mee Th €.26, 175 22, 6,28, f,1,2,3545 UO, 
Swine 6.5» f:2 6.85 f-4, ¢.34,f 26. €.299f-2455 6.30, f.25357,891 15125 
Swiffer-Land €.30, f.36. 135 15,16517,18, 21,25, 26, 275 


Switches €.17,f.5, Cudgels Staves, 
Wands. 

Sycomor c,12,16, fo 4, ¢. 28, fl, 
0.30sfo4s 60345 20. 

Sylva ¢,28f1,.355f 2,vide Copps, 
Wood, &c. 


28, 31,3426+3 U5. 153,4959057 39.95 
T4515,1751 9523524, 6433523210; 
1750, 34, /. 22, 25, 2%, 

Time €.26, [.15- 
Téinder €.35 [17+ 
Tithe €,21, [,225 €.33, /.3, 146 
Toddy c. 16, f.7. 
Fooles  .5, 1.95 ¢.13, f.2,8. 205 [ty 
€.25, f-5,¢626, [L175 €,295f-2,vide 
Husbandry. 

Topiary-work, €..205 f.2. 
Topps C2656. 


‘e 


Ables c. 11 fo 296.21, f/22, 
[ €.24, f16, 6.26, [.6,21,¢.275 
f-95613 "5 [40791 3535- 


Tabernacles €.35,f.3- | Torches 33; Fi 5s 
Talifhides €.31%, [275 vide Lawes. | Torulus 6.225 fit 55 6.31, 9. 
Talifman €425,f.6. | Trade vide Art, Atyfterie. 
Tamarish. ¢,.28, f.10, | Tramfplanting 6.3, /. 45 65 759912 


Tankard c,26, [8, 
Tanner 6.35.17 €.55 [0 15 296. 16,| f'1,2, €.8,/.1, € 95/354, ¢ 16, f.6, 

§256125, f'2, €.3Oyf.25. €.17, /.2,¢.18, [1,5,6,¢.20, (16. 
Tapping €.16, 35455) 758511 56-315 ¢. 22, /. 253, 4,6, 6.24, /.63 6. 25, 


C25 [0246575 C59 fT, 6665.25 6.75 


{:37, vide Sap. — Si9q €.265 f.10, 145 6.2750 2, 45 So 
Tar 6.22, [-165 6.27, f. 12,146.29, 6,7513, vide Removing, 

fs C. 33,07. Transporting ¢. 225f.2, vide Car- 
Targets c, 18, f.2, vide Bucklers, riage. 
Teda €,22, [, 11, vide Pine. | Trayes 264). 20. 
Temples €.35, [-39458. | Treafon C635, f-15. 
Teeth 6.5,,f- 2,6. Oo fo 4y es 21, f-19, | Trees  ¢.265f.8,¢.30,f.3, 6.31, /-36. 

€.22, f15, 425, f-12. €.32,f-19, 6.335 f-1, ¢-34, [16. 
Tettars €.5,f.2. | Trexchers C812, c.19,f° 9: 
Texture €.30, /.18,19. | Trenching ¢.3, f.6, ¢.21, f-9, vide 
Thames €.19, f-2.| Ditching, 

Tripos 


+ 


The Table. 


- «Tripos 


6.355S-7- 
Trojan-Horfe. €.22- f,15- 
Tryumpbs 6.26, f-26, 
Tulip-tree c.18, /.3. 
Tunk €, 30, f.34,vide AMeafure, 
Turfe C2 t,J.42. 
Turmer CMs f.0,0.135f-2, C.16,f-25 


6,18, /.8, 6.195 fr §5€-20f.29, 
€.265f-6,17,225 C1315 fc3o4e 


Turpentine €.22, f.16. 
Twiggs aa J. 25 
Tyling 6.31.f.16, 
\ 7 Allies €.34, f.6. 

Vanns €.26, [.2. 


Veines ¢,31, [. 9,11,12,22) vide 
Grain, 
Venice, Venetians 6. 235f- 1564315 


$315 €.34,f-29. 
Venturine "315 f.35- 
Verdure  €.25-7,9910,12,13,6.26; 


S10, 11512, 

Vermine  647,f. 250.85 f.15 0.95 f.9- 
C17 yf 2564225 fe 65.3 25 /.17- 

Vernifh 0.5, f.2, ¢.85 f-4, 6.26.21, 
04275 [-235 6-31,f.34:35. 

Vines, Vineyard c.18, f.85¢.22, 
So 2524,295¢.24, [125 as 26, fc2 25 


€.30, /.4, €.31; f-37 
Violes €.31, 13. 
Virginia 6,225 165 €.265f.22. 
Vifcus C21, f-4. 


Vifions 0.24, f-450.355/.7,15,vide 
Apparitions. 


Vleers 3.017, 668, fc4,c.95[-9. 
Under-wood c, 285 f3, ¢ 21, f.235 
vide Copp/e, 
Univerfities .26, fod, 
Upholfier ¢,%/-4;, €.8.J-4, 
Urine 6.2pf 17. 
Vtenfils 0.5, [.2,¢.8, fi 2, ¢, 26, 
” if a 
W, 


W Agon ¢.20; f.17,¢.30.f:16, 
! vide Carts. 

Wain-Scot c¢.3.f. 17, 0.8, fa,e.225 
S251 590.24, f,16,6.3 1, 02534, vide 
Clap- board. 


Waires €.205 [017,630 of. 16. 
Wales €,225f.9s 
Walkes ¢.9, fod, 610, f. 2, 6.12, f-15 
2,613, f. 2,6, 18, f-8, ¢.20, f.26, 
C4225 f°7, 6:23, fi2,4, 6.265 /, 1510, 
23, €.29, /.6, €.34,f-9- 
Wall-nut Int. 8, ¢.5, f. 25 68,275 
Sr225 23, 6.30.07, 66.315 f-4¥25155 
€,3 2f11519, 634, f.2- 


Walls 417, f. 5, ¢» 21,f. 10, 6625, 
[r2, 6426, f.23. 
Wands ¢. 31, f.34, vide Staves. 


Warders ¢.33.,f-40, vide Officers. 
Warrens Cr2ly [Se 
Wajlps 6.275 f. 14 
Wafts  ¢, 20,f-30, €.294 [. 10, 030s 
f28, ¢.34,/.6, 6.35, 17918, vide 
Commons. 
Water 6.755695. 395s CoG f-35. 
455658, 6.185 f/ 156.22, f.2,956.23: 
[i 25¢6 24, f0 11, 630,27, €.315 
S-3,185 ¢.325f.16, vide Wet, 
Water-bonghs 6428, f.7, €.29,f-4s6y 
vide Boughs. 
Water-works 
nits, 
Wavers 
Wax 


€.4,f15, vide Aqua- 


¢,28, (3,6, vide Copfes. 
C.31,f.5¢ 

Way -faring-tree. 6.215 f.19~ 

Wedges 6.235 frase. 31s f15. 

Weeding, VVeeders c.9,/.3,¢. 18; 
f.1 6.20 f-24,6.21, 15575145 6.245 
S11, 6.275 f0 1y 6.285 f-1, €.295f-6y 
6430, f-3, €.33»/.3- 

Weight c.31, {- 9,17, 18, vide 
Sinking, 

VVeft =e. 315 155 vide VWVinds. 

Wefiphalia €.305f-7,0.345 [-25,26¢6 

PVett c, 32,f- 195 vide Rain, Atoi- 
ture, VVater. | 

Vvbeat ¢.21,f.22,¢.31, f-3, vid 
Corn, 

VVbeeler €.3, f. 17, €. 4a f- 15, ¢.5; 
S25 6.6, f045 6.9, fot,0.1§5 [.2,¢.23, 
S45 6-26, f6,8. | 

VVbeeles €.29sf.5510, .31, 3, 

VVhitchen ¢.3,f. 5, s 45 f-5s 6.95, 
fly vide VVich hafel, 

VVhite vide Colonr, 

WV bite 


a 
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White-work ¢.20, [18,vide Oziers, 
Baskets, 

Wilderneffe €.35, 5. 

VVild-Fowle C215 f-14. 

VVillow ¢,20, f'26,27528,¢.28, 61, 

€,3 0,015 36560315 [0155 6.335 f-32 
14; 6,34 [°20. 

Wind 6.2,f8,¢.3,f- 8,9 125 Cd 
Siri, ¢.13, f'2, ¢.21, f. 105 ¢, 22, 
S04, 6.2.45 0756-25, [i849 6.265 fol 

3,14, ¢. 27, fo 11,22, ¢, 29, f-55 
€,30, f, 26, 27334539, 6.31, fi2039 
55 235 632, f. 8, 9» 10, 13, €.35, 


ft. | 
Wind.-ftock, 315. 
VVindow €.315f/4,8, 


Wine 03,f1 73 6.53.2, €.16 9f.7,8, 
Ds 6017, S055 60245 Jo, 6.255 f-28 
VVinter  ¢.31, [.359,235 vide Sea- 
_ fon. . 

VVithy €,20, {25 6.20, f11. 

VVood C4315 f-1513,18,22,35. 
Woods c.21,f-3, ¢.22,f- §, 8, 6.2%, 


fit550¢.26, (214, 6.27, f01, 8, 629, 


S°5-95 €.325 [-10, €.33,f.6,8. 


Wood- monger 


€.31, f,28, 


Wood ftealers ¢.33, [4 vide Sta- 
tutes, 
Wood-wards c. 21, f0 2,6.295f.2 
¢.30, f'28, 33, vide Forefler, 
Wood pecker €.27,f 6. 
Working ¢. 31, f.11,vide Hewing. 
Work Sop,vide Park €.305f-15,18; 
Wormes 6.3, f-135 605: fo25 6.8, [ily 
40614, f- 1, Co 24, f.12, 13, 165 
€.2745 i654 2252350. 29.f. 75 C+ 305 


999 


125. 

Wounds CAs 15, 6.29, fr40 
Wrack, €.315f-25, vide Fuell, 
Wythes vide Bands, 


7 ERKES «6.235, f- 25 C430; f5; 
. vide Plataxus, 


PS et r. 


t Yel ' 
7 Ew aan E.215 [ode 
XM. Yoakes C413 5f 256,14, fo de 
Youth = + 6.19; ft4, 6.315 (12. 
Yucca 6,21, (20 


k The 


The TABLE to 


POM 


Boundance . Pag., 206 
Abricot 15. 
Age 59,65 
Agriculture 5° 
Aire ~~ 8, 3. 
Ale i. 
Alteration vide Species, Mixture 1g, 16, 
Antidote 37+ 
Antients ¥ 14,15. 
Apples 7,10,11514, 16,31,35,39,52- 


Hard 40, 45, 42, 48. Sweet 57. 
Arier. Apple 65, . Baking-Apple 65. 
Bitter-Sweet 56, Bromsberry-Crab.8, 
14,18,19,40,5 8,65. Codling 19, Cole- 
ing Ap.65.Crab and Wilding 7,8,9, 10, 
1451§,16, 18, 79,20,24,31,32,36,58+ 
‘Deane 57. Ehot 16, Fillets 59. 
Fox-Whelp 18,58,65. Gehet-Moyle 
£2, 18,19,30,40,59,65. Gilly-Flow- 
er ‘57 Greening 16; Harley 65, 
Harvy 16,18,58. Heming 64. Mutts 
8, 18, 34, 35,58) 64,65. Olive 65. 
Peare-main 16, 18, 30, 34, 40,57,58, 
60, 65. 


erie 16,18,19,30;24,39) 4c, 50, 
Golden 57, 58, 60. 

Pleafcentine 57: 
Purling 56. 


Red-Strake 2, 4,8, 10, 14,18,19,29, 
32, 33,35, 38.40,58,59, 65, Routse- 


ting 16, Stoking 16, Under-Leaf 65. 
Wood-cock 64. 
Aprill 47. 
Approach vide Graffing, 

Arrable 20,22," 
Afpect | a. 
B. 

Barre vide Apple. | 

Bark 15. 
Beere 7" 
Berberies 9 
Birch 16. 
Birds 12. 
Blaits 33534, 


ON As 


Blofsomes pe i, 66. 
Boiling - 56, 57,64, 


Bottling 32, 38, 44,.45, 46, 47,4849. 
$5,58,62,66. 


Broching 32,45558 
Budds eis 
Cc. 

Abinets 25. 
Canary vide Wine, . 

Cask vide Velsel, 4“? 
Cellar 38,47,62,66. 
Challenge 3,4. 
Chance 8, 
Chayree 25. 


Cherries 15, 25, Cherry-Wine, vide 
Wine, 

Cider 25 3,4,8,14,18. By Dr. Beale,29. 
Sit P. Neile, 39. Mr. Newbery,g2. Dr. 
Smith,58. Mr. Taylor,59. Mr. Call- 


wal, 63, &c. 
Cion ~ x7. 
yon al 9,10,20,33. 
Clarifying vide Fining, 
Clary 38. 
Clove-Gilly- flowers, vide Wine, 
Clownes 14. 
Codlin vide Apple, 
Colour 35,57- 
Columelia 17. 
Coffee Z 
Commons 2,20,21. 
Compott 7. 
Cold 58. wide Cellar, 
Cordial! SF. 
Corn 67. ; 
Curiofity 20% 
D. 

Tet 5. 

Diluting vide Water, 
Diftance 25921,22,345 
Diftillation 38357,58. 
Dorcet-fhire 65. 
Drawing wide Broaching, 
Drink 3. 
Dwarfes 10> 


E. 


Ld 
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ag, K. ae, 
Aft vide Wind. Ent : . 
Ebony 2§. Keeping 58. 
Elm 14,164 | Kernel! 758,9,13514. 
Encouragement 20. | Kings- Chapell 29. 
‘Englith 3. 
Experiments 14. Faking ; 
F. L Leaven vide Fermentation af 
— po ere 41142,43,44546,47,50. 
Fencing 22,23+ | Levelling 20. 
Fermentation 19, 32, 37, 38, 40,41 ad | Lopping 24. 
49,§ $555558 61 362,64,06. Lungs 37° 
Fining $5,58,65,66. Me 
Fountain &s. M Fiore vsae Improvement, 
Fragrancy 66. | Mellowing 60, vide Ripenefs, 
Frec 47,49. | Mixture 38,56,64, 
Frofts 33. | Moifture 58. 
Fruit 1, 2,12, 13533,34,05» vide | Moon — 130 
Fruitetrees 5 Table. Muttard 3 2537142,5§. 
Fruiterer 2,92. | Mutts vide Apples. 
CG. Muftinefs 55356, 
Arden ; 33, N, . 
~ Gathering 46 60,63,65. Ame 35¢ 
Ginger — ‘7. . Nature 16. 
Glocefter- fhire 18,58,63. | November 46. 
Graffs 8,10,ad p.16 | O. 
Graffing 11,19,34)36,63. R der 20, 
Grapes 4°,43,47. Ortyard 10,20,33,34- 
Gravell 9,20. 
Green-Fruit vide Fruit. Alladius 36. 
Ground 19. Palat 16 
Guneltock 25. Paflure 63 
Grinding vide Preffing. Peares 12, 7,9,10,11,16,31,32,33,35, 
: H, 36,§8,60,63. Barland and Bosbury 
‘Am.lacy 29. P+14,19,36°60. Bery8. Drake Pear 
_i Head-lands 2.| 64. Harpary 64. John Pear 64, Lul- 
Health he ke 3.| lam64, Mary64, Oken-Pin 14, Pigs. 
Heat 58, taile 24. Squath 63,64. Tergovian 13, 
Hedg rowes 2,23- | Peare-trees : 19,20, 
Hereford fhire 2,: 9,38,42,59,60. Perrie 12 8 9,24.,34,36,40,49,63 ° 
Hills 20.} Piercing vide Broching, 
Hoarding 32,52,54,53,60,63,65.| Pith ov 
Ho!llownefs 12. | Place 20,52 
Hopps 1,2. | Planting 2, 
Hypochondria 3,30. | Plow. 2% 
: L Plowing’. 10,34+ 
, 56,57+ | Plums 37° 
J impofture 14-| Poor | 2: 
Improvement -4,13,16,36. | prefs e , (63,66, 
Inclofure vide Common. |} Prefling’ 30,31, 43,48,55,57.58,60,61, 
India 3. | Pruning, 24. 
Infirmity 16. | Purifing vide Fining 
Infufion we. 
Inoculation vide Grafting. Uantity 60,61,65, 
Inftrument- maker 25.|X 2 — Quick: fets 24. 
Juniper Berries 37,36. | Quince 17 


Quin- 
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aincuns . 20. 
Ra R 
Ain 12, 
Raifins 32. 
Rafpis wide Wine 
Refrigeratorie vide Cellar 
Rhamnus 16, 
Rheumes 66, 
Ripenefs 31,60. 
Rock Qe 
Royal Society 4S. 
Root 16,17,21¢ 
Rottenefs $2,535,555 906+ 
Ap il, 
S Salt 9; 30. 
Sand: Vide Cellar, 
Sculpture 25. 
Seafon ¥2)13,32,46,47,5 8,63. 
Sharpnefs 55,95. 
Shoot | 12. 
Soil 4,8,10,29, 33,60,63. 
Sophiltication 4. 
Sowrenels 54. 
Species 15,16. 
Spices Il. 
Spirits 3,18,38,$3,55,57,59,6% 62. 


Spleen vide Hypochondria, 
Stocks 7,8,10,i1,13 514,15 ,16,17,21,22,24, 


Veffel $4158,61,66. 
Vines 11,15. 
Vinoas Liquors - $le 
Vintners 3. 
Virgil 17, 
Ufefulnefs 20,24,25. 
W Ater — (30,5 6,64,66. 
! Wages : 20. 
Wine 3,4,8,30,39,43,47,49,58,59. 
Canary 38,40. Cherry 37. Gilly, 
flo.37. Rafpis17. Rhenifh 65. Ver- 
dea.4o, Zerres , vide Vinous Liquors, 


Witdfalls 


Windinefs 3 ye. 
Winds 11,12,47. 
Wonders 14,17. 
Worcefter- fhire 60, 
Working - vide Fermenting; 
Wringing vide Prefs, 


The Table to the Kalender. 


Tt might feem impertinent to have ad- 
ded a Table toa Book of fo {mala Volume , 
and which feems to be of it felf buta Ta- 
ble : Butfince it may prove advantage- 
ous for the faving of time, at once to learn 
the whole Calture of any Plaut,as the Par- 


Stomack 30,31,33,40° | ticulars are {princkled the feveral Pages ; 
Stones 9,16,21. | the Authour has thought fit to Codeé#, and 
Stoois _, .. 24 | annex it. 
Stopping 61,64, vide Vent: | 
Straining 48,6164. Blqueation Page 8,26, 
Straw 47,| £% Abricots 18, 20,26. 
Suggar 32, | Acacia 25. 
Sulphur’ 32, | Aithiopic Apples 13. 
Summer- fruit 46. | African flower 13. 
Surfeit , 4o. | Age 26. 
Sweating vide Hording. 46,6e. | Agriculture oo” 
Swine 20,36,60,63, | Alaternus 1150 3,1§,23,25;27¢ 
T Alefanders 12, 
Able-Fruit 8,13. | Aloes 13,24,29¢ 
_ Tables 25. | Althea 29. 
Tafte 48. | Amaranthus ¥3,17,21. 
Tenant 2. | Amomum Plinii’ 13,2 1,25. 
Teeth 66. | Angelica 22, 
Timber 24. | Anemonies 9,13, 1§,17,19,21,23,25. 
Toughnefs 57: 27,31. 
Trade 3. | Anifeeds 10. 
Tranfplanting 10,12,21,22- | Antirrhinum Vern 
Tran{fporting 12,13. | Annuals 15,25. 
Tunnirg 45,48,61,64. | Apples 18,24, 
April 14,15. 
7 Ariety 3, vide Mixture. | Arbutus 23,25. 
V Vent 53,64, vide Stopping | Artichocks 14,24,28. 
Vertes 16, | Afpargus 12,13,2§,28, 


Augutft 
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Auguft pag. 22,23. | Cutting pag. 6. 
Aviaries 11,13,49. | Cyanus 15. 
Auricula 9,1315,19,33,25,29+ | Cyons 8, 
Autumnals . 25. | Cypreffe 13.276 
Cyclamen 13 ,15,19,21,2352§. 
Alfamiaa— 13,23. | Cyder 22,24 26,30, 
Barba Jovis ‘15,251. | Cytifus , 19,2529. 
Bafil 12314516. D 
Bayes 13,31. Adyls 12,252 
Beans 10,14,16,28,30. Daffodils vide Narciffus, 
Bees 8,10,12,14,16,18,20,22,24,30. | Dates vide Dactyle. 
vide Hives Datura 136 
Beetes 12,22. | December _ 30531. 
Birds 11,13. | Dens Caninus 19,2123. 
Blanching 13. | Delphinium 31,15,23, 25. 
Box 13,1§,21.| Digging 8. vide Trenching. 
Budding vide {noculating. | Digitalis § 1§,23,2§. wide Fox glove, 
Buds 22,24. | Diftilling vide Laboratory. 
Buglofs __ 42. | Dreffing ) 
Bulbs 21,23,2§,31. | Drones 32 
| | Dung vide Compoft, Soil, Stercoration 
yom 10,12, 16,20,22,24,28. | Dwarfs 26 
Camomile 13,25. E 
Candy- Tufts 15,25. Pp Amine-2P 24o 
Canna Ind. 13,204 Endive 12,222 
Cankers 10. | Exotics 13,156 
Capillaries 25 | Experience 5:6,7s 
Capficum 13,21. F 
Carnations 9,11,13515,17,18,19,21,23, Peay 10,116 
27,29¢ Felicity 5° 
Carpet vide Walks, | Fennel 126 
Carrob 13, Fibrous Plants 1 3,25,296 
Carrots 19,1 2,22,28, | Fire ee 33,15,25- 
Cafes 15,2 5.3 9: Flos-Cardinalis 15,256 
Caterpillars Flowers 6,70 
Cats = §- . | Foges 256 
Cauly-flower 8,10,22,24,28. | Foreft-Trees 29. 
Chame Irts 13. | Fountain Pipes 31, 
Chamalea 25. | Fox-gloves vide Digitalis, 
Cherries 8,18,19. | Fraxinella 23. 
Chervile $.12,18,22. | Fritillaria 19,28;236 
Ciftus 24. | Froft 9,13 ,29,39,31, 
Climate . 7, | Fruit and Fruit-trees 6,7,8,10,12 24. 
Clipping 15,21. | 26,30. wsde Gathering. 
Cloves vsde Carnations. j 
Colchicum 21,23. Aard’ner ' 
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Dominions, dc. 


Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 

O decus, 6 fame merito pars maxima nostre, 
CAROLIDE, pelagoque volans da vela petenti ; 
Da facilem curfum, atque audacibus annue ceeptis ¢ 
Ignarofque vie mecum miferatus agrefles 

Ingredere, (9 votis jam nunc affuece vocari. 


The Jntrodudion, 


tape, Ince there is nothing which feems more fatally !tredndiss. 


to threaten a Weakning, if not a Difolwtion of 
the ftrength of this famous and flourifhing Na- 
tiow, then the fenfible and notorious decay of 
2, her Wooden walls, when either through tzme, 
negligence, or other accident, the prefent Navy 
fhall be worn out and impair’d 5 it has been a 
very worthy and {eafonable Advertifement in the Honourable the 
principal officers and Comiffioners, what they have lately fuggeft- 
ed to this Lufirious Society, tor the timely prevention and redrefs 
of thisintollerable defect. For it has not been the Jate increafe 
of Shipping alone, the multiplication of Glafs-works 5 Iron-Furna 
ces, and the like, from whence this impolitick diminution of our 
Timber lias proceeded ; but from y difproportionate {preading 
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of Tillage, caufed through that prodigious havock made by fuch 
as lately profefling themfelves againft Root and Branch (either to 
be re-imburs'd’ of their Holy purchafes, or for fome other fordid 
refpe&) were tempted, not only to fell and cut down, but utter- 
ly togrub up, demolifh, and raze, as It were, all thofe many good- 
ly Woods, and Forests, which our more prudent Axceffors left ftan- 
ding, for the Ornament, and fervice of their Country. And this 
devaftatiox is now become fo Epidemical , that unlefs fjome favour- 
able expedient offer it felf, and a way be ferioufly;and fpeedily re- 
folv’d upon, for the future repair of this intollerable defeé, one of 
the moft glorious, and confiderable Bulwarks of this Nation, will, 
within a fhort time, be totally wanting to it. 

3. To attend now a fpontaneous fupply of thefe decay’d Adate- 
vials (which is the vulgar, and natural way) would coft (befides 
the Inclofure). {ome entire Ages repofe of the Plow: Therefore, the 
moft expeditious, and obvious Method, would (doubtlefs ) be by 
one of thefe two ways, Sowing, or Planting. But, firft, it. will 
be requifite to agree upon the Species 5 as what Trees are likely to 
be of greateft Ue, and the fitteft to be cultivated; and then, to 
confider of the A4anner how it may beft be effected. Truly, the 
wafte, and deftrudion of our Woods, has been fo univerfal, that I 
conceive nothing lefs then an univerfal Plamtation of all the forts 
of Trees will fupply,.and well encounter the defect 5 and there- 
fore, I fhall here adventure tofpeak fomething in general of them 
all; though 1 chiefly infift upon the propagation of fuch only as 
feem to be the moft wanting, and ferviceable, 

3. And firft by Trees here, 1 confider principally for the Genus 
generaliffimeum, fuch’ Lignous and woody Plants, as are bard of fub- 
ftance, procere of ftature; that are thick and fold, and {tifly adhere 
to the Ground on which they ftand: Thefe we fhall divide into 
the Greater and moré Ceduous, Fruticant and Shrubby, Feras and 
wild; or more Civiliz’d and domeftique 5 and fuch as are Sative 
and Hortenfial fubalternate to the other; But of which I give only 
atouch, diftributing the reff into thefe two Claes, the Dry, and the 
Aquatic s both of them applicable to the fame civil ules of Buslding, 
Utenfils,Ornament,and Fuel 5 for to dip into their Medicinal virtues. 
is none of my Province, though I fometimes glance at them with due 
fubmiffion, and in few Inftances. 

4. Among the dry, | efteem the more principal, and folid, to be 
the Oak, Elme, Beech, Afh, Chefs. nut, Wall-nut, &c. The lels prin- 
cipal, the Service, Adaple, Lime-tree, Horn-beam, Quick: beam, Birch, 
Hafél,c, together with al! their fub- alternate, and feveral kinds. 


—— which of how many fortsthey are, Sed weque quam multa {pecies, nec womina qua fine, 
We.can't at prefent here ftand to declare, ES numerus, Geor. 2. 


5. Ofthe Aquatical, I reckon the Poplars, Ajp, Alder, Willow, Sal- 
low, Ofer, @c.. Then I thall add a word or two, for the encourage- 
ment of the planting of Frwit-irees, together with fome lefs vaigar, 
but no lef u/éfil Trees, which, as yet are not exdenizon'd amongi{t 
us,or (at leaft) not‘much taken notice of ; And in purfuance here- 
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of, 1 fhall obferve this order + Firft, to thew how they are to be 
Raifed, and then to be Cultivated ; By raifng, 1 under{tand the seed 


andthe Sez!; by Culture the Planting, Fencing, Watering, Dreffing, 
Pruning and ¢ utting ; of all which briefly. 


6. And firft for their Raifing, fome there ares 


Spring of themfelves unforc’t by human care, ——— Nullis bominum cogemtibas, ipfe 
Sponte [ua veniunte—— 


Specifying according to the various difpofition of the 4ir and Soil; 


Some from their Seeds arife, 


Asthe Oak, Chef-nut, Afb, oc. 


Some to thefKGroves from their own Roots do fpring, 


Pars autem pofito furgunt de femine, 


Pullulat ab radice aliis denfisfima Sylva, 
As the Elme, Alder,@3c. and there are others, 


Grow without Root Nil radicis egemt 


ae, 


as Willows, and all the Vimineous kinds, which are saifed of sets 
only. 


Thefe wayes firft Nature gave, Hos natura modes primim dedit —— 


For thus we fee there are more ways to the Wood than ones and 
fhe has furnifh’d us with variety of expedients, 

7. And here we might fall into a deep Philofephical Refearch, 
whether the Earth it felfin fome place thereof or other, even with- 
out Seed, Branch or Root, &c. would produce every kind of 
Vegetable, asit manifettly does, divers forts of Graffe and Plants? 
(wiz, ) the Tre-fole or Clover in {ucculent land ; In dry ground May 
and Rag-weeds ,Inthe very moyft, Argentina,F laggs &c. And the ve- 
ry barren Ferxe,Broome,and Heath, &c, So Virgil notes {terile places 
for the Pitch-tree; we our wett and Uligivous for Birch, Alder, &c. 
The more lofty,poor and perflatile for Eugh, Guixiper, Box, and the 
like ; and we read in the Natural Hiftories of divers Countries, that 
the Cedar, Palmetos Queen-Pines, Ebony, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, &c, 
For Trees; the Tulip, Hyacinth, Crocus, &c. For F lowers,are fome- 
times,and in fome regions Aborigines, defcended immediately from 
the Gexius of the Soyls, Climate, Sun, Shade, Air, Winds, Water, 
Niterous-Salts, Rocks, Bankes, Shores, and (as the Negros-Heads in 
the Batbados ) even without Seed, or any perceptible rudiment, 
But with all this we are not fatisfied without fuppofing fome pre- 
vious fewinal difpofition lurking, and difpers'd in every part of 
the Earth, in what Adolecule or fubtile contextures we {hall not 
enquire, but though happly not at firft fo perfect as the maturer 
Seeds oftheir after peculiar Plants 5 yet fuch as are fit for the Sun 
and Influences to operate on,’til they have prevar'd, difcuG’d, and 
excited their Semina! and Prolifique vertue to exert it felf and a- 
wake out of {leep, in which they lay as in their canfes s And free: 
themlelves from thof¢ impediments which hindred their Specifica- 
tion and Nativity: This Conception the learned Gaffendus would 
illuftrate by the latent fire in Flivts, which never betrays it felf 
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ri] it be forced out by Collifion, but which yet methinks, does not 
{o fully inlighten this Hypothefis, which we only hint for Method 
and Introduction onely : For the defign of this Difcourfe is not ta 
perfwade Aden to fit till, and let Nature work alone, but to ayd 
and aflatt ber as much as they are able from Seeds and Plants already 
perfected, and qualified for more fpeedy Propagation. Molt Inge- 
nious, in the mean time is what fome upon an accurate and nares 
row guefle, have not feared to pronounce ; namely, that all plants 
ing by Seed, was but a kind of fvoculation,; and propagation by 
€yons and Sprouts, but a Subterranean Graffing : And upon this ace 
count I am the more willing to aflent, that in Removing of wild 
Trees, taken out of incumber'd places, (fo it be perform’d with all 
due circumftances) there may happen confiderable Improvements § 
fince, as there is fomething in Super-graffing, or the repetition of 
Graffing for the inlargement, and melioration of Fruit 5 fo there 
may be alfoin a carefull Removal 5 efpecially the Tree being of a 
kind apt to dilate its Roots, and taken. whileft thofe Roots may he 
fafely, and intirely transferrd; and likewife, becaule it is prefum’d 
that moft Trees propagated by Seeds, emitt a princ! pal Root, very 
deep into the Earth, which frequently extracting but a courfer 
Nutriment (though it may happly yield aclofe, and firmer Timber) 
yet is not foapt to Shoot and {pread, as what are by Removal de- 
prived of that Root, and by being more impregnate with the S#a, 
Dews and heavenly Influences neet the furface, inabled to produce 
larger, more delicate and better tafted Frait; fuppofing Nutts, 
Maft, or Berries, for we would not go out of our F oref? for inftane 
ces. And yet evenin thefe defents of the Top-Root, it fometimes 
penetrating to a Veine of fome rich Marle or other Mould, the exe 
traordinary flourifhing and expedition of growth, will foon give 
notice of it. But to make fome Trial of this, ‘twere no difheult 
matter, when one plants a Nurfery or Grove,to experiment what the 
Earth, as far as the Roots are like to reach, will advance and dif- 
cover tous. 

9. In the mean time, it has been ftifly controverted by fomey 
whether were better to raife Trees for Tiber, and the like ufes, 
from their Seeds and firlt Rudiments 5 or to Tranfplant {uch as we 
Gnd have either raisd themfelves from their Seeds, or {pring 
from the Afother-reots, Now, thatto produce them immediate= 
ly of the Seed is the better way, thefe Reafons may {cem to evince. 

Firft. becaufe they take foonelt. Secondly, becaufe they make 
the ftraighteft, and»moft uniform fhoot. ‘Thirdly, becaufe they 
will neither require fiaking, nor watering (which are two very con- 
{iderable Articles) and laftly, for that all tranfplanting (though it 
much improve Fruit trees) unlefs they are taken up the firft Yeary 
or two, is aconfiderable impediment to the growth of Foreft-trees. 
And, though it be true, that divers of thole which are tound in 
Woods, efpecially Oaklings, young Beeches, Afb, and fome others, 
fpring from the felf-fown waft and keys ; yet, being for the moft 
part dropp’d, and difieminated amongft the half rotten fticks 
mufty leaves, and perplexities of the wother-roots,they grow {crag- 
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Which checks their growth,and makes their bodies pine. Crefcentique adimunt fetus wvuntque ferentem, 


Nor can their roots expand, and f{pread themfelves as they would 
do if they were fown, or had been planted in a more open, free, 
and ingenuous Soil And that this is fo, I do affirm upon Expe- 
rience, thatan Acorz fown by hand ina Nurfery, or ground where 
it may be free from thefe encumbrances , {hall in two or three 
Years out-ftrip a Plant of twice that age, which has either been 
felffown in the Woods, or removed 5 unlefs it fortune, by fome 
favourable accident, to have been {cattered into a more natural, 
penetrable, and better qualified place: But this difproportton is 
yet infinitely more remarkable in the Pime, and the Wall-nut tree, 
where the Nat fet into the ground does ufually overtake a Tree 
of ten years growth which was planted at the fame inftant s and 
this is a Secret fogenerally mif-reprefented by moft of thofe who 
have treated of thefe fort of Trees, that I could not fuffer it to 
pafs over without a particular remark; fo as the noble Poet (with 
pardon for receding from fo venerable Authority ) might be 
miftaken, when he delivers this obfervation as wxzverfal, to the 
prejudice of Sowing, and raifing Woods from their Rudiments : 


Trees which from fcattered Seeds to {pring are made 
Come flowly on; for our Grand-childrens fhade. 


And indeed I know divers are of this opinion; and poflibly in 
fome luckier Soils, and where extraordinary care is had in Tran/- 
planting, and removing cumbrances, &c, There may be rea- 
fon for it; But I affirm it 4: #4 mat, and for the moft part, and find 
Ihave the fuffrage of another no inelegant Poet , if notina full 
aflent to my Afertion, yet in the choyce of my procedure fer their 


perfection, 


Geo.2. 


Nam qua feminibus jafis fe fuftulit arbos 
Tarda venit 3 feris fakura neposibus umbram. 
Geor..2. 


—— Though Suckers which the Stock repaire, 

Wi!l with th:ck Branches crowd the empty Aire, 
Or the Grownd-Oak tranfplanted, boughs may fhoot 
Yet no fuch Grov’s do’s with my fancy fuit 

As what from Acorns fet on even rows 

In open fields at their due diftance grows. 

What though your Ground long time muft fallow ly, 
And Secdling-Oakes yield but a flow Supply ? 

No walks elfe can be for like beauty prais’d 
For,certain ’tis, that Plants from Acorns rais'd, 

As tothe Center deeper fivers fpread, 

So tothe Zenith more advance their head : 

Be it that Plawes for natural moyfture pine, 

And as expos'd at Change of Soile decline 5 

Or that the Acorn with itsmative mould 

Do's thrive,and fpread, and firme alliance held. 


= ipfa de Rirpe parentis 

Pulluler,S tennes tollas fe quercus in auras, 
Aut mutata folo, ramis exultet opacis 4 

Forma tamen nemoris non fit mibi gratior ulla, 
Quan quod per campos, pofito de femine,crevit 
Et quamquam fit agro pralongum tempus inerti 
Durcendum,ac tarda [urgant de femine quercus : 
His tamen, his longe veniunt felicius umbra. 
Nam certum e& de glande {atas radicibes imis 
Altius in terram per fe de(cendere plantas : 
Majore(que adeoin coelum profundere ramos. 
Seu quod dedi(cant mutatam femina matrem, 
Dgenremque ferant alieno ex ubere prolem : 

Sive quod ipfa | bi cognata inolefceve terra 

Glans primo melins panlatim affuevit ab ortu. 
Rapinus Hort. !/. 2. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Soile, and of Seed. 


1.¥ YEre, for Atethods fake, fomething it were expedient to pres 

mife concerning the Soile 3 and indeedI do acknowledge 
to have obferv’d fo vaft a difference in the Improvement of Woods, 
by that of the Ground, that it is at no hand to be neglected: 
But this being more than Tranfitorily touch’d in each Chapter 
of the enfuing Défcourfe, 1 thall not need to affignit any apart y 
when I have affirm’d in General, that moft Timber-Trees grow 
and profper well in any tollerable Lazd which will produce Corz 
or Rye, and whichis not in excefle Stony 5 in which neverthelefle 
there are fome Trees delight; or altogether C/ay, which few, or 
none do naturally affe&; And yet the Oak is feen to profper in 
it, for its toughnefie preferr'd before any other by many Work- 
men, though of all Soyls the Cow-pafture do certainly exceed, be 
it for what purpofe foever of planting Weod. Rather therefore 
we fhould take notice how many great W#tts and ixgenious Perfons, 
who have leafure and faculty are in pain for Improvements of their 
Heaths and barren Hills, cold and ftarving places, which caufes 
them to be neglected and defpair’d of ; whileft they flatter their 
hopes and vain expectations with fructifying liquors, Chymical 
Menfirues and fuch vaft conceptions; in the mean time that one 
may fhew them as Heathy and Hope-lefs grounds, and barren Hills 
as any in Evgland, that do now bear, or lately have born Woods, 
Groves and Copfes which yield the Owxers more wealth, than the 
richeft and moft opulent Wheat-Lands: And if it be objected that 
tis fo long a day before thefe Plantations can afford that gain 5 
The Brabant Nurferies, and divers home-plantations of induftrions 
Perfons are fufficient to convince the gain-fayer. And when by 
this Husbandry a few .dcorns fhall have peop!'d the Neighboring 
Regions with young Stocks and Trees; the refidue will become 
Groves and Copfes of infinite delight and fatisfaCtion to the Planters. 


- Befides, we daily fee what Courfe Lands will bear thefe Stocks 


(fuppofe them Oaks, Wall-nutts, Chefs-nutts, Pines, Firr, Afb, Wild= 
Pears, Crabbs, @c,) and fome of them, as for inftance the Peare 
and the Firr or Pine, {trike their Roots through the rougheft and 
moft impenetrable Rocks and clefts of Stome it felf; and others 
require not any rich or pingued, but very moderate Soile 5 efpeci- 
ally, if committed to it in Seeds, which allyes them totheir Afo- — 
ther and Nurfé without renitency or regrett : And then confidering 
whatafliftances a little Care in eafing and ftirring of the ground 
about them for a few years does afford them: What cannot a 
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{trong Plow, a Winter mellowing, and fummer heats, incorporated 
with the pregnant Turfe, or a flight afliftance ot Lime performe e+ 
ven in the moft unnatural and obftinate Soi/e? And in fuch places 
where anciently Woods have grown, but are now unkind to themy 
the fault isto be reformed by this Care ; and chiefly, by a Sedu- 
lous extirpation of the old remainders of Roots, and latent Stumps, 
which by their wuftinefs, and other pernicious qualities,fowre the 
ground,and poyfon the Comception, And herewith let me put in this 
note, that even the Soile it fel does frequently difcover and point 
beft to the particular Species, though fome are for all places alike : 
butd thall fay no more of thete particulars at this time, becaule, 
the reft is fprinkl'd over this whole Work in their due places; 
Wherefore we haften to the following Tit/e, namely, the choyce 
and ordering of the Seeds. | | | 
2, Chufe your Seed of that which is perfectly mature, pouderonus Sed. 

and found; commonly that which is eafily fhaken from the boughs, 

or gathered about November, immediately upon its fpontaneous 
fall,or taken from the tops and fummities of the faireft and foundeft 
Trees, isbett, and does (for the moft part) direct to the proper 
feafon of interring,@c. According to Inflitution, For, 


Nature her felf who all created firft, Nam [pecimen {ationis,& infitionis erigo 

Invented fowing, and the wild Plants-nurs’t : Ip{a fuit rerum primum watara creatrix 

When Maft and Berries from the Treesdiddrop, Arboribus quouiam baccea, glande(que caduca 

Succeeded under by a numerous Crop. Tempestiva dabdnt pullorum examina fubter, Sc. 
Lucrete?.S» 


Yet this is to beconfider’d, that if the place you fow in be too cold 
for an Autumnal femination, your Acorns, Ataft, and other Seeds 
may be prepared for the Verwal by being barrel’d, ot potted up 
in moift Sand or Earth ftratumS.S, during the Winter; at the ex- 
piration whereof you will find them Jprouted 5 and being commit- 
ted to the Earth, with a tender hand, as apt to take as if they had 
been fown with the moft early, nay with great advantage: by this 
means,too, they have efcaped the Vermine (which are prodigious 
devourers of Winter {owing) and will not_be much concern'd 
with the increafing heat of the Seafoz, as fuch as being crude, 
and wnfermented are newly fown in the beginning of the Spreng 5 
efpecially inhot and loofe Grounds; being already in fo fair a pro- 
grefs by this artificial preparation ; and which Gif the provifion to 
be made be very great) may be thus manag’d. Chufle a fit piece 
of Ground, and with boards (if it have not that poft7on of it felf) 
defign it three foot high 5 lay the firft foot in fine Earth, another of 
Seeds, Acorns, Maft,Keys Nuts,Haws ,Holly-beries, %¢, Promifcuoutly, 
or féparate, with (now, and then) a little Afould fprinkled amengft 
them: The third foot wholly Earth : Of thefe preparatory Adaga- 
zines make as many, and as much larger-ones as will ferve your 
turn, continuing it from time to time as your ftore is brought in. 
‘The fame for ruder handlings, may you alfo do by burying your 
Seeds in dry Sand, or pulveriz’d Earth, Barreding them (as I faid ) 
in T#bs, or laid in heaps in fome deep Cellar where the rigour of 
the Winter may leaft prejudice them’; and T have fill’d old Haw- 

’ D 2 pers. 
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pers, Bee-bives, and Boxes with them, and found the like advan- 
tage, which is to have them ready for your Semiwary, as before 
hath been fhew’d, and exceedingly prevent the feafon, There be 
alfo who affirm, that the carefull cracking and opening of Stozes 
which include the Kernels, as foon as ripe, precipitate Growth and 
gaina years advance. , » 

3. But to purfue this to fome farther Advantages as to what 
concerns the election of your Seed, It is to be confider'd, that there 
is vaft difference, (what if 1 fhould affirm more than an byndred 
pears) in Trees even of the fame growth and Bed, which I judge to 
proceed from the variety and quality of the Seed: This, for i#- 
fiance, is evidently feen in the heart, procerity and ftature of Tim- 
ber ; and therefore chufe net your Seeds alwaies from the moft 
Fruitful-trees, which are commonly the moft Aged, and decayed 5 
but from fuch as are found moft folid and fair : Nor,for this reafony 
covet the largeft Acorns,@c, (but as Husband- men do their Wheat) 
the moft weighty, clean and bright : This Obfervation we deduce 
from Frait-trees, which we feldom find to bear fo kindly, and plen- 
tifully, from a found ftock, fmooth Rind, and firm Wood, as from a 
rough, lax, and untoward Tree, whichis rather prone to fpend it 
felt in Fruit, (the ultimate effort, and final endeavour of its moft 
delicate Sap,) than in folid and clofe fubfiance to encreafe the Tiw- 
ber. And this fhall fuffice, though fome haply might here recom- 
mend to us a more accurate Aficrofcopical examen,to interpret their 
mott fecret Schematifmes, which were an over icity for thefe great 
Plantations, 

4, As-concerning the medicating, and infuccation of Seeds, or 
enforcing the Earth by rich and generous Compofts, &c. for Trees 
of thefe kinds, I am no great favourer of it ; not only, becaufe the 
charge would much difcourage the Work; but for that we find it 
unneceflary, and for moft of our Foreft-trees, noxious ; fince even 
where the ground is too fertile, they thrive not fo well; and ifa 
Mould be not proper for one fort 1t may be fit for avother: Yet I 
would not (by this) hinder any from thetrial, what advance fuch 
Experiments will produce : Inthe meantime, for the fimple Ivbibi- 
tion of fome Seeds and Kernels,when they prove extraordinary dry, 
and, as the Seafon may fall out, it might not be amifs to macerate 
them in A4/k or Water only,a little impregnated with Cow-dung,@c, 
during the ipace of twenty four hours,to give them a/pzri# to {prout, » 
and chet the fooner 3 efpecially, if you have been retarded in your 
fowing without our former preparation. 

5. Being thus provided with Seeds of all kinds, I would advife 
to raile Woods by {owing them apart, in feveral places deftin'd for 
their growth, where the Aould being prepar'd (as I fhall fhew 
hereafter) and fo qualified (if eleGtion be made) as beft to fuit 
with the nature of the Species,they may be fown promifcuon/ly,which 
is the moft natural and Rural; or in {treight and even lines, for 
Hedg-rows, Avenues, and Walks, which is the more Ormamental : 
But, becaufe fome may chufe rather to draw them out of Nurferies 

*that 
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that the Cw/tvre is not much different,nor the hinderance confides 
rable (provided they be early,and carefully Removed ){ will finith 
what I have to fay concerning thefe Trees inthe Sevinary, and thew 
how they are there to be Rated, Tranfplanted, and Gevern'd till they 
can fhift for themfelves. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Seminary. 


. Ui Vineamy, vel Arbufinme conftituere volet, Seminaria prins Seminary 
facere debebit , was the precept of Columella, 1. s. & 5. 

{peaking of Vineyards and Fruit-trees: and, doubtlefle, we cannot 
purfue a better Courfe for the Propagation of Tizber-trecs » For 
though it feem but a trivial defign that one fhould make a Nurfery 
of Forefferss yetitisnot tobe imagif’d, without the experience 
of it, what prodigious Numbers avery {mall pot of Ground well 
Cultivated, and deftin’d for this purpofe, would be able to furnifh 
towards the fending forth of yearly Colowies into all the naked 
quarters of a Lerdfhip, or Demeafnes 5 Being with a pleafant In- 
dujftry liberally diftributed amongft the Texanzts, and difpos'd of 
about the Hedge-rows, and other Wafte, and uncultivated places, for 
Timber, Shelter, Fuel, and Ornament, toan incredible Advantage. 
This being a cheap, and Jaudable Work, of fo much pleafure in 
the execution, and fo certain a profit in the event; to be but once 
well done (for, as I affirm’d, a very {mall Nurfery will in afew years 
people a vaft extent of Ground) hath made me fometimes in admi- 
ration at the univerfal negligence, | 

2. Having therefore made choice of fome fit place of Ground, 
well Fenced, refpecting the South eat, rather than the full South, 
and well protected from the North and Weft 5 


‘He that for wood his Field would fow, ui fereve ingenuum volet agrum, 
1 Muft clear it of the Shrubés that grow 3 Liberat prius avva fruticibus 5 
Cut Brambles up, and the Ferne mow. Faice rubos, filicemque refecat. ; 
Boeth./.2.Mef. 


This done,let it be Broken up the Winter before you fow, to mellow 
it§ efpeciallyific be a Clay, apd then the furrow would be made 
deeper; or fo, at leaft; as you would prepare it for. Wheat: Or 
you may Trench it with the Spade, by which means it will the eafier 
be cleanfed of whatfoever may obftruét the putting forth, and in- 
finuating of the tender Roots : Then having given it afecond /fir- 
: ring, immediately before you fow, caft, and difpofe it into Rills, 
or {mall narrow Trenches of four, or five inches deep, and in even 
lines, at two foot interval, for the more commodious Runcatioz, 
Hawing,and drefling the Trees : Into thefe Furrows (for aConfeminea 


Sylva) 


fe) 
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Sylva) throw your Oak, Beech, Afh, Nuts , all the Glandiferous 
Seeds, Maft, and Key-bearing kinds fo as they Jie not too thick 
and then cover them very well witha Rake,or fine-tooth'd Harrow, 
as they do for Peafé: Or, tobe more accurate, YOu may fet them 
as they do Beans (efpecially, the Nuts and Acorns) and that every 
Species by themfelves, for the Roboraria, Glandaria, Ulmariay &e. 
which is the better way: Thisis to be done at the latter end of 
offober, for the Autumnal fowing 5 and in the lighter ground about 
February for the Verzal. 


Then fee your hopefull Grove with Acorns fown, — Proinde nemus fparfa cures de glande pavandum P 


Bute’re your Seed into the Field be thrown Sed tamen ante tuo mandes quam femina campo 5 
With crooked Plough firk let the lufty Swain — Ipfe tibi duro robustus vomere foffor : 
Break-up,and ftubborn Clodds with Harrow plain. \Omne folum fubigat late, explanet que [ubadum. 
Then when the Stemm appears, to make it bare Cumque novus fiffo primum de germine ramus 

And lighten the hard Earth with Hough, prepare.  Findit bumum, rur{us ferro verfanda bicornt 
Hough in the Spring: nor frequent Culture fail, Confita vere novo tellus, cultuque frequenti 

Left noxious Weeds ore the young Wood prevail : Exercenda, berba circum ne forte nocentes 


To barren ground with toyle large meanour add, Preveniant, germenque ipfum radicibus urant. 
Good-husbandry will forcea Ground that’sbad. Mec cults campum cuntlantem urgere frequenti, 


Eater renee et ka be re endocsE. - 
Rapinus/.2. 
Note that 6 Byjbells of Acorns will fow or plant an Aker, at one 
foots diftance. : 

3, Your Plants beginning now to peep fhould be earthed up, and 
comforted alittle 3 éfpecially, after breaking of the greater Frofts, 
and when the fwelling mould is apt to fpue them forth; but when 
they are about an é#ch above ground you may in a *oift feafon, 
draw them up where they are too thick, and fet them immediately 
-, other lines, or Beds prepar'd for them or you may plant them 
in double fojes, where they may abide for good and all, and to re- 
riain till they are of a competent ftature to be Tranfplanted ,; where 
they fhould be fet at fech ype as their feveral Ainds require 5 
but if you draw them orily for the thinning of your Seminary, prick 
them into fome empty Beds (or a Plantarinm purpofely defign’d) 
at one foot ivterval, leaving the reft at two or three, | 

4. When your Seedlings have {tood thus till June,beftow a flight 
digging upon them, and {catter a little #ungy, half rotten Litter, 
Fearn, Bean-hame, or old Leaves among them, to preferve the Roots 
from {corching, and to entertain the moifture ; and then in March 
following (by which time it will be quite confum'd and very mel- 
low) you fhall chop it all into the earth, and mingle it together: 
Continue this proce for two or three years fucceflively 5 For till 
then, the fubftance of the Kernell will hardly be {pent in the plant, 
which isof maineimport; but then (and that the ftatuire of your 
young Impes invite) you may plant them forth, carefully taking up 
their Roots,and cutting the Stee within an inch of the ground (ifthe 
kind, of which hereafter, fuffer the Avife) fet them where they are 
to continue : If thus you reduce them to the diftance of forty foot 5 
thie Intervals may be planted with 4/, which may be fell’d either 
for Poles, or Timber without the Jeaft prejudice of the Oak, fome 
repeat the cutting we fpake of the fecond Year, and after Adarch 

(the 
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(the Aéoon decreafing) re-cut themat half a foot from the farface 5 
and then meddle with them no more: but this (if the procefs be not 
more fevere than needs) muft be done witha very fharp Injtrument, 
and with care, leaft you violate, and unféttle the Root ; which is 
likewife to be prattis'd upon all thofe which you did not Tranfplant, 
unlefs you find them very thriving Trees; and thenit fhall fufticeto 
prune off the Branches, and {pare the Tops ; for this does not only 
greatly eftablifh your Platts by diverting the Sap to the Roots; 
but likewife frees them from the injury and concuffions of the 
Winds, and makesthem to produce handfom, ftreight hots, infi- 
nitely preferable to fuch as are abandon’‘d to Nature, and Accident, 
without this difcipline : By this means the 02 will become excel- 
lent Timber, {hooting into ftreight and fingle stews,: The Chefs: nut; 
Afb, &e. multiply into Poles, which you may reduce to ftandards 
at pleafure ; To this add, that as oft as you make your annual 
Tranjplanting, out of the Nurfery, by drawing forth the choyceft 
Stocks,the remainder will be improved by a due ftirring and turning 
of the mould about their Roots, 
5+ Theophrafius im his third Book de Canfes ¢.7. gives us great cau- 
tion in planting to preferve the Roots, and efpecially the Earthy 
adhering to the. fmalleft Fibers, which fhould by no means be 
fhaken off, as moft of our Garduers doto trim and quicken them 
as they pretend, which isto cutthem fhorter, &c. not at all con- 
fidering, that thofe tender Hairs are the very mouths and Vehicles 
which fuck in the nutriment,and transfufe into all the parts of the 
Tree, and that thefe once perifhing, the thicker and larger Roots, 
hard and lefs {pungie, fignifie lietle but to eftablifhethe Stem; as 
Lhave frequently experimented in Oramge-Trees, whofe Fibers are 
fo very obnoxious to rot, if they take im the leaft excels of wet * 
And therefore Cato adviles usto take care that we bind the mould 
about them, or transfer the Hoots in Baskets, to preferve it from 
forfaking them; For this Earth being already applied and fitted 
to the overtures and mouths of the Fibers, it will require fome time 
to bring them in appetite again to a new mould, by which to re- 
pair their lofs, furnifh therr ftock, and proceed in théir wonted 
Oeconomy without manifeft danger and interruption ¢ Nor lefs ought 
our caretobe in the making and drefling of the pits and fofes 
into which we defign our Tra#plantation, which fhould be prepar’d 
and left fome time oper to macerating Rains, Frofts and Sun, that 
may refolve the compacted Sait, render the Earth friable, mix and 
qualifie it foraliment, and.to be more eafily drawnin and digefted' 
by the Koots and analogus Stomack of the Trees : Thisto fome de- 
gree may be artificially: done, by burning’ of firaw in the newly 
opened Pzts,and arenching the would with Water ; efpecially in over 
dry feafons, and by meliorating barren-ground with fweet, and 
comminuted let ations. a 
» 6 The Author of the Natural Hiftory, P/i#y,tells us it was'a vul- 
gar Tradition, in his time, that no Tree, fhould be Removed un- 
der two yearsold, orabove three: Cafo would have none Tran/- 
‘ plantcd 
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planted \efs than five fingers in diametre; But 1 have fhew'd why 
wearenot toattend {0 Jong for ‘uch as we raife of Seedlings : In the 
interim, if thefe directions appear too bufie, or operofe, or that the 
Plantation you intend be very ample, amore compendious Adethod 
will be the confuled fowing of Acorns, @c. in Furrows, two foot 
afunder, covered at three fingers depth, and fo for three years 
cleanfed, and the firft Winter cover'd with fearn, without any far- 
ther culture, unle{ you Tran/plant them 5 but, as I fhewed before, 
in Nurferies they would be cut an inch from the Ground, and then 
let ftand till Afarch the fecond year, when it fhall be fufficient to 
disbranch them to one only fhoot, whether you fuffer them to ffand, 
or remove them elfewhere. But to make an Efay what Seed is moft 
agreeable to the Soi, you may by the thriving of a promifcuous 
Semination make a judgement of, 


What each Soil bears, and what it does refule. Quid quaque ferat regio, & quid quaquerecufet, 


Tranfplanting thofe which you find leaft agreeing with the place; 
or elfe, by Copfing the ftarvlings in the places where they are new 
fown, caufe them fometimes to overtake even their untouch’'d con- 
temporaries. 

7. But here fome may inquire what diftancee 1 would generally 
aflign to Ti ran|planted Trees ? To this fomewhat is faid in the enfuing 
Periods, and as occafion offers ; though the promifcuous rifing of 
them in Foreft- Work, wild, and natural is to us I acknowledge 
more pleafing, than all the ftudied accuracy in ranging of them; 
unlefsit be, where they conduct and lead us to Avenues, and are 
planted for Viftas (asthe Italians term is) in which cafe, the pro- 
portion of the Breadth and Length of the Walks, &c, fhould go- 
vern, as well asthe Nature of the Tree, with this only note; That 
fuch Trees as are rather apt to {pread, than mount, as the 02k, 
Beech,Wall-nutt,&c. be difpos'd at wider intervals, than the other, 
and fuch as grow beft in Confort, asthe Elm, Afh, Lime-tree, Syco- 
more, Firr, Pine, &c. Regard is likewife to be had to the quality 
of the Soil, for this work: V, G. If Trees that affect cold and moift 
grounds, be planted in hot and dry places, then fet them at clofer 
Order; but Zrees which love fcorching and dry Grounds at farther 
diftance: The like rule may alfo guide in fituations expos’d to im- 
petuous Winds and other accidents which may ferve for general 


_ Rules in this piece of TaGies, 


8. To leave nothing omitted which may contribute to the fta- 
bility of our Trax/planted Trees, fomething is to be premis'd con- 
cerning their fiakzng, and fecuring from external injuries, efpeci- 
ally from Winds and Cattel, again{t both which,fuch as are planted 
in Copfes, and for ample Woods, are fufficiently defended by the 
Mounds and their clofer order 5 efpecially, ifthey rife of Seed : But 
where they are exposd in fizgle rows, as in Walks and Avenues , 
the moft effectual courfe is to evpale them with three good quarter 
flakes of competent length fet in triangle and made faft to one 


“another by fhort pieces above and beneath;in whicha few Brambles 


being 
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being ftuck, fecure it abundantly without that choking or fretting, 
to which Trees are obnoxious that are only fingle Staked and Bufh- 
ed as the vulgar manner is; Nor is the charge of this fo coffiderable, 
as the great advantage , accounting for the frequent reparations 
which the other willrequite. Where Cattel do not come, I find 
a good piece of Rope, tyed faft about the neck of Trees upon a wilp 
of firaw to preferve it from galing,and the other end tightly ftrein’d 
to ahook or peg inthe ground (as the Shrouds 1n Ships are faftned 
tothe Majts) fufficiently ftablifhes my Trees againft the Weffern 
blafts without more trouble 5; forthe Winds of other quarters fel- 
dom infeft us. But thefe Cords had need be well. pstch’t to pre- 
ferve them from wett, and fo they will Jaft many Years: I cannot 
in the mean time conceal what a noble Perfon has affur’d me, that 
in his goodly Plantations of Trees in Scotland, where they are 
continually expos d to much greater, and more impetuous Winds 
than we are ufually acquainted with 3 he never flakes any of his 
Trees; but upon all difafters of this kind, caufes only his Servants 
to redrof, and fet them up again as oft as they happen to be over- 
thrown ; which he has affirm’d to mie, thrives better with them, 
than with thofe which he has flaked 3 and that at laft they ftrike 
root fo faft, as nothing but the Axe is able to proftrate them; and 
there is good reafon for it in my opinion , whilft thefe concuffions 
of the Roots, loofning the vould,not only make room for their more 
eafie infinuations, but likewife opens, and prepares it to receive, 
and impart the better nourifhment : It is inanother place I fuggeft 
that Tranfplanted Pizes and Firrs, for want of their penetrating 
Tap roots, are hardly confiftent again{t thefe Gufs after they are 
grown high; efpecially where they are fet clofe, and in Tufts . 
which betraies them to the greater difadvantage; And therefore 
fuch Trees do beft in Walks, and at competent diffances, where they 
efcape tolerably well: Such therefore as we defign for Woods of 
them, fhould befow'd, and never remov'd 5 but of this hereafter, 
I now proceed to particulars. 
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CHAP. IIL. 
Of the Oak. 


1.) Obur, the Oak, | have fometimes confider'd it very ferioufly, 
: R what fhould move Piizy to make a whole Chapter of oxe on- 
ly Lixe, whichis lefs then the Argument alone of moft.of the reft in 
his huge Volumn : but the weightine(s of the A¢atter does worthily 
excufe him, who is not wont to fpare his Words, or his Reader. 
Glandiferi maximé generis omnes, quibus hoxos apud Romanos per- 
petuns. “ Maft-bearing-trees mere principally thofe which the Ro- 
<< mans held in chiefeft repute, \ib.6.cap.3. And in the following 
where he treats of Chaplets, and the dignity of the Civic Coronet, 
it might be compos’d of the Leaves or Branches of any Oak, provi- 
ded it werea bearing Tree, and had Acorns uponit. It is forthe 
efteem which thefe wife, and glorious people had of this Tree above 
all others, that I will firft begin with the 02k, 

2. The Oak is of four kinds; two of which are moft common 

with us; (for we fhall fay little of the Cerris, goodly to look on, but 
for little elfe) the Quercus urbaxa, which grows more up-right,and. 
being clean, and lighter is fitteft for Tiwber: And the Robur or 
Quercus Syluefiris, (taking Robur for the general name, at leaft, as 
contradiftin@ from the re{t) which is of an hard, black grain, bear- 
ing a {maller Acorn, and affecting to fpread in branches, and to put 
forth his Roots more above ground; and therefore in the plan- 
ting,to be allow’d a greater diftance; viz. from twenty five, to 
forty foot; (nay fometimes as many yards ) whereas the other 
{hooting up more erect will be contented with fifteerz: This 
kind is farther tobe diftinguifh’d by his fullnefs of /eaves, which 
tarnifh , and becoming yellow at the fa, do commonly clothe 
it all the Winter, the Roots growing very deep and ftragling. 
The Author of Britannia Baconica {peaks of an Oak, in Lanba- 
dron Park in Cormwall, which bears conftantly leaves {peckl’d 
with White; and of another call’d-the Pat#ted-Oak , which I only 
mention here, that the variety may be compar'd by fome ingenious 
perfon thereabouts, as well as the truth of the fatal pre-admonition 
of Oaks bearing ftrange leaves. 

3. Itis inthe mean time the propagation of this large {preading 
Oak, which isefpecially recommended for the excellency of the 
Timber, and that his Adajeffies Forefts were well and plentifully 
ftor'd with them ; becaule they require room, and {pace to amplifie 
and expand themfelves, and would therefore be planted at more 
remote diftances, and free from all encumbrances: And this upon, 
confideration how lowly a full-grown O2k mounts upwards, and 
how /peedily they {pread, and dilate themfelves to all quarters, by 

drefling 
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drefling and due culture 5 fo. as above forty years advance is to be 
gain'd by this only Induftry : And, if thus his A¢ajefizes Forefts,and 
Chafes were ftor'd 3 viz. with this fpreading Tree at handfom Inter- 
vals, by which Grazing might be improv’d tor the feeding of Deer 
and Cattel under them, (for {uch was the old Saltus) benignly vificed 
with the gleams of the Sun, and adorn’d withthe diftant Lands kips 
appearing through the glades,and frequent Vallies. 


15 


betwixt Carula ditinguens inter plaga currere poffet 


Whole rows the azure Skie isfeen immix’d, Per tumulos, & convalles, campo(que profafa: 


With Hillocks, Vales, and Fields, ax now wee fee Use nunc effe vides vario diftinEa lepére 


Diftinguifh’d in a {weet variety 5 Omnia, qua pomis ixter(ita dulcibus ornant 


Such places which wild Apple-trees throughout — Arulfifque tenent felicibus obfita circum. 
L 


Adorn, and happy Shrubs grow all about. . 

As the Poet deferibes his Olive-groves. Nothing could be more 
ravifhing 3 for fo we might alfo {prinkle Frait-trees. among{t them 
(of which hereafter) for Sider, and many fingular ufes, and fhould 
find {uch gdodly Plantations the boaft of our Rangers, and Forefts 
infinitely preferrable to any thing we have yet beheld, rade, and 
negledted as they are: I fay, when his Adajefly fhall proceed (as he 
hath defige’d) to animate this laudable pride into fafhon,Forefts and 
Woods (as well as Fields and Incloferes) will prefent us with another 
face than now they do. And here I cannot but applaud the wor- 
thy Induftry of old Sir Harbotle Grimftone, who (1 am told) from 
a very {mall Nurfery of Acorns, which he fow'd in the neglected 
corners of his ground, did draw forth fuch numbers of O2ks of com- 
petent growths as being planted about his F ields ineven, and uni- 
tormrows, about one hundred foot from the Hedges 5 bufh’d, and 
well water'd till they had fufficiently fix'd themfelves, did wonder- 
fally improve both the beauty, and the value of his Demeafnes. 
But I proceed. 

4. Both thefe kinds would be taken up very young, and Tranf- 
planted about Ofober ; fome yet for thefe hardy, and late {pringing 
Trees, defer it til] the Winter be well over; but the Earth had need 
be moyft; and though they will grow tolerably in moft grounds ; 
yet do they generally affect the found, black. deep and fafé mould, 
rather warm than over wet and cold, and a little rifing ; tor this 
produces the firmeft Tizber ; though my L. Bacon prefer that which 
grows in the weiter grounds for Ship timber, as the moft toxgh, and 
le& fubjeét to rift: but let ushear Pliny. Thisis a general Rule, 
faith bes “What Trees foever they be which grow tolerably either 
“ on Hills, or Vallies, arife to greater ftature,and fpread more amply 
‘in the lower ground: But the Timber is far better, and ofa finer 
* eraiz, which grows upon the Adountains 5 excepting only <pple, 
“and Pear trees. And in the 39 cap. 4b. 16. The Timber ot thote 
“ Trees which grow in wot and fhady places is not fo good as 
¢: chat which'comes from a more expos'd fituation, nor is it fo clofe, 
“ (ybftantialand durable; upon which he much prefers the Tiw- 
ber growing in Tufcany , before that towards the Venetian fide , 
and upper part of the Gulph: And that Timber fo growing wasin 
greateft efteem long before Pliny, we “e the fpear of Asamemnon 
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1 me Scan eve woTeeges Yy@. Ia a: froma Tree fo expos’d ; and 
Dydimus givestheireafon. Te 73% dvéup (fays he) ror wyvaCeudva Sy 
de, seta, &c. For that being continually weather-beaten they be- 
come hardier and tougher. ‘The refule of all is, that upon occafion 
of {pecial Timber, there isa very great and confiderable difference § 
fo as fome Oaken Timber proves manifeftly weaker, more {pungie, 
and fooner decaying than other: The like may be affirm’d of Ah, 
and other kinds; and generally fpeaking, the clofe-grazn'd is the 
ftouteft, and moft permanent: But of this let the induftrious con- 
fult that whole tewth Chapter inthe fecond Book of Vitruvius, where 
he exprefly treats of this Argument,De Abiete fapernate @ inferna- 
te, cum Apennini defcriptione : Where we note concerning Oak, 
that it neither profpers in very bot, nor exceflive cold Countries 5 
and therefore there is little good of it tobe found in Africa, or 
indeed, the lower, and moft fouthern parts of Italy (for the Vene- 
tians have excellent Tiezber) nor in Denmark or Norway comparae 
ble to ours; it chiefly affecting a temperate Climate, and where 
they grow naturally in abundance, ‘tisa promifing marke of it; If 
I were to make choice of the place, or the Tree, it fhould be fuch as 
grows in the beft Cow-paftwre,or,up-land Azeadow, where the mould 
is rich and {weet(Suffolk affords an admirable inftance) and in fuch 
places you may allo Tranjplant large Trees with extraordinary fuecels 
And therefore it were not amifsto bore , and fearch the ground 
where you intend to plant or fow before you fall to work; fince 
Earth too foallow or rockie is not fo proper for this Timber ; the 
Roots fix not kindly, and though for a time they may Yeem to 
flourifh, yet they will dwindle. 

5- Butto difcourage none, Oaks profper exceedingly even in 
gravel, and moift Clays, which moft other Trees abhor ; yea, 
even the coldeft C/zy grounds that will hardly graze: But thefe 
Trees will frequentlymake Stazds, as they encounter variety of 
footing; and fometimés proceed again vigoroufly, as they either 
penetrate beyond, or out-grow their obftrudctions, and meet bet- 
ter Earth, 5 which is of that confequence, that I dare boldly affirm, 
more than an hundred. years advance is clearly gain‘d by Soil and 
Husbandry. \ have yet read, that there grow Oaks (fome of which 
have contain’d ten loads apiece) out of the very Walls of Silcefter 
In Hant/hirey which feem to ftrike root in the very Stones ; and e- 
ven in our renouned Féref? of Dean it felf, fome goodly Ozks have 
been noted to grow upon Ground, which has been as it were a 
Rock of antient Géxders buried there many agesfince. It isindeed 
obferv'd, that Oaks which grow inrough ffoxy grounds, and obfti- 
nate clays,are long before they come to any confiderable ftature 5 
for fuch places,and all fort of Clay, isheld but a ftep-mother to Trees 5 
but in time they afford the moft excellent Timber, having ftood 
long, and got good rooting: The fame may we affirm of the lighteft 
Jfands, which produces a {moother-grain’d Timber, of all other the 
moft ufeful for the Foymer 5 but that which grows in Gravell is fub- 
ject to be Frow (as they term it) and brittle. What improvement the 


fiir- 
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flirringof the ground about the roots of Ozks isto the Trees I have 
already hinted; and yet in Copfés where they ftand warm, and fo 
thickn’d with the #der- wood, as this culture cannot be prattis'd, 
they provein time to be goodly Trees. I have of late tried the 
Graffing of Oaks, but as yet with {lender fuccefle 5 Ryellius indeed 
affirms it will take the Pears and other Frait, and if we may credit 
the Poet, 


: | wa Area dura 
The fturdy Oak do’s Golden Apples bear. Mala feraut quercus. 


: : , i : ‘ ‘ Ecl.8. 
And under E/mes fwine do the Malt devout. Glandemque fues fregere fub Ulms. 
G 


COs 
Which I conceive to be the more probable , for that the Sap of 
the Oak is of an unkind tincture to moft Trees. But for this Improve- 
ment, [ would rather advife Inoculation, as the ordinary Elw upon 
the Witch-Hafel, for thofe large /eaves we fhall anon mention, and 
which are fo familiar in France, ' | 
6. That the Tranfplanting of young Oaks gains them tex years 
Advance fome happy et. aah affirmed ; from this belief, if ina 
former Impreffion I have defir’d to be excufed, and produc’t my 
Reafons for it, I fhall not perfift againft any fober mans Experience ; 
and therefore leave this Articleto their choice; fince (as the Bat- 
chers phrafeis) change of Pafture makes fat Calves; and {0 Tranf- 
plantations of thefe hard wood-trees; when young, may poflibly, 
by an happy hand, in fit feafon, and other circumftances of Soil, 
Sun, and Room for growth, bean improvement: But as for thofe 
who ad vile us to plant Oaks of too great a ftature, they hardly make 
any confiderable progrefle in an Age, and therefore Icannot encou- 
rage it unlefle the ground be extraordinarily qualified : Yet if any 
be defirous to make trial of it let their Stems be of the {mootheft, 
and tendereft Bark; for that isever an indication of youth, as well 
as the paucity of their Circles, which in difbranching, and cutting 
the head off, at five or fix foot height (a thing, by the way, which 
the French ufually {pare when they Tra#/plat this Tree) may (be- 
fore you ftir their Roots){erve for the more certain Guide ; and then 
plant them immediately, with as much Earth as will adhere to them, 
in the place deftin'd for their fation 5 abating Only the tap-roots, 
which is that down right, and {tubby part of the Roots (which all! 
Trees raisd of Seeds do univerfally produce) and quickning fome 
of the reft with a fharp Av#fe (but {paring the Fzbrous, which are 
the main Suckers and Afouths of all Trees) fpread them in the fof, 
or pit which hath been prepart’d to receivethem. I fay in the fof, 
unle fle you will rather trevch the whole Fzeld, which is incompa- 
rably the beft 5 and infinitely to be preferr'd before narrow pits 
and holes (as the manner ts) im cafe you plant any number confide- 
rable, the Earth being hereby made Joofe, eafier and penétrable for 
the Roots, about which youare to caft that Aéoxld which (in open- 
ing of the Trench) you tock from the Sarface, and purpofely laid 
apart; becaufe itisfweet, mellow, and better impregnated ; But 
i 
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inthis Work, becircum{pect never to zuter your Stem deeper than 
you found it ftanding; for profound buryings very frequently de- 
ftroysaTree; though an Errowr feldom obferved: If therefore the 
Roots be {ufficiently cover'd to keep the Bedy {teady and eredt, it is 
enotigh; and the not minding of this trifling Cércumftance does ve- 
ry much deceive our ordinary Wood- men : For molt Roots covet 
the dir (though that of the Quercus urbana \eaft of any, for like 


the £fculus 
How much to heaven her towring head afcends, —— Quid quantum vertice ad auras 
So much towards hell her piercing root extends. (HEthereas, tantum radicem Tartara tendit ) 


Geo.2. 


And the perfection of that does almoft as much concern the profpe- 
rity of a Tree, asof Alan himfelf; fince Home is but Arbor i#verfa ; 
which prompts me to this curious , but important ‘Advertipiniews ; 
That the Pofition be likewile feduloufly obferved. 

7. For, the Southern parts being more dilated, and the pores ex- 
pos?d (as evidently appears in their Horizontal Sections) by the con- 
{tant Excentricity of their “Hyperbolical Circles, being now on the 

fiedden, and at fuch a feafon converted to the North, does ferve, and 
deftroy more Trees (how carefull {oever men have been in ord ering 
the Roots,and preparing the Ground) than any other Accident what- 
foever (neglect of flaking, and defending from Cattle excepted) the 
importance whereof cauled the beft of Poets, and moft experienc’d 
inthis Argument, giving advice concerning this Article, to add. 


The Card’nal poyn ts upon the Bark they fignes Quinctiam Cali regionem in cortice fignant, 


And as before it ftood, in the fame line Ur quo quaque modo steterit, qua parte calores 

Place to warm fouth,or the obverted pole s Austrinos tulerit, qua terga obverterit axt $ 

Such force has cuftome, in each tender foule. Refituant ; Adee in teneris comfuefcere multum eit. 
Geor.li.te 


Which A/onition, though Pliny, and {ome other's think good to neg- 
le&t, or efteem indifferent, can confirm from frequent lofles of my 
own,and by particular trials 5 having fometimes Tran/planted great 
treesat Afid-fomer with fuccefle (the Earth adhearing tothe Roots) 
and mifcarried in others where this Circumftance only was omit- 
ted. 

To obferve therefore the Coaff, and fide of the ftock ( efpeci- 
ally of Fruit-treés ) isnot {uch 4 trifle as by fome pretended : For 
if the Air be as much the Aother or Narfé, as Water and Earth, (as 
more than probable it is ) {uch bloffoming Plants as court the mo- 
tion of the Aferidian Sux, do as ‘twere evidently point out the 
advantage they receive by their poftion by the clearnefie, poli- 
ture , and comparative fplendor of the South fide : And the fre- 
quent moffineffé of moft Trees on the oppofite fide, does fufficient- 
ly note the unkindneffe of that Afpe 5 and which is moft evident 
in the bark of Oaks white and fmooth; The Trees growing more 
kindly on the South fide of an Hill, thanthofe which are exposd 
tothe North , with an hard, dark, rougher, and more moflie in- 
tegument, as 1can now demonttrate in a prodigious coat of it, in- 
vetting fome Pyracanths which I have removed to a Northern drip- 
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ping fhade, Ihave feen ( writes a worthy Friend to me on this 
occafion ) whole Hedge-rows of Apples and Pears that quite perith- 
ed after that fhelter wasremoved : The good Husbands expect- 
ed, the contrary , and that the Fruit fhould improve, as freed 
from the predations of the Hedge; but ufe and cuftom made that 
fhelter neceflary 3 and therefore ( faithhe) a /fock for atime is 
the weaker, taken out of a Thicket , it ic be not well protected 
from all fudden and fierce invafions either of crude 4ir or Winds 2 
Nor let any be deterr’d, if being to remove many Trees, he fhall 
efteem it too confumptive of time; for with a Brah dipped in any 
white colour, or Oaker , athoufand may be marked as they ftand, 
in amoment 5 and that once done, the difficulty is over. I have 
been the larger upon thefe two Remarks, becaufe I find them fo 
material, and yet fo much neglected, | , 

8. There are other Rules concerning the fituation of Trees; the 
former Authour commending the Nerth-e4ft-wind both for the flou- 
rifhing of the Tree, and advantage of the Timber; but to my ob- 
fervation in our Climates, where thofe tharp winds doxather flan- 
ker than blow fully oppofite upon our Plantations, they thrive belt; 
and there are aswell other Circumftances to.be confidered, as they 
refpect Rivers and Aarfhes obnoxious to unwholfom and poyfon- 
ous Fogs; Hills, and Seas, which expofe them to the weathers 
and thofe /ylvifragi venti, our eruel , and tedious Weflern-winds ; 
all which L leave to Obfervation , becaufe thefe Accidents do fo 
univerfally govern, that it isnot eafie to determine farther than 
that the Tz#ber is commonly better qualified which hath endur'd 
the colder Afpects without thefe prejudices: And hence it is, that 
Seneca oblerves Wood molt expos'd to the Winds to be the moft 
firong and folid , and that therefore Chiron made Achilles’s Spear 
of a Mountain-tree ; and of thofe the bet which grow thing not 
much fhelterd fromthe North, Again, Theophraftus feemsto have 
fpecial regard to places ; exemplifying inmany of Greece, which 
exceeded others for good Timber, as doubtlefle do pur Oaks in the 


Foreft of Dean all others of England : and tpuch certainly there 


may reafonably be attributed to thefe advantages for the growth 
of Timber, and of almoft all other Trees, as we daily fee by their 
general improfperity where the ground is a bot gravel, and aloofe 
earth: An Oak or Elme infuch a place fhall notin an biundred years 
overtake one of fifiy planted in its proper Soil; though next to this 
and (haply) before it, I prefer the good Air: But thus have they 
fuch vaft Funipersin Spain; and the Afhes in fome parts of the 
Levant (as of old neer Troy) fo excellent, as it was after 
miftaken for Cedar, fo great was the difference ; asnow the 
Cantabrian or Spanifh exceeds any we have elfe where in Ex- 
rope. And we fhall f{ometimes imour own Country fee Woods with- 
ina little of each other, and to all appearance, growing on the fame 


Soih, that Oaks of twenty years growth, or forty, will in the fame. 


bulke of Tzmber, contain their double in Heart and Tiwber ; and 
that in ove the Heart will not be fo big as amans Arm, when the 
trunke 
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trunke exceeds a mans body: This ought therefore to be weighed 
inthe firft plantation of Copfes, and a good Eye may difcern it in the 
firft Shoot ; the difference proceeding doubtleffe from the variety 
of the Seed, and therefore great care fhould be had of its goodnefs, 
and that it be gather’d from the beft fort of Trees, as was formerly 
hinted, ¢.t. 

9. Veterem Arborem Tranfplantare was fay'd of a difficult enter- 
prife; Yet before we take leave of this Paragraph, concerning the 
Tran|planting of great Trees, and to {hew what is poflible to be ef- 
feed inthis kind, with coft,and induftry 5 Count Maurice (the late 
Governour of Brafil for the Hollanders) planted a Grove neer his de- 
licious Paradife of Friburge, containing fix hundred Coco-trees of 
eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the neereft bough : thefe 
he wafted upon Floats, and Engines, four long miles, and planted 
them fo luckily, that they bare abundantly the very firft years as 
Gafper Barleus hath related in his elegant Defeription of that Princes 
expedition: Nor hath this only fucceeded in the Indies alone 5 Mon 


fieur de Fiat (one of the Marfbals of France) hath with huge Oaks 


done the like at de Fiat: fhall1 yet bring you neerer home? A 
great perfon in Devon, planted Oaks as big as twelve Oxen could 
draw, to fupply fome defect in an Avenue to one of his houfes; as 
the Right Honourable the Lord Fits-Harding, late Treafurer of his 
Majefties houfhold , affur'd mes who had him(elf likewife practis'd 
the Removing of great oaks bya particular addrefs extreamly inge-- 
nious, and worthy the communication. 

10. Chufe a Tree as big as your thigh, remove the earth from a- 
bout him ; cut through all the collateral Roots, till with a compe- 
tent ftrength you can enforce him down upon one fide, fo as to 
come with your Ax at the Tap-root 5 cut that off, redrefs your Tree, 
and fo let it ftand cover'd about with the Afould you looten’d from 
it, till the next year, or longer if you think good; then take it up 
ata fit feafon; it willlikely have drawn new tender Roots apt to 
take, and fuffigient for the Tree, wherefoever you {hall Tran{plant 
him: Plizy notes it as a common thing, to re-eftablith huge Trees 
which have been blown down, part of their Roots torn up, and the 
body proftrate ; and, in particular, ofa Firr,that when it was to be 
Tranfplanted had a tap-reot which went no lefs than eight cubits per- 
pendiculars, and to thefe! could fuperadd, but I proceed. To fa- 
cilitate the Removal of fuch monftrous Trees, for the Adornment of 
fome particular place, or the rarity of the Plant, there'is this expeds- 
ont, Alittle before the hardeft Froffs furprize you, makea fquare 
Trench about your Tree, at fuch diftance from the Stem as you judge 
fafficient for the Root; dig this of competent depth, fo as almoft 
quite to undermine it; by placing blocks, and quarters of wood, to 
fuftain the Earth; thisdone, caftin as much Water as May fill the 
Trench, or at leatt fufficiently wet it, unlefs the ground were very 
moiftbefore. Thus let it ftand,cill fome very hard Frofé do bind it 
firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to the p## prepard for its 
new {tation ; but in cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not 

to 
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to be remov’d by an ordinary force ; you may then raife it witha 
Crane or Pu!ly hanging between a Zriangle, which is made of three 
ftrong and tall Limbs united at the top, where a Pxlly is faftned 5 as 
the Cables areto be under the quarters which bear the earth about 
the Hoots: For by this means you may weigh up, and place the 
whole weighty Clod upon a Trudie to be convey'd, and Replant- 
éd where you pleafe, being Jet down prependicularly into the 
piace by the help of the forefaid Engine. And by this addrefé you 
may dran(plant Trees of a wonderfull feature, without the leaft dif- 
order; andmany times without topping, or diminution of the head, 
which is of great importance where this is practis'd to fupply a De- 
fed, or remove a Curiofity. 

11, Someadvile, that in planting of Oaks, Oc. four, or five, be 
fuller'd to ftand very neer to one another, and then to leave the 
mott profpereus, when they find the reft to difturb his growth; but 
i conceive it were better to plant them at fuch diftances, as they 
may leaft incommode one another: For Tiwber-trees , I would 
have,none neerer then forty foot where they ftand ‘clofef? ; efpeci- 
ally of the {preading kind® . | 

12. Laftly, Trees of ordina y ftature Tranfplanted (being firft 
well water'd) muft be fafficiently ftaked, and Bufi'd about with 
thorns, or with fomething better, to protec them from the con- 
cuffions of the Winds and-from the cafual rubbing, and poyfo- 
“nous brutting of Cattle and Sheep,the oylineffe of whofe Wooll is al- 
fo very noxious to them 3 tll being well growz, and fixed (which 
by fever years will be tofome competent degree) they {hall be able 
to withftand all accidental ##yafions, but the Axe; for I am now 
come to their Prunzng and Cutting, in which work the Seafoxzs are of 
main importance. os, 2 

13. Therefore, if you would propagate Trees for Tiweber,cut not 
off their beads at all, nor be too bufie with lopping: but if you 
defire Shade, and Fuel, or beampg of A4afé alone, lop off their tops, 
fear, andunthriving Branches only 5 If you intend an outeright 
felling, expect till November + for this premature cutting down of 
Trees before the Sap is perfectly at res# will be to your exceeding 


prejudi fon of the Tees will certainly breed in 
the Timber which is felled before that period : But in cafe you cut 
only for the Chimney, youneed not be fo punctual as to the times 
yet for the benefit cf what you let ffand obferve the Moons in- 
ereafe. The Reajon of thefe differences, is; becaufe this is the beft 
reafon for the growth of the Tree which jou do wot fell, the other 
for the durableneffé of the Titber which youdo: Now that which 
is to be barat is not fo material for /afizmg, as the growth of the Tree 
isconfiderable for the Té#ber : But of thefe particulars more at 
large in Cap. 30. | 
14. The very /2umps of Oak, efpecially that part which is dry, 
and above ground being well grubé'd, 1s many times worth the 
pains and charge, for fundry rare, and bard works; and where 
Timber is dear. { could name fome who abandoning this to work- 
F 
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‘men for their pains only, when they perctiv’d the great advan- 
tage, repented of their Bargaiz, and undertaking it themfelves, 
were gainers above half: {with only for the expedition of this 
knotty work, fome effeQual Evgine were deviled 5 fuch as] have 
been told a worthy Perfon of this Natzon made ule of, by which he 
was able with ove manto perform more than with iwelve Oxen 5 
and furely, there might be much done by faftning of Iroxz hooks 
and famgs about one Root to extraét another 3 the 4oock chayr'd 
to fome portable Screw or Winch: fay fuch an invention might ef- 
fect wonders not only for the extirpation of Roots, but the pro- 
{trating of huge Trees: That {mall Evgive, which by fome is cal’d 
the German-devil, reform’d, after this manner, and duely applied, 
might be very expedient for this purpofe, and therefore we have 
exhibited the following figure and fubmit it to improvement. 


——— 
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A the hand that keeps the Rope,b clofe upon the Cylinder c which 
is moved by a Pinnionof three or four teeth : d which moves a 
larger Iron Wheel {. € the Handle pat upon the Spindle of the 
Pinnion, to turne it withall, — | 

The whole Frame is let into a bigger piece of Wood, viz. h being a- 
beut four foot in length, and one in breadth, and the other end 
of the Roller or Cylinder, #5 fuftein’d by a lefer block of Wood 
(i) g the Plate which holds the Wheel aud Pinnion ix the lar- 
gerblock. Note, ‘mk ke 

That the Cylinder way be made of good tough Irony abont four in- 
ches in diameter, and fourteen or fixteen inches in length, and 
the tooth'd Wheel £ of the like fiuff, and of a thickneffe propor- 


tzonable. 


But this isto be practis'd only where you defign a final extirpation 5 
for fome have drawn fackers even from an old fizb root; but they 
certainly perifh by the 4@f which invades them, and are very fub- 
ject to grow rotten. Pliny peaks of one Root which took up an 
intire Acre of Ground,and Theophraftus defcribes the Lycean Plata- 
‘nus to have fpread an hundred foot; iffo, the Argumext may hold 
good for their growth after the Tree is come to its period. They made 
Cups of the Roots of Oak heretofore, and fucha curiofity Atheneus 
tells us was carv’d by Thericlens himfelf 5 and thete is a way foto 
tinge Oak after long burying and foaking in Water, which gives it a 
@vondertull polfturesas that it has frequently been taken fora cotirfe 
Ebony. , 

a. There is not in #ature a thing more obnoxious to deceit; 
then the buying of Trees ftawding, upcn the reputation of their 
Appearance to the eye, unletie the Chapman be extraordinarily judi- 
cious; fo various are their hidden, and conceal'd Infirmities, till 


they be fed’d, and fawz out : fo asif to any thing applicable, cer- 


tainly there is nothing which does more perfectly confirm it then 
the moft flourifhing out-fide of Trees, Forti nulla fides. A Timber- 
tree isa Merchant Adventurer, you fhall never know what he is 
worth, tillhe be dead. 

16. Oaks are in fome places (where the foil is fpectady qualified) 
ready to be cut for Cops in fourteen years and fooner; I compute 
fromthe firlt femination ; thoughit be told as an inftance of high 
encouragement (and as indeed it merits) that a Eady in Northamp- 
tenfhire lowed: Acorns and liv’d to cut the Trees produc’d trom 
them, twice in two and twenty years 5 and both as well grown as 
moftarein /ixteer or eighteen. Thisyet iscertain, that Acorns fet 
in Hedg-rews have in thirty years born a flew of a foot diametre. 
Generally, Copps-wood fhould be cut clofe, and at fuch Intervals as 
the growth requires; which being feldom conftant, depends much 
onthe places, and the Aizds, the mowldandthe air,and for which 
there are extant particular Statutes to dire& us, of all which more 
at large hereafter, Oak for Tan-bark may be fell’d from April to 
the lait of Fume, by a Statute in the 1 Jacobi, . 
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17. To epumerate now the incomparable Ufes of this Wood, 
were needlefle: But fe precious was the efteem of it, that of Old 
there was an exprefs Law amongft the Twelve Tables concerning the 
very gathering of the 4corzs,though they fhould be found fallen 
into another mansGround : The Land and the Sea do fufficiently 
{peak for the improvement of this excellent material 5 Hoxfes, and 
Ships, Citiessand Navies are built with it; and there is a kind of 
it fo tough y and extreamly compact , that our sharpeft Tools will 
hardly enter it, and fcatcely the very Fére it felf, in whichit con- 
fumes but flowly , as feeming to partake of a ferruginous , and 
mettallin {hining nature,proper for fundry robuft Ufes ; It is doubt- 
leffe of all Timber hitherto known, the moft univerfally ufefull 
and ftrong ; for though fome Trees be harder, as Box, Cornus , 
Ebony, and divers of the Indian Woods; yet we find them more 
fragil,and not fo well qualified to fupport great incumbencies and 
weights, nor is there any Timber more /afizng which way foever 


—ustd: There has (we know) been no little ftir amongft Learned 


men of what material the Crof was made,on which our blefled Sa- 
viour fuffer’'d : The contentions about it are very great: but, be- 
fides Lipfius, Angelus Rocca, Alphonfus Ciaconus, and divers others, 
writing on this fubject, and upon accurate examination of the ma- 
ny fragments pretended to be parcells of it 5 ‘tis generally conclu- 
ded to have been the Oak ,and I do verily believe it ; fince thofe 
who have defcribed thofe Countries,aflure us there is no Tree more 
frequent, which with relation to feverall celebrations and Mya 
ries under Oaks inthe Old Teflament, has beenthe fubject of many 
fine difcourfes, That which istwin'd, and a little wreathed (eafily 
to be difcern’d by the texture of the Bark) is beft to fupport Bar- 
thens, for Pofts, Columns, Summers, Ec. for all which our Exglifh 
Oak is infinitely preferrableto the Frezch, whichis nothing fo #/e- 
fell, nor comparably fo firong , infomuch as] have frequently ad- 
mir'd at the fudden failing of moft goodly Timber to the Eye , 
which being imploy’d to thefe U/es does many times moft danger- 
oufly fliein funder, as wanting that native /pring, and toughnef , 
which our Exglifh Oak isindu'd withall. And here we forget not 
the ftrefle which Sir H. Wottox and other Archite@s put even in the 
very pofitzon of their growth,their native ftreightnefle and lofti- 
nefle,for Columns Supporters, Crofs- beams, &c. and ‘tis found that the 
rough grain’d body of a fixbbed Oak, is the fitteft Timber for the 
Cafe of a Sider-Mill, and fuch like Exgzwes, as beft enduring the 
unquietneffe of a ponderous Rolling-ftone. For Shingles, Pales , 
Lathes, Coopers ware , Clap-board for Wainfcot, and fome pannells, 
are curioufly vein'd, of much efteem in former times, till the finer 
grain'd Norway Timber came amongft us, which is likewife of a 
whiter colour: It is obferv’d that Oak will not eafily give to other 
Woods no not very well with its own kind 5 and fome forts will 
never cohere tolerably , asthe Box and Horn-beam, though both 
hard woods; fo nor Service with Cornell, &c. Oak is excellent 
for Wheel-fpokes, Pinus and Peggs for Tyling,&c. Mr. Blith makes 
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Sparrs and {mall building-Timber of Oaks of eleven years growth, 
which is a prodigious advance, @c. the fmalleft and {treighteft is 
beft; difcover'd by the upright tenor of the Bark, as being the 
moft proper for cleaving: The Rnottieft for Water-works , Piles and 
the like; becaufe ‘twill drive beft, and laft longeft, the crooked, 
yet firm,for Avee-timber in Shipping, Mill-wheels, &. Were plan- 
ting of thefe Woods more in ufe,we thould banith our hoops of Haféls 
ec, for thofe of good coppet Oak, which being made of the youn- 
ger fhoots, are exceeding toughand ftrong: Oxe of them being of 
Ground-Oak will out-laft fx of the beft 4 5 but this our Coopers 
Jove not to hear of, who work by the great for Sale,and for others, 
The fmaller trunchions, and Spray, make Billet, Bavine and Coals ¢ 
andthe Bark is of Price with the Tanner and Dyer, to whom the 
very Saw-duft isof ufe, as are the Afhes and Lee to cure the roapifpe 
nef of Wine: And’tis probable the Cups of our Acorns would 
tan Leather as well as the Bark, The Ground.Oak while young is 
usd for Poles, Cudgels and walking-faffs, much comeinto mode of 
late, but to the waft of many a hopefull Plant which might have 
prov'd good Timber ; and I the rather declaime againft the Cu- 
fiom, becaufe I fufpec they are fuch as are for the moft part cut 
and ftolen by idle Perfons » and brought up to London in great 
bundles, without the knowled g or leave of the Owzers,who would 
never have glean‘d their Cop/és for fuch trifling ufes: Here I am a- 
gain to give a general notice of the peculiar excellency of the Roots 
of moft Trees,for fair, beautiful! » chamleted, and lafting Tizeber, 
applicable to many purpofes; fuch as formerly made Hafts for 
Daggers, Hangers, Knives, Handles for feaves, Tobacco-Boxes, and 
elegant Foyners-work, and even for fome Mathematical Infiruments 
of the larger fize , tobe had either in, or neer the Roots of many 
Trees 5 however ‘tis a kindnefle to premonifh Stewards and Sur- 
veyors, that they do not negligently waft thofe waterials > Nor 
may we here omit to mention the Galls, Misfletoe , Polypod, Agaric 
(us’d in Antidots) Vue, F “ngus’sto make Tinder, and many other 
ufefull Excrefcencies,to the number of above twenty, which doubt- 
lefle difcovers the variety of tranfudations , percolations and con- 
textures of this admirable Tree. Pliny affirms that the Gals break 
out altogether in one wight about the beginning of Yume, and aré 
rive to their full growth in one dayxthis I recommend to the experi- 
ence of fome extraordinary vigilant Wood-man. Galls are of feveral 
kinds, but grow upon a different Species of Robur from any of ours; 
which never arive to any maturity; the white and imperforated are 
thebeft, What benefit the Mafé does univerfally * yield. for 
the fatting of Hogs and Deer! fhall thew upon another occafion. 
before the conclufion of this Difcourfe. A Peck of Acorns a day, 
with a little Braz, will make an Hog (‘tis faid) increafe a pounds 
weight per diem for two moneths together. They give them alfo 
to Oxen mingled with Braz, chop’d or broken ; otherwife they are 
apt to {prout and grow in their bellies. Others fay, they fhould 
firft be macerated in water, to extract their malignity ; cattel many 
= times 
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times perifhing without this preparation. Cato advifes the Hus- 
hand-wan to referve 240 bufbels of Acorns for his Oxer, mingled 
with a like quantity of Beans and Lupines,and to drench them well. 
But in truth they are more proper for Swine, and being fo made 
{mall will fatren Pageons, Peacocks, Turkies, Pheafants, and Poultry = 
nay ‘tisreported, that fome Fifhes feed on them,efpecially the J#x- 
wy, in fuch places ofthe coat where trees hang over Arms of the 
Sea, Acorns were heretofore the food of Men, nay of Fupiter him- 
felf, (as well as other produiions of the Earth) till cheir luxurious 
palats were debanched : and even in the Romans time, the cuftom 
wasin Spain to make a fecond fervice of Acorns and Mufl, (as the 
French now do of Marrons and Chefruts) which they likewife ufed 
to roft undet the embers. 


oa ™| withthe Oaken Matt — ' _— Et querna glande repata 
‘The aged Trees. themfelves in years furpafs’d. ZEquiffe annofas vivendo corpora Qucrcuse 


And men had indeed hearts of Oak; I mean, not fo hard, but health, 
and ftrength, and liv'd naturally,and with things eafily parable and 
plain. 


Bleft Age o’th’ World, jukt Nymph, when Man did Felix ila atas mundi juftiffima Nymphe, 4 
Under thy fhade,whence his provifion fell; (dwell Cam dabat ambra domum vivam tua, cam demus ipfa 


Sallads the meal : Wildings were the Differt, Decidud Dominos palcebat frage quietos, 

No Tree yet learn’d by ill-exampled 4r¢ Solaque prabebant Sylvestria pome fecundas 
With infititions frait to fymbolizes Gramineis epulas menfis § sondum arte magifira 
As inan Emblem, our Adultevies. Arbor Adulteriis praln fer at inspite nestris, Sec. 


Couleii Pl. L. 6- 


asthe {weet Poet bef{peaks the Dryad 5 But ‘tis in another place 
where } fhew. you what this Acorz was 5 and even now Iam told, 
that thofe {mall young Acorns which we find in the Stock-doves 
Craws, area delicious fare, as well as thofe incomparable Salads 
of young herbs taken out of the ams of Partridges ata certain fea- 
fon ofthe year, which givesthem 4 preparation far exceeding all 
the art of Cookery. Oaks bear alfo a kyur, full ofa cottomy matter, 
of which they anciently made Wick tor their Lamps and Candles 5 
and among the Selediora Remedia of fo. Pravotine there is mention 
of an Oil é querna glande Chymically extraded, which he affirms 
tobe of the longeft continuance, and Jeaft confumptive of any 
other whatfoever, for fuch lights, ita ut uncia fingulis menfibus vix 
abfumatur continuo jgne. The leaves of Oaks abundantly congefted on 
Snow, prefervesit as well for wine, asadeep pit, or the moft arti- 
ficial Refrigeratory. Varro afhims, they made Salt of Oak afhesy 
with which they fometimes feafoned meat, but more frequently 
made ufe of it to fprinkle among and fertilize their feed-corn : 
which minds me of a certain oak found buried fomewhere in Traz- 
filvania, near the Salt-pits, that was intirely converted into an 
hard fait, when they came to examineit by cutting. This experé- 
ment (iftrue) may poflibly encourage fome other attempts for the 
multiplying of Salt, Ofthe Galls is made the ground and bafis of 
inks and feveral Dies, efpecially fadder colours, and area great 
revenue to thofe who have quantities of them. The very Azofe of 
the 
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the Oak, 27%. that which is white, compofes the choiceft Cyprefe- 
powder, which is efteemed good for the head: but Tmpoftors fami- 
liarly vend other Afofes under that name, asthey do the Fungi for 
the true 4garic, to the great fcandal of Phyfick. Young red Oaken 
leaves decotted in mine, make an excellent gargle for a fore mouths 
and almoft every part of this Tree is foveraign againft Fluxes in ge- 
neral. ‘The dew that impearls the leaves in A/ay, infolated, mete- 
orizes and fends up aliquor, whichis of admirable effect in Rupa 
tures: Anda water diftill’d from the Acorns are good againft the 
Phthifick , Stitch in the fide, and healsinward U/cers, breaks the 
Stone, and refrigerates Imflammations, being applied with Linnen 
dip’d therein: nay, the Acorzs themfelves eaten fafting kill the 
worms, provoke urine, and (fome afirm) break even the Stone it 
felf. The Coals of Oak beaten and mingléd with honey, cures the 
Carbuncle 5 to fay nothing of the V7{cons’s,Polypods,and other Execre- 
feences, of whichinnumerable Remedies are compofed, noble An> 
tidotes, Syrups, &c. Nay, ’tis reported, that the very fhade of 
this éree is fo wholefom, that the fleeping or lying under it becomes 
a prefent remedy to Puralyticks, and recovers thofe whom the 
miftaken malign influence of the Walwut-tree has fmitten. 
To conclude, and upon ferious meditation of the various ufes 
of this and other trees, we cannot but take notice of the admis 
rable Atechanifm of Vegetables in general ; as in particular in this 
fpecies; that by the diverfity of Percolations and Strainers, and by 
mixtures as it were of divine Chymifiry, various concoGions , 8c: 
the /ap fhould be fo green onthe indented /eaves, {0 luttily efculent 
for our hardier and ruftick Conftitutions in the frit; fo flat and 
palid in the .4tramental Galls 5 and haply fo prognoftick in the 
Apple ; {o Suberows in the Bark for even the Cork tree is but a cour- 
fer Oak ) {0 Ooze in the Tanners pit; and in that fubduction fo won- 
derfully /pecifick in corroborating the Extrazls, and Bladder, Reins, 
Loins, Back, @e. which are all but the gifts and qualities, with mae. 
: ny more, that thefe robutt fous of the Earth afford us s and that in 
| other pecific’s, even the moft defpicable and vulgar Elder im- 
| parts to usin its rind, leaves, buds, bloffoms, berries, ears, pith, bark, 
@c. Which hint may alfocarry our remarks upon all the varieties 
of Shape, Leaf, Seed, Fruit, Timber ,Grain,Colour, and all thofe other 
forms that Philofopbers have enumerated ; but which were here too 
injurious for us to repeat. Let usend with the Poet : 


When Ships for bloudy combat wr prepare, Si quando armanda naves, & belle paranda, 
Oak affords plank, and arms our Men of War 5 Det quercus nautis tabulata, det arma furorj 


Maintains our fires,makes plows totill the ground, Bellantum: det ligua foce, det aratra colono, 
For ufe no Timber like the Oak is found . Aus aliis alies porro fansatar ig wfus. 


Kapinus. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Elm. 


I. Lous the Elm, Thereare four, or five forts, and fromthe 
difference of the Soil and Air divers fpurious : Two 
of thefe kinds are moft worthy our culture, the vulgar, wz. the 
Mountain Flu, which istaken tobe the Oriptelea of Lheophraflus 5 
being of a lefle jagged and {maller leat; and the lerzacula or 
French Ela, whofe leaves are thicker, and more florid , ¢/abrous 
and fmooth, delighting in the lower and_moifter grounds, where 
they will fometimes rife to above an hundred foot in height; and 
a prodigious growth, in lefle than an Ages my felf having feen 
one planted by the hand of a Countefe yet living , which is neer 
iwelve foot in compafs, and of an height proportionables notwith- 
{tanding the numerous progeny which grows under the fhade of 
it, fome whereof are at leaft a foot in Diameter, that for want 
of being feafonably tranjplanted, muft needs have hindered the 
procerity of theirample and indulgent AZother : Lam perfuaded 
fome of thefe are Viviradices & Traduces produc’t of the falling 
ceeds. 
4 2, For though both thefe forts are rais'd of Appendices or Suckers 
(as anon we fhall defcribe)yet this latter comes well trom thes amera 
or Seeds, and therefore I fuppofe it to be the antient Atizvea, for 
fuch an El they acknowledge to be rais’d of Seeds , which being 
ripe about the beginning of Adarch ( though frequently not 
till the following Month) will produce them; as we fee abun- 
dantly in the Gardens of the Thuylleries . and that ‘of Luxembourg , 
at Paris, where they ufually tow themfelves and.come up very 
thick; and fodothey in many places of our Countrey, though{o 
feldom taken notice of, as that itis elteemed a fable, by the lefle 
obfervant and ignorant vulgar; let itbe tryed in feafow, by turn- 
ing and raking ute fine earth, often refrefhed under fome amply 
{preading Tree, or to raife them of their Seeds ( being wel] dry- 
ed a day or two before ){prinkled in Beds prepar'd of good earths 
and fiefting fome of the fineft mould thinlyover them,and watering: 
them when need requires. Being rifen an inch above ground 
(refrefhed and preferved from the feraping of Birds and Pcultry) 
comfort the tender feedlings by a fecond fiefting of more fine 
earth, to eftablith them; thus keep them clean weeded for the 
firft two years or till being of fitting ftature to remove, youmay 
thin, and Tranfplant them inthe fame manncr as you were direct-. 


ed for young Oaks; only they fhallnvt necd above one cutting , 
where 
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where they grow lefle regular and hopeful. But becaufe this is 
an Experiment of fome curiofity , obnoxious to many cafualries , 
and that the producing them from the Aother-roots of greater 
Trees is very facile and expeditious ( befides the numbers which 
are to be found in the Hedge-rows , and Woods, of all plantable 
fizes) I rather advife our Forefter to furnifh himfelf from thofe 
laces. 

} 3. The Suckers which I {peak of are produced in abundance 
from the Koots, whence, being dextroufly feparated, after the 
Earth has been well loofned, and planted about the end of O&o- 
ber, they will grow very well : Nay, the ffvbs onely, which are 
left in the ground aftera felling (being fenced inas faras the 
Reets extend) will furnifh you with plenty, which may be tranf- 
planted tromthe firft year or two, fucceflively , by flipping them 
from the Roots, which will continually fupply you for many years 
after that the body of the Mother-tree has beencut down : And 
from hence probably is fprung that (I fear) miftake of Salmafius 
and ethers, wherethey write of the growing of their Chips (1 
fuppofe having fome of the Bark on ) fcattered in hewing of 
their Timber 5 the Erreur proceeding from this, that after au Ely 
tree has been fell’d, the numerous Suckers which fhoot from the 
remainders of the/atert Roots, feem to be produced from this 
difperfion of the c/ips : Let this yet be more accurately exami- 
ned; for I pronounce nothing Magi/erially, fince it is fo confident- 
ly reported. 

4+ I have known Stakes fharpned at the ends for other purpo- 
fes, take root familiarly in moift grounds, and become Trees 3 and 
divers have effay’d with extraordinary fuccefs the tranchions of the 
Boughsand Arms of Els cut tothe fcantling of amansarm, as 
bout ane//in length. Thefe muft be chopp’d on each: fide op- 
pofite , and laid into tremches about half a foot deep, covered 
about two or three fingers deep with good mould. The feafon for 
this work is towards the exit of January, or early in February if 
the Frofts impede not, and after the firft year, you may cut or 
faw the truachions off iw as many places as you find caufe , and 
asthe fhoots and rooted Sprouts will direct you for tranfplantati- 
on. Another expedient for the propagation of Elzs is this 5 let 
trenches be funk at a good diftance (vz. twenty or thirty yards) 
from fuch Trees as ftand in Hedge-rows , and in fuch order as you 
defire your Elms fhould grow; where thefe gutters are, many 
young Elms will {pring from the {mall roots of the adjoyning Trees, 
divide ( after one year ) the shoots from their Mother-roots ,. 
which you may dextroufly do witha fharp fpade : Thefe tranf- 
planted, will prove good Trees without any damage to their Pro- 
genitors. Or do thus, Lopa young Elm, the/op being about 
three years growth, do it inthe latter end of Azarch , when the 
Sap begins to creep up into the Boughs, and the Beds ready to 
break out; cut the Boughs into lengths of four foot flanting , 
leaving the Avot where the bud a to put forth in the —v 2 
= . nterr 
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Interr thefe fhort pieces in trenches of three or four inches deep, 
and in good mould well trodden, and they will infailibly pro- 
duce you a Crop, for even the (mallelt Suckers of Elms will grow 
being fet when the Sap isnewly ftirring in them = There is yet 
a fourth way no Jefle expeditious, and frequently confirmed with 
excellent fuccefle : Bare fome of the Mafter-roots of a vigorous 
Tree within afoot of the Trunk, or thereabouts, and with your 
Ax make feveral Chops, putting 4 {mall {tone into every cleft’, to 
hinder their clofure, and give accefle to the wet 5 then cover them 
with three, or four isch thick of Earth; and thus they will fend 
forth Suckersin abundanee ( Lafiure you one fingle Elm thus well 
ordered, isa fair Nurfery ) which after two or three years, you 
may feparate, and plant in the Vimarium , or place defigned for 
them; and whichif it be in Plumps (as they call them ) withio 
ten or twelve foot of each other, orin Hedgc-rows it will be ,the 
better: Forthe E/# isa Tree of Confort, Sociable, and fo affck- 
ing to grow in Company , that the very belt which I have ever 
feen do almoft touch one another : This allo protects them from 
the Winds, and caufesthem to fhoot of an extraordinary berght 5 
{asin little more than forty years , they even arrive to a Joad of 
Timber ; provided they be feduloufly and carefully cultivated and 
the Soi] propitious. For an Ela does not thrive fo well in the 
Foreft, as where it may enjoy {cope forthe Reots to dilate and 
{pread at the fides, as in Hedge-rows and Avenues, where they have 
the rr likewife free. | 

5. There is befides thefe forts we have named, ove of a more 
Scabrous harth leaf, but very large , which becomes an huge Tree, 
and is diftinguifhed by the name of the Witch bagel in our Statute 
Books, as ferving formerly to make Jong Bowes of ; but the Tim- 
ber is not fo good as the firf? more vulgar 5 but the Bark at time of 
year, will ferve to make acourfe bat. rope with. 

6. Of allthe Trees which grow inour Woods, thereis none 
which does better fuffer the Tran/plantation then the Flz5 for 
you may remove a tree of twenty years growth with undoubted fuc- 
cefle : It isanExperimentI have made ina Tree almott as big 
more as my wafte; but then you muft totally disbrancb him, leav- 
ing onely the Summit intire 5 and being careful to take him up 
withas much Earth as you can, refrefh him with abundance of 
water. This isan excellent, and expeditious way for great Per- 
fonsto plant the Accefes of their Houfes with 5 for being difpofed 
at fixteen, or eighteen foot interval, they willin a few years bear 
goodly heads, and thrive to admiration. Some that are very cau- 
tious, ewplaffer the wounded head of fuch over-grown Elms with 
amixture of clay and horfe-dung, bound about them with a wilp 
of Hayor fine AMéofs , and I de not reprove it, provided they take 
care totemper it well, fo asthe Vermine neftle not init, But for 
more ordinary plantations , younger Trees, which have their bark, 
{mooth and tender, about the fcantling of your leg , and their 


heads trimm’d at five or fix foot height, are to be preferr'd be- 


fore 
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fore allother, Cato would have none of thefe forts of Tees to 
be removed till they are five or fix fingers in diameter; others 
think they cannot take them ‘too young; but experience 
(the beft Aufrifs ) tellsus, that youcan hardly plant an Elwz too 
big. There are who pare away the Root within two fingers of the 
flem, and quite cut off the Head 5 but I cannot commend this ex- 
tream feverity, no more than 1 dothe {trewing of Oats inthe pit 5 
which fermenting with the moifture, and frequent waterings, is be- 
lieved much to accelerate the putting forth of the Roots ; not con. 
- fidering,that for want of air they corrupt, and grow mufty,which 
more frequently fuffocates the Roots, and endangers the whole 
Tree. 
7+ Ihave affirmed how patient this Tree is of Tran/plantation . 
not onely for that I obferve fo few of them to grow wild in Eng- 
land, and where it may not be fufpected ; but they, or their prede- 
ceflors have been planted by fome induftrious hand 5 but for that 
thofe incomparable Walkes and Viftas of them bothat Aranivez ' 
Cafa delCampo, Madrid, the Efcurial, and other places of delight 
belonging tothe King and Grandees of Spain, are planted with 
fuch as they report Péziip the fecond caufed to be brought out of 
England; before which( as that moft Honourable Perfon the Earl of 
Sandwich now his Majefties Ambaflador Extraordinary, at that 
Court writesto me } it does not appear there were any of thofe 
Trees inall Spaz. In that Princely Seat it is,that double rowes of 
them are planted in many places for a league together in length , 
_and fome of them fourty yards high, which are kept ftript up to 
the very top branch which mutt needs render a moft glorious , 
and agreeable effect 5 no Tree whatfoever , becoming long Walks 
and Avenues, comparably to this Majeftick plant : But hear it 
as {weetly advifed as defcribed ; 


_ An Elm for graceful verdure,buthy bough, Us viror e& ulmo letus, ramique comantes, 
A lofty top,and a firm rind allow. Arduns, alta petens & levicortice truncas . 
“Plant Elm in borders, on the Graffe- plots lift, § Ulmum adhibe ordinibus quories fundeyda per hortum, 
Branches of Elm into thick Arbours twifts Sunt ferie {patie ingenti, texendaque tetis, 
A Gallery of Elm draw to the end SESivos contra foles umbracula campis : 
That Eyescan reach,ora breath’d race extend. Ons alias inter texendis aptior ulmus 


Marginibus (patiorum, exornandaque vireto, 


Seque adeo feries,plano (super aquore, tendat 

Ulmorum tras longo; quantum ipfatuentum 

Lumina, vel greffus valeant InArare fequentum, 
Rapinus, 


8. The Elz delightsina ound, fweet and fertile Land, fome- 
thing more inclined to moifture, and where good patture is pro- 
duced ; though it will alfo profper in the gravelly, provided there 
be'acompetent depth of woxld, and be refrefhed with Springs ; 
in defect of which, being planted on the very furface of the 
ground ( the fwarth par'd firft away », and the earth ftirred a foot 
deep or more ) they will undoubtedly fucceed 5 but in this trial, 
let the Roots be handfomly {pread, and covered a foot , or more 
in height, and abcye all, firmly ftaked, This is practicable alfo 

G 2 


for 


-—on 


boxe, which were (Ifuppofe) planted there, by the induftry of 
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for other Zrees, where the Soil is over moilt, or unkind : For as 


‘the Elm does not thrive in too dry, faxdy, or bot grounds, no 


more will it abide the coldand pungy 5 but in places that are com- 
petently fertile, or a little elevated from thefe annoyances; as 
we fee inthe Afounds , and caftings up of Ditches, upon whofe 
banks the Femule fort does more naturally delight 5 though it feems 


tobe fo much more addicted to fomwe, places than to others, that 


I have frequently doubted, whether it bea pure Indigene or tran- 
flatitious ; and not onely becaufe I have hardly ever. known any 
confiderable Woods of them (befides fome few Nurferies neer 
Cambridge , planted {. fuppole for {tore ) but almoft continually in 


“Tufts, “Hedg-rowes, and Mounds; and that Shropfhire, and feveral 


other Counties, have rarely, any growing in many miles together. 

y. The El is by reafon of its afpiring, and tapering growth 
( unleffe it be topped to enlarge the Branches, and make them 
fpread low ) the leaft offenfive to Corn and Pajfture grounds, to 


‘both which, andthe Cattel, they afford a benign foade, defence, 


and agreeable Ornament, - 

16. It would be planted as shallow as might be; for, as we 
noted, deep z#terring of Roots is amongft.the Catholick miftakes; 
-and of this, the greateft to which Trees are obnoxious, Let new 
‘planted Elms be kept moift by frequent refrelhings upom fome 
halfrotten Ferz, ox Litter laid about the foot of the frews the 
earth a little ftirred and deprefled for the better reception, and 
retention of the Water, : 

11. Laftly, your Plantation muft above all things be carefully 
preferved from Catte/, and the concuflions of impetuous Winds, 
till they are out of reach of the one, and fturdy enough to en- 
counter the other. 

12, When you lop the fide-boughs of an Elwe ( which may 
be about fanuary for the Fire, and more frequently, 1f you de- 
fire tohavethem #all; orthat you would form them into Hedges 
(for fothey may be kept plafhed , and thickned to the higheft 
twig ; affording botha magnificent, and auguft defence againft 
the Winds and Suz) Vay, when you trim them, be careful to 
indulge the tops ; for they protect the body of your Trees from 


* ‘the wet; which alwayes invades thofe parts firft, and will in time 


perifh them to the very heart;fo as E/ms beginning thus to decay,are 
not long profperous. Sir Hugh Plat relates (as from an expert 
Carpenter ) that the boughs and branches of an El fhould be 
left afoot long néxt the travk when they are lop'ds but this is 
to my certain obfervationa very great miftake either in the Re- 
lator 5 or Authour ; for! have noted many Elms fo disbranched , 
that the remaining fiabs grew immediately hollow, and were as 
fo many Cozduits or Pipes, tohold, and convey the Raiz to the 
very body and heart of the Tree. 

13. Thereis a Cloyfter of the right French Elm in the little Gar- 
den neer to her Majefties the QueendLothers Chappel at Somerfet- 


the 


® 
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the F. F. Capuchines , that will perfectly dire& you to the Tre 
comparable ule of thisnoble Tree for shade and delight, into what- 
ever figure you will accuftem them. [have my felf procured 
fome of themfrom Paris , but they were fo abufed inthe Tranf- 
portation, that they all perifhed fave owe, which now flourithes 
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with me: Ihave alfo heard of graffing E/ws to a great improve: © | 


ment of their heads : Virgél tells us they will joyn in Marriage 
withthe Oak , and they would both be tryed; and that withthe 
more probable fuccefle, for fuch ignous kinds, if you graff? under 
the Earth, pon, or meer the very Root itfelf, which is tikely to 
entertain the Cyow better than when more expofed, tillit be well 
fixt, and have made fome confiderable progrefie. = 

14. When you would Fe//, letthe Sap be perfeatly ‘in repofe ; 
as ‘tiscommonly about November or December, after the froft hath 
wellnippdthem : I have already alleadged my'réafon for it ; 
and lam told, that both Gak and Elm fo cut, the very Saplings 
( whereof Rafters, Spars, &c. aremade) will continue as long 
as the very heart of the Tree, without decay. Inthis work, cut 
your kerfeneertothe ground; but have a care that it fuffer not 
in the fad, and beruined with its own weight : This depends 
upcn your Wood-mans judgment in disbranching, and is a necefia- 
ry caution tothe Felling of allother Timber-trees. If any begin 
to doat,pick out fuch for the 4x,and rather truft to its Succeffor. 

15. Elmis a Timber of moft fingular ufe; efpecially where it 
may lie continually dry,or wet,in extreames; therefore proper for 
Water-works, Mills, Pipes Pumps, Aqua-dutls , Ship-planks be- 
neath the Waterline 5 and fome that has been found buried in Bogs 
has turned like the moft polifh'd, and hardeft Ebony, onely dif- 
cerned by the grain : Alfo for Wheel-wrights , Handles for the 
jingle Hand-faw, the knotty for Naves, the ftraight and {mooth 
for Axel-irees, andthe very Roots for curioufly dappled works, 
fearce has any fuperior for Kerbs of Coppers, Featheridge, and 
Weather-boards, Chopping-blocks, Blocks forthe Hatwaker, Trunks, 
and Boxes to be covered with leather; for Drefers, and Shovel- 
board-Tables of great length, and a luftrous Colour if rightly 
feafoned 5 alfo for the Carver, by reafon of the tenor of the 
graiz, and toughnefle which fitsit forall thofe curious works of 
Frutages, Foleage, Shields, Statuessand moft of the Ornaments ap- 
pertaining to the Orders of Architedures and for not being much 
fubject to warping ; I find that of old they ufed it even for hin- 
ges and hooks of Doors; but then, that part of the Plank, which 
grew towards thetop of the Tree, was in work tobe alwayes re- 
verfed : But befides thefe and fundry other employments, it 
makes alfo the fecond fort of Charcoal; and finally ( which I 
muft not omit ) the ufeof the very leaves of this Tree, efpecially 
of the female, isnot to be defpis'd ; for being fuffered to dry in 
the Suz upon the Branches, and the /pray {trip’d off about the 
decreafe in Auguft (as alfo where the fuckers and ffolomes are {u- 
per-numerary,and hinder the thriving of their Nurfes) they will 


prove 


) 
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prove agreat relief to Cattelin Winter, and {corching Summers , 
“when Hay and fodder is dear; they will eat them before Oates, — 
and thrive exceedingly well with them ; remember onely to lay 
your Boughs up in fome dry and {weet cornerof your Barn ; It 
was for this the Poet prais'd them, and the Epichite was advis'd, 


Fruitful in leaves the Elm. fecunda frondibus Vlmi. 


Georg. 2. 


In fome parts of Herefordfhire they gather them in Sacks for 
_their Swize, and other Cattel according tothis Husbandry, But 
I hear an ill report of them for Bees, that furfeiting of the bloom- 
ing Seeds, they are obnoxious to the Lask, at their firft going 
_abroad in Spring, which endangers whole Stocks, if Remedtes be 
‘not timely adhibited ; therefore ‘tis faid in great El Countries 
_they do not thrive, butthe truth of whichIam yet to learn, The 
Green leaf of the Elms contufed, heales a gree wound or. Cut, 
_and boyled withthe Bark confolidates frattur’d bones, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Vz. 
Of the Beech. 


I. ya He Beech, [ Fagus) (of two or three kinds ) and num- 
| bred amongft the glandiferous Trees, I rank here before 
the martial 4/h, becaufe it commonly grows to a greater ftature. 
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Beech, 


But here I may not omit a Note of the accurate Critis Palme- Exercit. in 


rius , upona paflage in Theophrafius, where he Animadverts upon 
his J#terpreter , and fhews that the antient @"y*s was by no means 
the Beech, but a kind of Oak ; for that the figure of the fruit is 
fo widely unlike it; that being round, this triangular; and both 
Tkeophrafins and Paufanias make it indeed a Species of Oak, 
wholly differing in Truzk, as well as Fruit and Leaf, to which 
he adds ( what determinesthe Controverfie ) vay tis ouy® iqu. 
citaloy nai conwtsdloy, Oe. That it is of a firm Timbers not obnoxious 
to the Worm, neither of which can fo confidently be faid of the 
Beech. Yet LaCerda too feems guilty of the fame wzfiake : But 
leaving this, there are of our Fag? , too or three kinds with us 5 
the Mountain (where it moft affects to grow) which is the whiteft, 
and moft fought after by the Turner 5 and the Campefiral or wild, 
which is of a blacker colour, and more durable. They are both 
to be rais'd from the Afaft, and govern’d like the Oak ( of which 
amply ) and that is abfolutely the beft way of furnifhing a Wood : 
But they are likewife to be planted of young fecdléngs to be 
drawn out of the places where the fruitful Trees abound, In 
tranfplanting them cut off onely the boughs and bruifed parts,two 
Inches from the flew, to within a yard of the top; but be very 
Sparing of the Root : This, for fuch as are of pretty flature, 
They make fpreading Trees, and noble Shades with their well- 
furnifhed and gliftering /eaves , being fet at forty foot diftance 5 
but they grow taller, and more upright inthe Foreffs, where [have 
beheld them at eight and tex foot, fhoot into very long Poles 5 
but neither fo apttor Timber, nor Fuel - In the Vallies (where 
they ftand warmand in Confort ) they will grow to a ftupendi- 
Ous procerity , though the foy! be ftony and very barren : Alfo 
upon the declivities , fides, and tops of high Hills , and Chalkie 
Mountains efpecially 5 for they will ftrangely infinuate their roots 
into the bowels of thofe feemingly impenetrable places, not much 
unlike the Firr it felf, which, with this fo common Tree, the 
great Cefar denies to be found in Britanny, Materia cujufque gene- 
ris, ut in Gallia, preter Fagum @ abietem : But certainly from a 


grand miftake, or rather, for that he had not travelled much up 
Into 


Theophrast.l.3 


Ce Gs 


I Arcaa. 


———— No Wars did men molef, 
When onely Beechen-Bowles were in requeft. Faginus aftabat dum Scyphus ante dapes, 
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iato the Countrey. Virgil reports it will graft with the Chefiut, 
2. The Beech ferves for various Ves cf the Hoxferife ; 


“Hence in the Worlds beft years the humble Shed, — Hiac olim juvenis Muudi melioribus annis 

Was happily , and fully furnifhed : ( Hools, Fortusatarum domuum won magna Supellex 

Beech made their ‘Chests, their Beds.and the Foyn’d- Tota perebatuy 3 Sellas, Avmaria, Ledlos, 

Beech made the Board, the Platters,and the Bowles, Et Men{as dabat , & Lances, & pocula Fagus, &e. 


Couleij PLL. 6. 


with it the Turner makes Difhes, Trays, Riezbs for Buckets, and other 
Utenlils, Trexchers, Dreffer boards, Ge. likewile for the Wheeler, 
Foyner, and Uphélfler for Sellyes, Chairs, Stools, Bedficads, Gc: tor 
the Bellows. maker, and Husbandman his Shovel and Spade-graff's 5 
Floates for Fifbers Nets inftead of Corks, is made of its Barks for 

| Fuel,Billet,Bavin and Coal though one of the leaft lafting : Not to 
omit even the very Shavings for the fining of Wines. Peter Crefentins 

writes, thatthe Apes of Beech with proper mixture, is excellent 
tomake Glafé with. If the Tiaber lye altogether under water, 
‘tis little inferior to Elm, asI find it practifed and aflerted by Ship- 
wrights: Of old they made their Vafa Vindimiatoria and Corbes Adef- 
forie (aswe our pots for Strawberries) with the Rind of this 
Beech , nay, and Veflels to preferve Wine in, and that curioufly 
wrought Cap which the Shepherd inthe Bachollicks wagers with all, 
was engraven by Alcizedon upon the Bark of this tree: And an 
happy age it {eems : 


nec bella fuerunt, 
Tibul, 


OF the thin Lamina or Scale of this wood (as our Cutlers callit ) are 
made Scabards tor Swords and Bandboxes, faperinduc d wich thin 
leather or Paper,Boxes for Writings Hat-cafes,and formerly Book: co- 
vers. wonder wecannot /plit it our {elves but fend into other 
Countreys for fuchtrifles. Inthe Cavities of thefle Trees, Bees much 
delight to Hive themfelves : .Yet for al] this, you would not 
wonder to hearme deplore the fo frequent ufe of this Woed, if 
you did confider that the induftry of France furmfhes that Coun- 
try for all domeftic Utemfils with excellent Wallzut 5 a material in- 
finitely preferrable to the beft Beech, which is indeed good. only 
for foade and for fire, as being brittle, and exceedingly obnoxious 
to the Worm, where it lyes either dry, or wet and dry, as has been 
noted ; but being put ten dayesin mater, it will exceedingly ree 
fift the worm.  Ricciolus much commends it for Oars,and fome fay 
that the vaft Argo was built of the Fagus, a good partof it at 
leaft , aswe learn out of Apolonius; this will admit of Interpreta- 
tion. But whilft we thus condemn the Timber, we muft not omit. 
to praife the A@ft, which fats our Swine and Leer, and hath, 
in fome Families even fupported men with bread : Chios indured 
a memorable Siege by the benefit of this 4¢4/2 ; and in fome parts. 
of France they now grind the Buck in Adis ; lt aflordsa tweet 

| OyF 


a 
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Oyl, which the poor People eat moft willingly : But there is yet 
another benefit which this Tree prefents us; that its very /eaves 
which make a natural, and moft agreeable Cazopy all the Sum- 
mer; being gathered about the Fall, and fomewhat before they 
are much froft-bittez, afford the beft and eafielt Adattrafes in the 
world to lay under our Quilts inftead of ffraw 5 becaule, befides 
their tenderneffe and loote lying together , they continue {weet 
for feven or eight years lung; before which time /fraw becomes 
wufty and hard ; they are thus ufed by divers perfons of quality in 
Dauphiae ; and in Swizzerland I have fometimes lain on them 
to my great refrefhments {o as of this Tree it may properly be faid, 


The Wood’s an Houfe; the leavesa Bed. Sylva domus, cubilia frondes. 


Juvenal. 


The ftagnant water in the hollow Trees cure the moft obfti- 
nate Tettars , Scabs, and Scurfs , in Adan or Beaft , foment- 
ing the part with it5 and the Leaves chew'd, are. wholefome 
for the Gams and Teeth , for which the very Buds, as they are 
in Winter hardned and dryed upon the twiggs, make good 
Tooth.pickers, Swine may be driven to 4s about the end of 


Auguft. 


H CH AP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Afb. 


1. Wo Raxinus the Ah, is withus Male and Female , the one af- 

% fecting the higher grounds : The other the plains , of a 
whiter wood, and rifing many times toa prodigious ftature; fo 
as in forty years from the Key, an Afo hath been fold for thirty 


-spound fterling : And I have been credibly inform’d, that one 


Perfon hath planted fo much of this one fort of Timber in his life 
time , as hath been valued worth fifty thoufand pounds to be 
bought. Thefe are pretty encouragements, for a {mall, and plea- 
fant induftry. ‘That there is a lower 5 and more kvzotty fort, e- 

very Husbandman can diftinguifh. : 
2, The Keys being gathered when they begin to fall ( which is 
about the end of Oéfober, and the enfuing Month ) are to be 
fowed ; but not altogether fo deepas your former Mafts : Thus 
they do in Spain : from whence it were good to procure fome of the 
heyes from their beft trees : A very narrow Seminary will be fuafh- 
cient to ftore an whole Country : They willlyea tull year in the 
ground before they appear; therefore you muft carefully Fexce 
them all that time and have patience : But if you would makea 
confiderable Wood of them at once, Dig,or Plow a parcel of ground, 
as you would prepare it for Cor and with the Corz(or what other 
Grain you think fitteft) fow allo good {tore of Keys,fome Crab- ker- 
nels,é-c. among{t them: Take otf your Crop of Corn,or Seed in 
its Seafon , and the next year following it will be coverd with 
roung Afhes, which will be fit either to {tand (which I prefer ) 
or be tranfplanted for divers years after; and thele you will find 
to be far better then any you can gather out of the Woods (efpe- 
cially Suekers, which are worth nothing ) being removed at one 
foot ftature ( the fooner the better ) provided you defend them 
well from Cattel : The reafon of this hafty tranfplanting , is to 
prevent their obftnate , and deep rooting 3 tamtus amor terrea—— 
which makes them hard tobe taken up when they grow older, 
and that being removed they take no great hold till the fecond 
year, after which, they come away amain : Yet I have planted 
them of five and fixinches diametre , which have thriven as well 
asthe {maller wanvds. Cut not his head at all (which being young 
is pithy ) nor, by any means, the fibrous part of the Roots; onely, 
that down-right , or Tap-root (which gives our Husbandmen \o 
much trouble in drawing ) is to be totally abated : But this work 
cught to be in the increafe of Odober y or November , and not in 
the Spring. Weare (asItold you) willing to {pare his head ; 
becaule 
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becaufe being yet young, it is but of a fpongie fubftance; but being 
once well fixed, you may cut him as clofe tothe earth as you 
pleafe ; it will caufe him to fhoot prodigioufly; fo asin a few years 
to be fit for Pike-flaves. Young Afhes are fometimes in Winter 
froft-burnt, black as Coals, and then to ufe the Avifé is feafonable, 
though they do commonly recover of themfelves fiowly. In 
South-Spain (where as we faid arethe beft ) after the firft dief- 
fing, they let them grow till they arefo big, as being cleft into 
four parts, each part is fufficient to make a Pike ftaff: I amtold 
there is a Flemifh Afh planted by the Dutchmen in Lincolnfhire , 
which in fix years grows to be worth twenty shillings the Tree ; 
but Iam not aflur'd whether it be the 4) or Abecle; either 
of them wire, upon this account, a worthy encouragement. From 
thefe low Cuttings come our Ground- afhes , fo much fought after 
for Arbours, Ejpaliers,and other Pole-works : They will {pring 
in abundance, and may be reduced to owe for a Standard-tree, of 
for Timber, if youdelign it; for thus Hydra like, a Ground-cut- 


Afh, 


By havock, Wounds, and Blows, 


Per damua, percades, ab ipfa 
More lively and luxuriant grows. 


Ducit opes avimumque ferro. 
Hop. 

Afh will be propagated from a Bough flipt off with fome of the 
old-wood, alittle before the Bud {wells. - Such as they referve for 
Spears in Spain, they keep fhrip'd up clofe tothe féew , and plant 
them in clofe order , and moyfter places. Thefethey cut above 
the Avot (for the leaft xodofity {poilsall ) in the decreafe of Jan- 
nary, which were of the lateft forus : It isreported that the 4p 
will not onely receive its own kind, but graff, or be inoculated 
with the Pear and Apple, but to what improvement I know 
not. 

3. Itis by no means convenient to plant 4 in Plow-land; 5 for 
the Roots willbe obnoxious tothe Coulter; and the shade of the 
Tree is malignant to Cor# when the head and branches over-drip 
it; but in Hedge-rowes, and Plumps, they will thrive exceedingly, 
where they may be difpos‘d at nine or ten foot diftance, and 
fometimes neerer : But in planting of a whole Wood of feveral 
kinds of Trees for Timber, every third fet at leaft, would be an 
Afb. The beft 4fs delights inthe beft Land (which it will foon 
impoverifh ) yet grows in any ; fo it be not over- wet, and ap- 
proaching to the Adarfly, unlefleitbe firft well drain'd : By the 
Banks of {weet and cryftal Rivers and Streams, I have obferv’d 
them tothrive infinitely. One may obferve as manifeft a diffe- 
rence in the Timber of (bes, asof the Oak; much more than is 
found in any one kind of El, ceteris paribus : For fo the ground. 
Afh (like the Oak) much excells a bough , or branch of the 
fame bulk, for ftrength and toughneffe 5 and in yet farther emu- 
lation of the Oak ,it has been known to prove as good, and lafting 
Timber for Building , nay y preferr'd before it, where there has 

H 2 been 
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been plenty of Oake ; vatt difference there is alfo in the ftrength 
of Ground , and guarter'd Af: “Ts likewife remarkable that 
the Afi, like the Cork tree, grows when the Bark is quite peel'd 
off, as has been obfervd in feveral Forefts where the Deer have 
bared them as far as they could climb: Some Alb is curioul- 
ly camleted and vein'd, Iay, fo differently from other Téazbersthat 
our skilful Cabinet-makers prize it equal with Ebony, and give it 
the nameof green Ebony, which the Cuftomer payes well for5 and 
when our Woodmen light upon it, they may make what mony they 
will ofit ¢ But to bring itto that curious luftre, fo as ‘tis hard« 
ly to be diftinguifhed from the moft curioufly diaper'd Olive, they 
Varnifh their Work with the China-varnifh (hereafter defcribed ) 
which infinitely excells Lynfeed-oyl , that Cardan fo commends, 
{peaking of this Root, ; 

4. The ufe of Apis (next to that of the Oak it felf) one of the 
moft univerfal : It ferves the Souldier ec Fraxinus utilis 
haftis. Ovid, The Carpenter, Wheel-wright,Cart- wright, for Ploughs, 
Axel trees, Wheelrings, Harrows,Bulls, Oares, the beft blocks for 
Publys and Shefft, as Seamen name them 5 Alfo for the Cooper, Tur- 
ner, and Thatcher: Nothing like it for our Garden Palifad-hedges, 
Hop-yards, Poles, and Spars, Handles, Stocks for Tools, Spade-treesy 
ec, In fum, the Husbaxdman cannot be without the Afb for his 
Carts, Ladders, and other tackling : From the Pike, tothe Plow, 
Spear,and Bow, for of Afh were they formerly made, and therefore 
reckon'd amongft thofe woods, which after long tenfion has a 
natural Spring, and recovers its pofitions {oas in Peace and War 
it isa Wood in higheft requeft :_ There is extracted an Oy! from the 
Afb, by the procefe on other Woods, which isexcellent to recover 
the Hearing 5 fome drops of it being diftill’a warm into the Ears, 
and for the Caries or rot of the Bones,Tooth-ach, pains inthe Kd- 
neys,and Spleen, the anointing therewith is moft foveraign. Laft- 
ly, the white, and rotten dottard part compofes a ground for our 
Gallants Sweet-powder, and the Truncheons make the third fort of 
the moft durable Coal, and is ( of all other ) the fweeteft of our 
Foreft-fuelling, and the fitteft for Ladies Chambers : Toconclude, 
ihe very dead leaves afford ( like thofe of the Elm ) relief to our 
Cattel in Winters and there is a dwarfe fort in France Cit in truth 
it benot , asl fufpe&, our Witchen-tree ) whofe Berries feed the 
poor People, in jearce years, but it bears no Keys, like to ours y 
which being pickled tender, afford a delicate Saladixg. But the 
Shade of the Afhis not to be endur’d,becaufe it produces a noxious 
Infe# 5 and for difplaying themfelves{overy /ate, and falling ve. 
ry early, not to be planted for Umbrage, or Orwament elpecially 
neer the Garden, fince (befides their predatitious Roots ) the de- 
ciduous Jeaves defcending with fo long a Stalk, are drawn by clu- 
fiers into the Worm holes, which foul the Allies with their falling 
Keys, and fuddenly infect the ground. Note, thatthe Seafox for 
felling of this Tree muft be when the Sap is fully atreft; forif you 
cut it down tooearly, or over late inthe year, it will be fo eb- 

noxious 
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noxiousto the Worm, as greatly to prejudice the timber 5 there- 
fore to be fure, fel! not till the three Afid- winter Months, begin- 
ning about November. 1 am aftonifh’d at the univerfal Confidence 
of all our Botanifts, that a Serpent will rather creep into the Fire, 
than over a twigof 4/h3 this is an old Impofture of Plays, who 
either took it up upon truft, or we miftake the Tree. | 


CHAP. VIL. 
Of the Chefnut. 


i. He next is the Chefant , [| Caftanea’| of which Pliny re- 
ckons many kinds, efpecially about Tarentum and Naples; 
but we commend thofe of Portugal or Bayone, choofing the largeft 
brown and moft ponderous for fruit, fuch as Pliny calls Codive,but 
the lefler ones to raife for Timber. They are produc’d beft by 
fowing ; previous to which, Jet the Nuts be firft fpread to {weat,then 
cover them in fand,a Month being paft,plunge them in Water,reject 
the fmimmers; being dry'd for thirty dayes more, fand them again, 
and to the water-ordeal asbefore. Being thustreated till the be- 
ginning of Spring, or in November, fet them as you would do 
Beans; andasfome practife it, drench’d for a wight or more, in 
new “ilk: They fhould be put into the oles with the poynt up- 
moftas you plant Tulips; Pliny willtell you they come not up,uns 
Je(s four,or five be pil'd together ina hole; but that is falfe,if they be 
good, as you may prefume all thofe to be which paffe this exam:- 
zations nor will any of them fail : But being come up they 
thrive beft uaremoved, making a great tard for at leaft two years, 
upon every tranfplanting 5 yetif needs you muft alter their /fation, 
Jet it be done about November, and that into a light friable ground, 
ot moift Gravel, however, they will grow even in Clay, Sand,and 
all mixed Soils , upon expofed, and bleak places, and the pendent 
declivitiesof Hills to the North, indry aity places, and fometimes 
neer Marfhes and Waters 5 but they affe& no other compoft , fave 
what their own Jeaves afford them, and are more patient of cold 
than heat. 

2. If you defire to fet themin Wister , or Autumn, I counfel 
you to inter them within their Husks,which being every way armd 
are a good protection againft the Monfe,and a providential integu- 
ment, Playl.1g§. c.23, from this natural Guard,concludes them 
tobe excellent food, and doubtlefle Ce/ar thought fo; when he 
tranfported them from Sardis firft into Italy, whence they were 
propagated into France, and thence among us; another encou- 


ragement to make fuch Experiments out of forain Countreys. Py 
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fow them confufedly in the Furrow like the Acorn, and govern 
them asthe Oak, but then would the ground be broken up ‘twixt 
November and February and when they {pring be cleanfed at 
two foot afunder, after two years growth: Likewife may Copfes 
of Chefnuts be wonderfully increafed , and thickned, by Jaying the 
tender and young branches; but fuch as fpring from the Nuts 
and Marrons are beft of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if being 
Jet {tand without removing , the ground be ftirr'd and loofned 
about their Roots, for two or three of the firft years, and the 
fuperfluous wood prun’d away 5 and indeed for good Trees, they 
fhould be fhrip’d up after the firft years removal ; Thus will you 
have a Copfe ready for a felling, within eight years, which (be- 
fides many other ufes ) will yield you incomparable Poles for any 
work of the Garden , Vineyard, ox Hopyard, tillthe next cutting : 
And if the Tree /zke the ground, will in ten or twelve years grow 
to a kind of Timber, and bear plentiful fruit. 

3. I have feen many Chef-nut-trees tranfplanted as big as my 
arm, their beads cut off at five and fix foot height 5 but they came 


on atleifure : In fuch Plawtations , and all others for Avenues , 


you may fet them from thirty, to ten foot diftance, though they 
will grow much neerer, and fhoot into Poles, if ( being tender ) 
you cultivate them like the 4f), the nature of whofe /hade 
it refembles, fince nothing affeéts much:to grow under it : Some 
Husbands tell me, that the young Chef xnt-trees fhould not be 
pruned or touched with any kwife or edgetool, for the firft three 
or four years , but rather crop'd or broken off, which I leaye to 
farther Experience. 

4. The Chefiuut being graffed inthe Wall-nut , Oak, or Beech 
(Ihave been told ) will come exceeding fair, and produce incom. 
parable Fruit; for the Wal/-nut, and Cheffzut in each other , it is 
probable; butI have not as yet made a full attempt; they alfo 
{peak of Inoculating Cherrys in the Cheffmut-ftock for a later fruit. 
In the mean time, 1 wifh we did more univerfally propagate the 
Horfe-Chefrut , which being eafily increas'd from layers, grows in- 
to a goodly Standard , and bearsa moft glorious flower, evenin 
ourcold Countrey : This Tree is now all the mode for the A- 
venues to their Countrey Palaces in France, as appears by the 
late Superintendents Plantation at Vaux. It was firft brought from 
Conftantinople to Vienna, thence into Italy, and fo France; butto 
Us from the Levant more immediately, and flourifhes fo well,and 
grows fo goodly a Tree incompent time, that by thé alone, we 
might have ample encouragement to Denizen other ffrangers a- 
mongtt us. 

5+ The Chef-nut is ( next the Oak) one of the moft fought af- 
ter by the Carpenter and Foyner : It hath formerly built a good 
part of our ancient Houfes in the City of Londox, as does yet ap- 
pear. I had once a very large Barz neer the City fram’d intirely 
of this Timber : And certainly they grew not far off; probably 
in fomeé Woods neer the Town 3 For in that defcription of London 
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written by Filz-Stephens, in the Reign of Hex. 2. he {peaks of a 
very noble and large Foreft which grew onthe Boreal part of it : 
Proxime ({ayeshe) patet forefta ingens, faltus nemorofi ferarum, la- 
tebre cervorum, damarum, aprornm, & taurorun Syluefrium,Orce 
A very goodly thing it feems, and as well ftor'd with all forts of 
good Timber, as with Venifow and all kind of Chafe. The Cheff- 
wut aflords the beft Stakes and Poles for Palifades, Pedaments for 
Vine-props, and Hops, asi {aid before : Allo for AGU-timber and 
Water-works, or when it may lie buried; butif mater touch the 
Roots of the growing Trees, it {poils both Frazt and Timber : “Tis 
likewife obferved, that this Tree is fo prevalent againft cold , that 
where they ftand, they defend other Plantations from the injuries 
of the fevereft froffs: I amfure being planted in Hedge-rowes , 
<> circa agrorum itinera, or for Avenues to our Countrey-houfes , 
mee are a magnificent, and royal Ornament : This Timber al.- 
fo does well for Columns, Tables, Chefts, Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads 5 
for Tubs , and VVine-Cask, which it preferves with the leaft tin- 
Cure of the woed of any whatfoever : If the Timber be dip'd 
in fcalding Oyl, and well Pitch'd, it becomes extreamly durable : 
Beams made of Chefjnut tree have this property, that being fome- 
what brittle, they give warning, and premonifh the danger by a 
certain crackling whichit makes - Formerly they made Con/ul- 
tatory Staves of this Tree; and the Variegated Rods which Jacob 
peeld to lay inthe Troughs, and imprefle a fancy in his Father-iz- 
Jaw’'s conceiving Ewes, were of this material. The Coales are ex- 
cellent for the Smith, being foon kindled, and as foon extinguifhe, 
but the 4fhes of Cheffzut-wood are not convenient for to make a 
Lee with, becaufe it is obferv’d to ftain the Lizvex. As tor the 
Fruit, ‘tis better to beat it down from the Tree , fome little time 
before they fall off themfelvessthus, they will the better keep, or 
elfe you muft fmoke-dry them. But we give that fruit to our Swize 
in England , which is amongft the delicacies of Prixces in other 
Countries ; and being of the larger Nu#, isa lufty , and mafculine 
food for Ruftics at all times; and of better nourifhment for Hu: 
bandmen than Cole and rufty Bacon, yea, or Beans to boote, inftead 
of which, they boyle them in Italy with their Bacon; and in Fir- 
gil’s time, they ate them with A4/k and Cheefe. The beft Tables in 
trance and Italy make them a Service, eating them with Salt, in 
VVine, or juice of Lemon and Sugar; being firft rofted in Embers 
onthe Chaplet ; and doubtlefle we might propagate their ufe, a- 
mongft our common people, (as of old the Beaaregzya ) being a 
food fo cheap,and fo lafting. In Italy they alfo boy! them in Wize, 
and then fmoke them a little, thefe they call 4xjferi or Geefe, I 
know not why : Thole of Pieweont add Fennel, Cinnamon and 
Nutmeg to their Wixe , but firft they peclethem. Others macerate 
them in Rofé-water ; the Bread of the flower is exceeding nutri- 
tive; ‘tisa robuft food and makes Women well complexion’d , 
as | have read in a good Authour: They alfo make Fritters of 


Chefut flower, which they wet with Rofewater, and {prinkle we" 
grate 
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grated Parmegiano, and fo fry them in freth Butter, a delicate: 
How we here ufe them in ftew’d-meats, and’ Beatzlle-Pyes, our 
French Cooks teach us; and this is intruth the very beft we of their 
Fruit, and very commendable; for it is found that the eating of 
them raw or in Bread (as they do much about Limofin ) is apt to 
fwell the belly, though without any other inconvenience that I 
can learn, and yet fome condemn them as dangerous for fuch as ° 
are fubject to the Gravel in the Kidnies. The beft way to preferve 
them, is to keep them in Earthen veflels ina cold place; fome lay 
them in a Smoke-loft, others, in dry Barly-firaw, others, in Sand , 
&c. The leavesof the Che/-nut tree makes very wholfome A/at- 
traffés to lye on, and they are good Litter for Cattel : But thofe 
leafie-beds , for the crackling noyle they make when one turns up- 
on them, the Frevch call Lifts de Parliament: Laftly, the flower 
of Cheffmuts made into an Eleduary with Hony, is an approved 
Remedy againtt {pitting blood, and the Cough; and a decottion of 
the Rind of the Tree, tinctures hair of a goldex Colour. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the ‘Wall-nut. 


1, WVelans , quali Jovis glans, the Wall-nut, is of feveral forts 5 
J the foft fhell,and the hard, the whiter, and the blacker grain; 
This black, bears the worft Nut, but the Timber much tobe 
preferred, and we might propagate more of them if we were 
careful to procure them out of Virginia, where they abound, or 
from Grenoble, which our Cabinet-makers {o prize. Itisfaid that 
the Walnut kernel wrap'd inits own leaf, being carefully taken 
out of its fhel, brings a Nut without shel’; but this is a trifle 
the beft way to elevate them is, to fet them as you do the Chef. 
nut, being planted of the Nut, or fet at the diftance you would 
have him ftands for whichthey may be prepared by beating them 
off the Tree (as was prefcribed of the ChefSnut ) {ome dayes be- 
fore they quit the Branches of themfelves, and kept in their husks, 
or without them, till Spring, or by bedding them (being dry ) in 
fand, or good Earth, till Afarch, from the time they fell, or were 
beatenoff the Tree: Or if before, they be fet with bask and all 
upon them ; for the extream bitternefle thereof is moft exitial, and 
deadly to Worms ; or it were gcod to ftrew fome Furzes(broken 
or chopp’d fmall) under the ground amongft them , to preferve 
them from Adice and Rats,when their Hels beginto wax tender ; e- 
{pecially if asfome, you fupple them a little in warm Cows milk ; 
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but being treated ‘as before, you will find them already prouted ; 
and have need onely to be planted where they are to abide; be- 
caufe ( as we faid long fince ) they are moft impatient of tranf- 
planting: Butif therebe anabfolute neceflity of removing, let 
your Tree be about four years old, and then, by no means touch 
the bead with your Kzife, nor cut away fo muchas the very Tap- 
root, if you can well difpofe of ir, fince being of a pithy and hol- 
low fubftance, the leaft diminution, or bruife, will greatly endan- 
ger thekilling : But fee here what we have faid of the Cheff- nut: 
Ihave been told, that the very Tops, and palith Buds of this Tree, 
when it firft {prouts, though as late as Apri, will take hold of the 
ground, and grow to an incredible improvement; but firft they 
fteep them in A4@lk and Saffron; but this attempt did not fucceed 
with us, yet it will be propagated by a Branch flipp'd off with 
fome of the old wood,and fet in February : Aninduftrious and ve- 
ry experienc’d Husbandmaz told me, that if they be tranfplanted 
as big as ones Middle , it may be done faferthan when younger 5 

Idoonely reportit : What they hint of putting a Tilejbard.un- 

der the Nuts when firft fet,to divaricate and fpread the Roots(which 

are otherwife apt to penetrate very deep) I like well enough; ’tis 
{aid they will receive their own Cyons being Graffed , but that it 

does not at all improve their Fruit : The beft compoft is the 

ftrewing of Afhes at the foot of the Trees, the sa/t_ whereof be- 

ing wafhed into the Earth , isthe beft drefling, whilft the juice 

of the fallen /eaves, though it kill the Worm, is noxious to the 

Root. 

2. The Walinut delights in a dry, found, and rich land ; efpe- 
cially if it incline to a feeding Chalk yor Atarlesand where it may be 
protected from the cold (though it affect cold rather thenextream 
heat ) asin great Pits, Vallies,and Highway fides; alfo in Stonie- 
grounds, and onHills, efpecially Chalke: likewife in Cornfields 
Thus Burgundy abounds with them, where they ftand in the midft 
of goodly Wheat-laeds,at fixty , and an hundred foot diftance ; 
and it isfo far from hurting the crop, that they look on them as a 
great Preferver, by keeping the grounds warm; nor do the roots 
hinder the Plow. When ever they fell a Tree ( which is onely the 
the old, and decayed) they alwayes planta young one near him: 
and in feveral places ‘twixt Hanan, and Francfort inGermany, no 
young Farmer whatfoever is permitted to Afarry a Wife, tillhe 

_ bring proof that he hath planted, and isa Father of fucha ftated 
number of Walnut-trees, as the Law isinviolably obferved to this 
day, for the extraordinary benefit which this Tree affords the /#- 
habitants : And in truth, were this Timber in greater plenty 
among{t us, we fhould have far better Usenfils of all forts for 
our Houfes, as Chairs, Stools, Bedfteads , Tables, Wainfcot, Cabi- 
nets, Ge. in ftead of the more vulgar Beech, fubject to the worn, 
weak, and unfightly ; but which to counterfeit and deceive the 
unwary, they wath over witha decottion made of the Green husks 
of Walnuts, &c. Vay, had we ftore of this material, we fhould 
I find, 
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t 
nd an incredible improvement in the more {table Furniture of 
our Houfes, as inthe firft frugal, and better dayes of Rome,when 


Tab‘es made here at home, thofe times beheld, Ia domi natas nostraque ex arbore men{as 
Of ourown Wood, for that fame purpofe fell’d, —  Tempora viderunt + hos liguum flabat in ufus, 
Old walunt blown down,when the Wind fet Faft. Annofam fi forte nucem dejecerat Enrus. 

Sr. Re Stapylion. Juv. 1.4. Sat.11. 


for if it had been cut in that feafon, it would not have prov‘d fo 
found, as we fhew in our Chapter of Felling. Itiscertam, that the 
Menfe nucing , were once in price even before the Citrin,as Strabo 
notes; and nothing can be more beautiful, than fome Planks, and 
Works which I have beheld of it, efpecially that which comes 
from Grenoble, of all other the moft beautiful and efteem- 
ed. 

. 3, They render moft graceful Avenues to our Country dwel- 
lings, and do excellently neer Hedge-rows; but had need be planted 
at forty, or fifty foot interval, for they affect to fpread both their 
Rootsand Branches. The Bergftras ( which extends from Heidel: 
berg to Darmftadt) 1s all planted with Walnuts ; for fo by ano- 
ther antient Law, the Bordurers were obliged to nurfe up, and 
take care of them; and that chiefly, for their ornament and fhades5 
fo asa man may ride for many miles about that Countrey, under a 
continued Arbour , or Clofe-walk; The Traveller both refrefhed 
with the Fruit,and the fhade,which fome have cauflefly defam'd for 
“es ill effects onthe head, for which the Fruit is a fpecifique and a no- 
table figuature 5 although I deny not, but the fent of the fallen 
leaves, when they begin to be damp'd with lying, may emit fome- 
what a heady fteam, which to fome has prov d noxious 3 but not 

-whilft they were frefh, and lively upon the Trees. How would 
fuch publick P/aztations improve the Glory and Wealth of a Na- 
tion / but where fhall we find the fpir7ts among our Countrymen ? 
Yes, [ will adventure to inftance in thofe Plantations of Sir Richard 
Stidolph , wpon the Downs neer Lether-bead in Surry ; and foabout 
Caffaniton, where many thoufands of thefe 1rees do celebrate the 
induftry of the Owxers 5 and will certainly reward it with infinite 
improvement, as1 am aflur'd they do in part already, and that 
very confiderably; befides the Ormament which they afford to 
thofe pleafant tras, for fome Afiles in circumference. Iremem- 

‘ber Atonfienr Sorbiere , ina Scepéical difcourfe to Afonfieur de Mar. 
tel, {peaking of the readinefle of the People in Holland to furnifh 
and maintain whatfoever may conduce to the publick Ornament , 
as wellas convenience; tells us, that their Plantations of thefe , 
and the like Trees, evenin their very Roads , and common High- 
ayes, are better prefervid, and entertain’d (asl my felf have 
likewife been often an eye-witnels)then thofe about the Houfes,and 
Gardens of pleafure belonging to the Nobles and Gentry of moft 
other Countries: Andin eficG it isa moft ravifhing object , to 
behold their amenities in this particular : With ws fayeshe ({fpeak: 
ing of France ) they make a jeft at fuch. political Ordinances, by 

ruining 
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ruining thefe publick and ufeful Ornaments, if haply fome more 
prudent Adagifirate , doat anytime introduce them. Tvhus inthe 
Reign of Henry the fourth , during the Superintendency of Mon- 
frenr de Sulli, there was refolution of adorning all the High-wayes 
of France with Elms,@c. but the rude and mifchievous Pay/ans, 
did fo hack, ftealy and deftroy what they had begun, that they 
were forced to defift from the thorough profecution of the de- 
fign5 foas there is nothing more exposd, wild, and lefle pleafant 
then the Common Roads of France for want of jhade, and the 
decent /imits which thefe fweet, and divertiflant Plaxtations would 
have afforded 5 not toomit that Political ufe , as my Lord Bacon 
hintsit, where he fpeaks of the Statues and Afonuments of brave 
men, and fuch as had well deferv'd of the Publick, ere&ed by 
the Romans even in their High wayes, fince doubtlefle, fach noble, 
and agreeable objets, would exceedingly divert, entertain, and 
take off the Afinds and Difcourfes of Melancholy people, and pen- 
five Travellers, who having nothing but the dull and enclofed 
Wayesto cafttheireyeson, are but ill Converfation to themfelves, 
and others, and in ftead of Celebrating, Cenfure their Superiours. 
It is by acurious Perfor, and induftrious Friend of mine, obferv’d, 
that the Sap of this Tree rifes, and defcends with the Suas diurnal 
courfe ( which it vifibly flackens inthe Night) and more plenti- 
fully atthe Root on the South-fide, though thofe on the North 
were larger; and leffe diftant from the Body of the Jree; and not 
onely diftill’d from the ends, which were next the Stem,but from 
thofe which were cut off and feparated; which was never obfer- 
ved tohappenin the Bérch, or other Sap-yielding Trees. 


4. What univerfal ufethe Freach make of the Timber of thisfole. 


Tree, for domeftic affairs, may be feen in every Room both of 
Poor and Rich: Itisof fingular account with the foyzer, for the 
beft grain'd and colour'd Wainfcot, with the Guxfmith for Stocks, 
for Coach wheels excellent, and the Bodies of Coaches , the Drum- 
maker for Rimbs, the Cabinct-maker for Inlayings, efpecially the 
firm and clofe Timber about the Roots,which is admirable for fleck’d 
and chambletted works , fome wood efpecially, as that which we 
have from Bologne very black of Colour,and fo admirably {treaked; 
as to reprefent natural flowers, Landskips,and other Fancys:To ren- 
der this the better coloured , Joyners put the boards into an Oven 
after the batch is forth, or lay themin a warm Stable, and when 
they work it, polifhit over withits own Oy very hot, which makes 
it look black and fleck, and the older itis the more efteemable 5 
but then it fhould not be put in work till thoroughly feafoned, be- 
caufe it wil! fhrink beyond expe@tation. It is only not good to 
confide init much for beams, or Foyfts, becaufe of its brittlenefs, 
of which yet, it has beenobferved to give timely notice, by the 
crackling before it breaks. Befides the ufes of the Wood, the fruit 
with husk and all when tender and very young , is for preferves, 
for food, and yl, of extraordinary ufe with the Painter, in whites, 
and other delicate Colours , alfo for Geld-fize, and Vernifi; and 
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with this they polifh Walking fiaves , and other works which are 
wrought in with burning : For Food they Fry with ir in fome 
places, and ufe it to burn in amps; the younger Timber is held 
to makethe better coloured work (and fo the Gak ) but the old- 
er more firm and clofe, is finer Chambleted tor Ornament 5 and 
the very husks and leaves being macerated in warm Water, and 
that Liquor poured onthe Carpet of Walks,and Bowling greens does 
infallibly kill the Worms without endangering the grafle ; not to 
mention the Dye which is made of this Lixive , to Colour Wooll , 
Woods, and Hair,asof oldthey usdit. The water of the Fusks is 
foveraign againft all peftilential infections, and that of the /eaves 
to mundifie, and heal inveterate Vicers, That whichis produc'd 
of the thick fhell, becomes beft Timber, that of the thinner better 


- Fruit, Columella has fundry excellent Rules how to afcertain, and 


accelerate the growth of this Tree, and to improve its qualities , 
and Iam affur'd , that having been Graffed on the 4fh (though 
others fay no Infition improves it) they thrive exceedingly , be- 
come kandfome Trees, and what is moft eftimable, bears its fruit 
within four years ; all which Irecommendto the farther Induftri- 
ous. Thegreen husk dry'd, or the firlt peeping red Buds and 
leaves reducd to powder, {erves in ftead of Pepper,to condite meats 
and fauces. Tis better to cudgel off the Fruzt, than to gather it 
by hard 5. and in Italy they arm the tops of long Poles with nails 
and iron for the purpofe,and believe the beatzmg improves the Tree : 
Thofe Nuts which come not eafily out of their busks, fhould be 
laid to mellow. in heaps, and the reft expos d in the Sa#, till the 
Shells dry, elfe they will beapt to perifh the Kermel : Some again 
preferve them intheir own /eaves , or in a Chefé made of Walnut- 
tree wood; othersin Sand : Old Nuts are not wholefome till 
macerated. in warm and almoftboyling water 5 butif you lay them 
ina Leaden pot, and bury them in the Earth, fo as no Vermine 
can attaque them, they will keep mervelloufly plump the whole 
year about, and may eafilybe blanched : In Spain they ule to 
ftrew the gratings of old and hard Nuts (firft peeld ) into their 
Tarts and other Meats. For the Oy/, one Bujhelof Nuts will yield 
fifteen pounds of peeld and cleer Kerzels , and that half as much 
Oy!, whichthe fooner’tis drawn, isthe more in quantity , though 
the dryer the Nut. the better in quality; the Lees, or Marc of the 
Prefling, is excellent to fatten Hogs with. After the Nuts are bea- 
ten down, the /eaves would be twepd into heaps, and carried a- 
way, becaufe their extream Bitternefle impairs the ground, and as 
I amaflured , prejudices the Trees : The Green husks boyled, 
make a good Colourto dyea dark Yellow, without any mixture 5 
and the diftillation of its eaves with Hony and Urine, makes Hair 
fpringinbald-heads : Befidesits#/fe inthe Famous Salernitan An- 
tidote ; if the Kernel a little mafticated, be applied tothe biting 
of a fufpetted Afad-dog, and when it has lain three hours , be caft 
to Poultrey, they will dye it they eat of it, In Italy, whena 
Countrey man finds any pain in his Stde, he drinks a Pint of the 
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freth Oy! of this Nut, and finds immediate eafe : The Kerzel be- 
ing rub’d upon any crack or chink of a Leaking or crafy Vefel,ftops 
it better than cither Clay, Pitch, or Wax: In France they eat them 
blanch d and freth with Wine andSalt, having firft cut them out of 
the jhells before they are hardned, with a fhort broad brafe-knife 
becaufe Irom rufts, and thefe they call Cernozs , from their malute 
of {cooping them out. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Mulberry. 


I. Orus , the Afulberry : It may poflibly be wonder’d by 
M fome, why we fhould infert this Tree amongft our Foret 
Inhabitants; but we fhall foon reconcile our induftrious Plazter , 
when he comes to underftand the incomparable benefit of it, and 
that forits Timber, durablenefle, and we for the Joyner and Carpen- 
ter, and to make Hoops, Bows, Wheels, and even Ribs for {mall ¥)- 
eIsin {tead of Oak, &c. thoughthe Fruit and the leaves had not 
the due value with us, which they difervedly enjoy in other 

places of the World, 
>, But it is not here I would recommend our ordinary d/ack fruit 
bearers, though that be likewife worth the propagation 5 but that 
hind which is call’d the White Adulberry.one of them of a broad leaf, 
found in Province, whofe Seeds being procured from Paré , where 
they have it from Avigvion , thould be thus treated in the Sesm- 
nary. 7 
3. In Countreys where they cultivate them for the Silk:-wornt 5 
and other ufes,they fow the perfectly mature derrys of a Tree whofe 
Leaves have not been gather’d; thefe they fhake down upon an 
old Sheet, {pread under the Tree, to protect them from Gravel and 
Ordure, which will hinder you from difcerning the Seed : Ifthey 
benot ripe, lay them to mature upon Shelves , but by no means 
tillthey corrupt; to prevent which,turn them daily; then put 
them inafine Siev, and plunging it in Water, bruife them with 
your hand 5 do this in feveral Waters, then change them in other 
clear Water, and the Seed will fink ro the bottom, whilft the pulp 
{wims, and muft be taken off carefully : This done, lay them 
todry inthe S## upona linnen Cloth, for which, one hour Is fuffici- 
ent, then Va and fieft it from the basks , and referve it till the fea- 
fon, Thisis the procefle of curious pertons, but the fowing of 
ripe Afslberries themf{elves is altogether as good, and from the ex- 
crement of Hogs, and even Dogs ( that will frequently eat them) 
they will rife abundantly : Note, that in fowing the Berry Mr 
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good to {quafh and bruife them with fine fiefted Mould , and if 
it be richjand of the old bed, fomuch the better - They would 
be interr’d,well moyftned and cover'd with firam, and then rare- 
ly water'd till they peep; Or you may fqueeze the ripe Berrys in 
Ropes of Hair or Baft, and bury them as is prefcrib'd for Hipps and 
Haws 3 the Earth in which you fow them, fhould be fine Afould, 
and as rich as for Aégelows, rais'd alittle higher then the Area, as 
they makethe Beds for ordinary Pot-berbs , to keep them Joofe 
and warm, and in fuch beds you may fow Seeds as youdo Purflane, 
mingled with fome fine Earth, andthinly cover, and thenfor a 
fortnight ftrew’d over with /fraw, to protect them both from fud- 
den beat, and from birds : The Seafon is April or Atay, though 
fome forbeargeven till fuly and Auguft, and in the fecond quarter 
of the Afoon, the Weather calm and ferene ; at the beginning, 
keep them moderately frefh (not over wet) and clean weeded , 
fecured from the rigor of Frofts; the fecond year of their growth 


_ about the beginning of Odfober, or early Spring, draw them gent- 


ly out, prune the Roots, and dipping them a little in Pond- 
water, tranfplant them ina warm place or Nerfery; ‘tis beft rang- 
ing them in Drills , two foot large, and one in depth, each rill 
three foot diftance, and each Planttwo. And if thus the new 
Earth be fomewhat lower thenthe Surface of the reft , ‘twill the 
better receive the Ratz; Being Planted, cut them all within three 
Inches of the ground. Water them not in Winter, but in extream 
neceffity , and when the weather is warm, and then do it in the 
Morning. In thiscold Seafon you fhall do well to cover the 
ground with the Leaves of Trees, Straw, or {hort Littier, to keep 
them warm ; and every year you fhall give them three Dreffings or 
half diggings; viz. in April, Fune,and in Auguft 5 this, for the firft 
year, ftill after Rain : The fecond Spring after Tranfplanting , 
purge them of all fuperfluous /hoots and Scions, referving only the 
moft towardly for the future Stems this to be done yearly,as long 
as they continue in the Nurfery; and if of the principal Stem {fo 
left, the froft mortifie any part,cut it off, and continue this govern- 
ment till they are neer fix foot high, after which fuffer them to 
ipread into bead by difcreetly pruning , and fafhioning them, ; 
But if you plant where Cattel may endanger them, the fem had 
need be taller, for they are extreamly liquorifh of the leaves. 

4. When now they are about five years growth, you may tranf- 
plant them without cutting the Root (provided you . irradicate 
them with care ) onely trimming the head alittle; the Seafon is 
from September to’ November in the New Afoon , and if the holes or 
pits you fet them in were dug and prepar'd fome months before, it 
would much fecure their taking 5 fome caft hornes bones, Shells ec. 
Into them the better to loofenthe earth about them, which fhould 
be rich, and well refrefh’d all Summer. A light , and dry Mould 
is beft, well expos'd to the Suz and dir, which above all things this 
Tree aflects, and hates watery low grounds : In fum, they thrive 
beft where Vines profper moft , whofe fociety they exceedingly 
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cherifh; nor do they leffe delight tobe amongft Corz , no way 
prejudicing it with its fhade. The Diftance for thele Standards 
would be twenty, or twenty four foot every way, if you would 
defign Walks or Groves of them, if the environs of Fields , Banks 
of Rivers, High-wayes, Oc. twelve or fourteen foot may fuflice , 
but the farther diftant , the better. 

5. Another Expedient to increafe Afulberries is, by Layers from 
the Suckers at the foot, this done in Sprixg, leaving not above two 
Buds out of the Earth, which you mutt diligently water, and the 
fecond year they will berooted : They willalfo take by pafling 
any branchor Arm flit, and kept a little open witha wedge , or 
ftone, through a basket of Earth, which is a very fure way : Nay, 
the very Cuttings will {trike in Spring, but let them be from Shoots 
of two years growth, with fome of theold Wood , though of fe- 
ven or eight years; thefe fet in Aills like Vives having two or three 
Buds at the topy will root infallibly , efpecially if you ¢wiff the old 
Wood alittle, or at leaft back it, though fome flit the foot, infert- 
ing aftone, or grain of an Oate, to fuckle and entertain the Pint 
with moyfture. | 

6. They may alfobe propagated by Graffing them on the black, 
Mulberry in Spring, ox inoculated in July, taking the cyons from {ome 
oldtree, that has broad, even, and round leaves, which caufes it 
to produce very ample and tender leaves, of great emolument to 
the $7/k after. 

9. Some experienc’d Husbandmen advilc to poll our ALfulberries 
every three or four years, as we do our Willows: others nottill & 
years: both erroneoutly. The beft way is yearly to prune them 
of their dry and fuperfluous branches, and to form their heads 
round and natural. The firft year of rewoval where they are to 
abide, cut offal! the fhoots to five or fix of the moft promifing : the 
next year leave not above three ofthefe, which difpofe in triangle 
as near as may be, and then difturb them no more, unlefs it be to 
purge them (as we taught) of dead Scare: wood, and extravagant 
parts, which may impeach the reft ; and if afterward any prun’d 
branch fhoot above three or four Cyons, reduce themto that num- 
ber, One ofthe beft ways of Pruning is, what they practife in S2- 
cily and Province, to make the head hollow and like a bed/,by clean- 
fing them of their inmoft branches; and this may be done, either 
betorethey bud, viz. in the New Atoon of March, or when they are 
full ofleaves in Fume or July, ifthe featon prove any thing freih. 
Here { muft not omit what I read of the Chinefe culture, and which 
they now alfo imitate in Virginia, where they have found a way to 
raife thefe Plants ofthe Seeds, whichthey mow and cut like a crop 
of graf which {prout and bear leaves again in a few moneths. 

8: The Afmlberry is much émprov'd by ftirring the Mould at root, 
and Leftulion. 

g. We have already mentioned fome of the Ufes of this excel- 
lent tree, efpecially ofthe wArte, fo called becaufe the frait is of a 
paler colour, whichis alfoofa more /u/ciows tafte, and lefler bie 
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the black ; The rind likewife is whiter, and the leaves of a mealy 
clear greencolour, and far tenderer, and fooner produc’d by at 
leaft a fortnight, which is a marvellous advantage to the newly dif- 
clos'd Silk worm; Alfo they arrive fooner to their maturity, and 
the food produces a finer web, Nor is this ¢ree lefs beautiful to the 
eye then the faireft E/w,very proper for Walks and Avenues: The 
timber (amongft other properties) will laft in the mater as well as 
the moft folid Oak, and the bark makes good and tough Baft-ropes. 
It fuffers no kind of Vermin to breed onit, whether ftanding or 
fell'd, nor dares any Caterpillar attaque it fave the Silk: worm only. 
The Loppings are excellent fuel: but that for which this tree is in 
greateft and moft worthy efteem, is forthe Leaves, which (be- 


— fides the Silk worm) nourithes Cows, Sheep, and other cattel , efpe- 


cially young Porkers, being boil’d witha little bra: and the fruit 
excellent tofeed Poultry. In fumme, what ever eats of them, will 
with difficulty be reduc‘d to endure any thing elfe, as long as they 
cancome by them; to fay nothing of their other foveraign quali- 
ties, as relaxing of the bey being eaten in the morning, and curing 
Inflammations and Ulcers ofthe ~oxth and throat 5 mixd with AZel 
Rofarum, in which Receipt they do beft,being taken before they are 
over:ripe. a . | 
10. To proceed with the Leaf (for which they are chiefly che- 
rifh'd ) the benefit of it isfogreat, that they are frequently let to 
farm for vaft fummes ; fo as fome one fole tree has yielded the pro- 
prietor arent oftwenty Shillings per Annumne, for the Leaves onely 5 
and fix or feven pounds of Silk, worth as many pounds Sterling, 
in five or fix weeks, to thofe who keep the worms, We know that 
till after Italy had made Si/k above a thoufand years , they receiv’d 
it not in France 5 it being hardly yet an huzdred fince they betook 
themfelves to this wanufaclure in Province, anguedoc,Dauphine,Lion- 
nois, ¢¢c. and notin Tourainm and Orleans till Hew. the fourth’s time; 
but itis incredible what a Revenue it amounts to in that Kingdoms, 
About the fame time, ora little after, it was that King James did 
with extraordinary care recommend it to this Nation, by a Book of 
Direttions, Aéts of Counc el,and all other Princely affiftance, But this 
did not take no more then that of Hez.the fourth’s Propofal about 
the Invirons of Paris,who filled the High-ways,Parks,and Gardens of 
Fraace with the trees, beginning in hisown Gardezs for encourages 
ment: Yet, I fay, this would not be brought into example, till 
this prefent great Afozarch, by the indefatigable diligence of Aton- 
fieur Colbert (Superintendent of His Majefties manufatiures) who has 
fo fuccefsfully reviv'dit , that ‘tis prodigious to confider what an 
happy progrefs they have made in it, to our /hame be it fpoken ; 
who have no other difcouragements from any infuperable difficulty 
whatever, but our oth and want of induftry : fince where ever thefe 
trees will grow and profper, the Si/k worms will do fo alfo , and 
they were alike averfe, and fromthe very fame fuggeftions where. 
now that #anufacure flourifhes in our neighbour Countries, It is 
demontftrable, that A/berries in four or five years may be made to 
{pread 
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fpread all over this Lawd, and whenthe indigent and young daugh- 
ters in proud Families are as willing to gain three or four Shillings a 
day for gathering S#/k, and bufying themfelves in this {weet and 
€afie zxzployment, asfome.doto get four pence a day for hard work at 
Hemp, Flax,and Wool ; the reputation of Atulberries would {pread 
in England and other Plantations. 1 might fay fomething like this 
of Saffron, which we yet too much neglect the culture of 5 but, 
which for al] this I donot defpair of fecing reaffum’d when that 
good Genius returns.In order to this hopetulProguoftick we willadd 
a few Directions about the gathering of their Leaves, torender this 
chapter one of the moft accomplifh’d 5 for certainly one of the moft 
accomplifh'd and agreeable works inthe world, 

_ ut. The Leaves of the Atulberry thould be collected from trees of 
feven or eight years old; if of fuchas are very young, it impairs 
their growth, neither are they fo healthful for the worms , making 
them Aydropical and apt to burft : As doalfothe Leaves of fuch trees 
as be planted in atoo waterifp or over-rich fol, or where no Sun 
comes; and all fick and ye/ow leaves are hurtful. It is better to 
chp, and let the /eaves fall upon a fubtended heet or blanket , than 
to gather them by hand; and to gather them, than to ffrip them, 
which marrs and gauls the brawehes, and bruifes the leaves that 
fhould hardly be touched, Some there are who lop off the bonghs, 
and make it their pruning, and itis a tolerable way, {0 it be dif- 
creetly done in the over-thick parts of the free; but thefe leaves 
gather'd from a feparated branch will die, and wither much foon- 
er than thofe which are taken from the éree immediately, unlef you 
fet the flew in water. Leaves gathered from boughs cut off will 
fhrink in three hours; — whereas thofe you take from the living tree 
will laftas many days 5 and being thus a while kept are better than 
over-frefhones, It isa Rule, Never to gather ina rainy feafon, nor 
cut any branch whillt the wet is uponit 5 and therefore againft fuch 
fufpected times you are to provide before hand, and to referve 
them infome frefh but dry place : the fame caution you muft ob- 
ferve for the dew, though it do not rain, for wet food kills the 
worms. But if this cannot be altogether prevented, putthe leaves 
between a pair of /heets well dried by the fire, and fhake themup 
and down 'tillthe moifture be drunk up in the Livev, and then 
spreading them to the air a littleon another dry cloth,you may feed 
with them boldly. The top-leaves and oldeft would be gathered 
laft ofall, as being moft proper to repaft the worms with towards 
their laftchange, Thegatherer muft be neat, and have his hands 
clean, and his breath {weet, and not poifon'd with Onions or Tobac- 
co, and be careful not to prefs the leaves by crouding them intothe 
Bags or Baskets. Laftly, thatthey gather onely (unlefs in cafe of 
necefflity) leaves from the prefent, not from the former years {prigs, 
or old wood, which are not onely rude and harfh, but are annex'd 
to ftubb’d Stalks, which injure the worms, and {poil the denudated 
branches, | | 

12. Thisis what I thought fit to premonifh concerning the ga- 
K thering 
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ibering of the Leaves of this tree for Silk-worms, as] newly find it in 
Monfieur Ifeard’s Inftruttions, <n that exact Difcourfé of his publifhed 
{ome three years fince, and dedicated to Monfienr Colbert, who has, 
it feems,conftituted this induftrious and experienc’d perjon, Surveyor 
of this Princely manufathure about Paris ; and becaule the book it 
{elfis rare,and known ef by very few. Ihave no more to adde, but 
this for our encouragement, and to encounter the Objedions which 
may be fuggefted about the coldnefs and moifture of our Country 5 
That the Spring isin Province no lefs inconftant than is ours In Bxg- 
land; thatthe colds at Paris are altogether as/harp 5 and that when 
in Aday it hascontinued raining for nine aud twenty days fucceflively, 
Moxfieur Ynard affures us, he proceeded in his work without the 
leaft difafter; andinthe year 1664 he prefented the Freach King 
his Ataffer with a confiderable quantity of better Silks, than any 
Meffina or Boulonia could produce, which he fold raw at Liozs, for 
a Piftol the pound; when that of Avignion, Province, and Dauphine 
produc’d little above half that price. But you are to expe@ the 
compleat Hiftory of the Silk-worm from that incomparable Treatifé, 
which the learned A4alpighiws has lately {ent out of italy, and dedi- 
cated ta the Royal Society (now ready to be publifhrd) asa fhecimen, 
and noble effe# of its univerfal correfpondence and concernments for 
the improvement of #/éful knowledge. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Service. 


Re Oe the Serwice tree (of, which there are four forts) is 
rais'd of the Chequers or Berries, which being ripe ( that is) 
rotten, about September , may be fown like Beech-Adaft : It is re- 
ported that the Sower never fees the fruit of his labour 5 either for 
that it bears only being very old, or that Men are commonly /o, 
before they think of planting Trees:But this is an egregious miftakes 
for thefe come very {oon tobe Trees, and being planted young , 
thrive exceedingly ; I have likewife planted them as big asmy arm 
fuccefsfully : The beft way is therefore to propagate them of 
Suckers or Sets 5 they delight in reafonable good ground, rather | 
inclining to cold, then over hot 5 for in places which are too dry y 
they never bear kindly. The 7 orminalis isthe kind moft frequent 
with us; for thofe of the narrower and leffe indented Leaf , is not 
fo common in England as in France, bearing a fort of Berry of the 
Pear fhape, and is there call’d the Cormer 5 this Tree may be Graf- 

fed either withit felf, or on the White- thorn, and Quince. 
a. The 
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2. The Timber is ufeful for the Joyner, for the Exgraver of Wood- 
cuts, Bows, Pulleys, Skrews, Mill. Spindles and other,Goads to drive 
Oxen.with, Ge.  Piftol,and Gun-Stocks, and for moft that the Wild- 
Pear-tree ferves 5 and being of a very delicate Grain, for the Turn- 
er,and divers cariofities , and looks delicately, and is almoft ever- 
latting, being rub’d over with Oylof Linfeed, well boy!'d, and may 
be made to counterfeit Ebony, or almoft any Indian Wood, colour'd 
according to drt: Alfo itis taken to Build with, yielding Beams 
of confiderable fubftance : The fhade is beautiful for Walks, and 
the Fruit not unpleafant, efpecially the fecond kind , of which with 
new Wine and Honey, they make a Condilum of admirable effect to 
corroborate the Stomach; and the Fruit alone is good in Dyfenteria 
and Lasks. The water diftill'd from the Stalks of the Flowers and 
Leaves on M. B, and twice Reéfified upon frefh matter, is incompa- 
rable for Confumptive and Tabed Bodies , taking an Ounce daily at 
feveral times : Likewife it cures the Green fickneffe in Virgins, and 
is prevalent in all Flaxes 5 diftill'd warm into the Ears it abates 
the pain: The Wood, or Bark contusd and applied to any green 
Wound,heals itsand the Powder thereof drank in Oy! Olive,confoli- 
dates inward Ruptures : Laftly, the Salt of the Wood taken in de- 
cottion of dl/thea to three Grains, isan incomparable Remedy to 
break and expel Gravel. The Service givesthe Hushandwan an 
early prefage of the approching Spring, by extending his adorned 
| Buds fora peculiar entertainment, and dares peep out in the fe- 

verelt Winters, 
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CHAP. XE 
Of the Maple. 


1, He Maple [, Acer minus} (of which Authors ( fee Salmafins 
upon Solimus, c. 33.) reckon very many kinds) was of 

old held in equal eftimation almoft with the Citroz 5 efpecially the 
Brufcum , the French-Maple, and the Peacocks-tail Adaple, which is 
that fort fo elegantly undulated, and crifped into variety of curles. 
It were a moft laudable attempt, if fome would enquire out, and 
try the planting of fuch forts as are not Indigenes amongft us 3 fuch 
as is efpecially the German Aire, and that of Virginia, mot yet 
cultivated here, but an excellent Tree : Andif this were exten- 
ded toother Timber and exotic Trees, likewife it. would prove of 
extraordinary benefit and Ornament to the Pablick, and were 
worthy even of the Royal Care. They are all produced of the 
Keys, like the 4 5 and like to it, affe@ a found, and a dry,mould ; 
K 2 growing 
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growing both in Woods and Hedge-rows, efpecially in the Jatter 5 
which it rather hilly then low, affords the faireft Tamber. By fhred- 
ing up the boughs to a head,I have caufed it to fhoot to a wonder- 
ful height ina little time; but if you would /op it for the fire, let it 
be done in Fanuary. The timber is far fuperiour to Beech for all 
ufesof the Turner, who feeks it for Difhes, Cups, Trays y Trenchers, 
ec. as the Joyner for Tables, Inlayings, and for the delicatenefs of 
the grain, when the Azurs and nodofities are rarely diapred , which 
does much advance its price, Alfo for the lightnefs (under the 
name Ayer) imploy'd often by thofe who make Mufical Infiru- 
ments. But there isa larger fort, which we call the Syco- 
mor. , 

2. But the defcription of this leffer Afaple, and the ancient value 
of it,is worth theciting. Acer opernm elegantia C fubtilitate Cedro 
fecundun, pluracjus genera: Album, quod precipui candorts vocatur 
Gallicum : Ln Tran{padana Italia, tranfque Alpes najcens. Alterum 
genus crifpo macularum difcurfu, que cum excellentior fuit, 2 fimilitu- 


“dine cande pavonum nomen accepit, * The Maple (fays Plizy)for the 


« elegancy and finenefs of the wood isnext to the very Cedar it felf: 
© There are feveral kinds of it, efpecially the White, which is won- 
* derfully beautiful 5 this is call’d the French Maple, and growson 
‘that part of Jtaly,that is on the other fide of Po beyond the Alpes 2 
© The other has 2 curl'd grain, {0 curioufly maculated , that from a 
¢neer refemblance,it was ufually cal’d the Peacocks-tayl,&c.He goes 
onto commend that of Iria, and that growing on the Mountains 
for the beft : But in the next chapter ; Pulcherrimmm vero eft Brufcum, 
multoque excellentius, etiamnum Mollufculum tuber utrumque arboris 
ejus Brujcum intortins crifpum, Mollufculum fimplicius fparfam 5 Et fe 
magnituclinem menfarum caperct, haud dubie preferretur Cedro, nunc 
intr x pugillares, lectorimaue filicios aut laminas , ec. & Brujco fiunt 
menfe nigrefcentes, Oc. Plin. 1. 16.c. 15s 16, ‘The Brufcum, or 
© Kuur is wonderfully fair, but the Afollufcum 1s counted moft pre- 
© cious; both of them Kwobs and {wellings out of the Tree, The 
© Brufeum is more intricately crifp'd 5 the Mollufcum not fo much ; 
Cand had we Trees large enough to faw into Planks for Tables , 
© twould be preferr’d before Cedar ( or Citron, for fo fome Copies 
Sread it) but now they ule it onely for fmall Table-books, and with 
Citsthin boards to Wainfcot Bed-Teffers with, &c, The Brafcum 
6is of ablackifh kind , with which they make Tables, Thus far 
Pliny. And fuch fpotted Tables were the famous Tigriz, and Pan- 
therine Curiofities of, not fo call’d from being fupported with fi- 
gures carved like thofe Beatts , as fome conceive , and was in ule 
even in our Grandfathers dayes, but from its natural Spots and ma- 
culations ; facha Table was that of Cicero's, which coft him 10000. 
Sefterces; that of King Juba, fold for 15000, and another which 
I read of, valu’d at 140000 H. $. which at about 3 4. feerling y 
arives toa pretty Summ; and yet thatof the Aeuritanian Proio- 
mie, was far richer, containing tour Foot and an half diameter , 
three Inches thick , which is reported to have been fold for its 

weight 
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weight inGold : Of that value they were, and fo madly luxu- 
riousthe age, that whenthey at any time reproach’d their Wives 
for their wanton Expenfivenefle in Pear! and other rich trifles 
they were wont to retort, and turn the Tab/es upon their Husbands, 
The Kuot of the Timber was the moft efteem’d, and is faid to be 
much refembled by the Female Cyprefs,we have now,I am almotft per- 
fwaded, as beautiful Planks of fome Wallwut-trees, neer the Roots 
and of Eugh, Ivy, Rofe-wood, and Olive, Ihave feen incomparable 
pieces; butthe great Art wasin the Seafowing, and Politure, tor 
which laft, the rubbing witha Mans bamd who came warm out of 
the Bath, wasaccounted better then any Cloth, as Plimy reports. 
Some there be who contend, this C#terz was a part neer the Root 
of the Cedar , which, as they defcribe that, is very Oriental and 
Oderiferous , but moft of the Learned favour the Citerz, and that 
it grew not far from our Tangier , about the foot of Adonxt Atlas, 
when haply fomeinduftrious Perfon might procure of it from the 
Moors; and¥ have not forgotten to put his Excellency my Lord. 
H. Howard in mind of it, who will haye all the opportunities of 


fatisfying our Curiofity, that by comparing’ it with thofe elegant — 


Woods, both our own Countreys , and the Ivdies furnifh, we might 
pronounce fomething in the Controverfie. Here I think good to 
add what hontft Pali{H Philofophifes after his plain manner, about 
the reafon of thofe pretty #dulations and chamfers, which we {o 
frequently find in diverfe Woods , which he takes to be the defcent 
as well as afcemt of Moifture: For what elfe ( fayes he) becomes 
of that water which we often. encounter in the Cavities, when 
many branches divaricate and fpread themfelves at the tops of 
great Trees ( efpecially Pollards ) unlefle ( according to its natu- 
ral appetite ) it fink into the very Body of the Stem through the 
Pores? For example, inthe Wall-nut , you hall find, when tis old, 
that the Wood is admirably figur'd , and as it were marbl'd, and 
therefore much more efteemed by the foywers , Cabinet-makers y 
@c, then the Young, which is paler of Colour, and without any 
notable Graiz,asthey callit. For the Aaiz diftilling along the 
Branches, when many of them break out into clufters from the fters, 
finks iz, and is the Caufe of thefe marks 5 fince we find it exceed- 
ingly fullof pores: Do but Plane off a thin chip , or fiver from 
one of thefe old Trees, and interpofing it twixt your Eye and the 
Light, you fhall obferve it to be full of innumerable holes ( zach 
more per[picuows and ample, by the application of a good Microfcope ) 
But above all, notable for thefe extravagant Damaskings and Cha- 
ra@ers, is the Maple; and ‘tis notorious, that this Tree is very full 
of Branches from the Root to its very Summit, by reafon that it 
produces no confiderable Frait: Thefe Arms being frequently 
cut, the Head is more furcharged with them, which {preading like 
fo many Raies from a Center , form that hollowne/fe at the top of 
the Stew whence they {hoot , capable of containing a good quan- 
tity of Waterevery timeit Raines: This finking into the pores, 
as was before hinted, iscompell’d to divert its courfe asit pafles 
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Sycomoy'e 


This humble Roof, this Ruftique Court, faid he, 
Receiv’d Alcidescrown’d with Victorie + Alcides-——— 
Scorn not (great Guest ) the fteps where he has trod, 

But contemn Wealth, and imitate a God. 
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through the Body of the Tree, where-ever it encounters the Avot 


‘of any of thofe Branches which were cut off from the fem; be- 


caufe their Koots not onely deeply penetrate towards the heart , 
but are likewife of themfelves very bard and imperviows 5 and the 
frequent obliquity of this Courle of the fubfiding mozfiure by reafon 
of thefe obftructions, is, asmay be conceived, the caufe of thofe 
curious works, which we find remarkable in this, and other woods, 
whofe Branches grow thick from the Stew. We have fhewed how 
by Culture and {tripping up, it arrivesto a goodly Tree 5 and fure- 
ly, there were fome of them of Jarge bulk, and noble Shades,that 
Virgil fhould choofe it for the Court of his Evander, one of his 
Worthieft Princes in his belt of Poems fitting in his A¢aplce-Thronesand 
when he brings Zzeqs into the Royal Cottage,he makes him this me- 
morable Complement 5 Greater, {ayes great Cowley, than ever was 
yet fpoken at the Efcurial, the Lonvre, or Whitehall, 


Hac (inquit) limina Vidor 


Si? 


? q 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the Sycomor. 


Ie HE Sycomor, falfely fo called sis,our Acer majus, one of the 

Maples, and is much more in reputation for its fhade than 
it delerves; for the leaves which fall early (like thofe of the 4h) 
turnto Mucilage, and putrefie with the firft moifture of the feafon 5 
foasthey contaminate and thar our Walks, and are therefore by 
my confent to be banifhrd from all curious Gardens and <Ave- 
nues. 

2. There is in Germany a better fort of Sycomor then ours, where- 
with they make Saddle trees, and divers other thingsofufe; our 
ownisexcellent for Trenchers, Cart, and Plow-timber, being light, 
tough, and not much inferiour to Afb it felf; and if the trees be 
very tall and handfome, are the more tolerable for diftant Walks, 
efpecially where other better trees profper not fo well, or where a 
fudden fhade is expected. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Horn-beam. 


t Be the Horn-beam, in Latine ignorantly the Carpinws, is Horw-bsam. 
_J planted of sets ; though it may likewife be raifed from the 

Seeds, which being mature in Auguft, fhould be fown in OGober; 
but the more expeditious way is by Sets, of about aninch diame- 
tre, and cut within halfafootof the earth: thusit will advance 
to a confiderable Tree. The places it chiefly defires to grow in 
are in cold Ais, andin the barrenand moft exposd parts of 
woods. 

2, Amongtt other ufes which it ferves for, as Adil-cogs, &c, (for 
which it excells either Yew or Crab) Toak:timber (whence of old 
*swas called @ia) Heads of Beetles, Stocks and Handles of Tools; 
It is likewife for the Turners ufe excellent : Good Fire-wood, where 
it burns like a eadleyand was of old fo employ’ds 

Carpinus tadas fifa facéfque dabit. 
(For all which purpofesits extreme toughnefs and whitenefs com- 
mends it to the Hwsbandman.) Being planted in {mall Fofes or Tren- 
ches, athalf a foot iztervall, and in the fingle row it makes the no- 
bleft, and the ftatelieft Hedges for long Walks in Gardews,or Parks, 
of any Tree whatfoever whofe leaves are deciduos , and forfake 
their Branches in Wizter ; becaufeit grows tall, and fofturdy, as 
mot tobe wronged by the Winds : Befides, it will furnifh 
to the very foot of the Stem, and flourifhes witha gloffie and 
polith’d verdure which is exceeding delightful, of long continu- 
ance, and of all other the harder Woods, the fpeedieft Grower 5 
maintaining a flender, upright-/fem, which does not come to be dare 
and fticky in many years, That admirable Efpalier-hedge in the 
long middle-walk of Luxembourg Garden at Paris (than which 
there is nothing more graceful ) is planted of this Tree; and fo 
is that Cradle, or Clofe walk, with that perplext Canopy, which co: 
vers the feat in his A¢ajeffies Garden at Hampton-Court, Thele Hedges 
are tonfile ; but where they are maintain d to fiftcen,or twenty foot 
height (which is very frequent in the places before mention’d ) 
they are to be cut , and kept in order with a Sythe of four foot 
long, and very little falcated 5 this is fix'd on a long fueed or 
; ftreight handle, and does wonderfully expedite the trimming of _ 
thefe, and the like Hedges. 

3, They very frequently plant a C/ump of thefe Trees before the 
Entries of moft of the great Towxs in Germany, to which they ap- 
ply Timber-Frames for convenience,and the People to fit and folace 
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In Walkes the Horn-beam ftands, or in a Maze 
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in, Scamoxxi the Archited, {ayes y that in his time he found one 
whofe Branches extended feventy foot inbreadth : This was at 
Vuimfen neet the Necker, belonging to the Duke of Witemberg : 
But that which I find planted before the Gates of Strasburgh , is 
a Platanus anda Lime-tree growing hard by one anothers in which 
is erected a Pergola eight foot from the ground, of fifty foot wide, 
having ten Arches of twelve foot height, all fhaded with their fo-. 
lige ; and there is befides this, an Over grown Oak , which has 
an Arbour in it of 60 foot diameter; hear we Rapinus defcribe the 


ufe of our Horn-beam for thefe and other Elegancies. 


In tradlus longos facilis tibi Car pinus ibit, 
Mille per errores, indeprebenfojque veceffus, 


Through thoufand felf-entangling Labyrinths flrays t 
Et molles tendens feo few pariete vamos, 


So clafp the Branches lopp’d on either fide, ; 
As though an Mey did two Walls divide : Prabebit viridem diverfe ¢ margine fcenam. 
This Beauty found, Order did next adorne Primsus honos ili quondam, po adites ord eft, 
The Boughs into a thoufand figures fhorne, Attonfeque coma,  formis quafita veluptas 
Which pleafing Objects wearineffe betray’d, Innumerss, fartoque via, obliquogne rece fet 
Your feet intoa Wilderneffe convey'd. Intrafus a&a eft longos © opaca vireta. 
Nor better Leaf on twining Arbor fpread , Qaineriam egregia tendens umbracula frondis 


Againft the fcorching Saw to fhield your head. 


Lime-Tree. 


Xemperat ardemtes ramts ingewtibus affus. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Lime-Tree. 


Ilia’ the Lime-Tree, or [ Linden] is of two kinds; the 
Male ( which fome allow to be but a finer fort of Elw ) 

is harder, fuller of knots, and of a reddercolour ; but producing 
neither Flower, nor Sced, as does the Female, whofe Bloffom is very 
odoriferous, perfuming the 4ir : The Wood is likewife thicker , 
of {mall pith, and not obnoxious to the VVorm, {fo as it feems Theo- 
phraftus, de PLL. 3. c. 10, faid true, that though they were of both 
Sexes Siarkgoun M75 woges 7% an &c. yet they totally differ’d as to, 
their form. We fend commonly for this Tree into Flanders and 
Holland, to our exceflive coft, whiles our own Woods do in fome 
places fpontaneoufly produce them, and though of fomewhat a 
{maller leaf, yet altogether as good, apt to be crviliz'd, and made 
more florid, Fromthence | have received many of their Berrees ; 
fo as it isa fhameful negligence , that we are no better provided 
of Nurferies, of a Tree fo choice, and univerfally acceptable, For 
fo they may be rais‘d either of the Seeds in O@ober, or (with bet- 
ter fuccefle ) by the Suckers, and Plants, after the fame method, 
and in as great abundance asthe Fix , like to which it fhould be 
cultivated, But not onely by the Sackers, at the Koots, but even 


by Branches lop’d fromthe head, tiay this Tree be propagated ; 
and 
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and peeling off alittle of the Bark, ata competent diftance from 


the Stem or Arms y and covering it with Lowe mingled with rich. 


Earth, they will fhoot their fibers , and may be feafonably fepara- 
ted : But to facilitate thi and the like attempts, it is advifable 
to apply a /gature above the place, when the Sap is afcending, or 
beneath it, whenit defcends. | 
_ 2. The Lime-tree aficdts a rich feeding Soil; in fuch Ground 
their growth will be almoft incredible for {peed and {preading. 
They may be Planted as big as ones Leg; their Heads topp'd at 
about fix foot bole; thus it will become (of all other ) the moft 
proper and beautiful for Walks, as producing an.upright Body , 
{mooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, fweet Blofow, anda goodly 
Shade at diftance of eighteen or twenty foot. 

3- The Prince Eledfor did lately remove very great Lime-trees 
out of one of his Forefts, to a fteep Hill exceedingly expos'd to 
the heat of the Sux at Hidelbourg , and that inthe mid{t of Sunt. 
mer: They grow behind that {trong Tower onthe South: weft , 
and moft torrid part of che eminence; being of adry reddifh bar- 
ren Earth; yet dothey profperrarely well : But the Heads were 
cut off, and the Pits into which they were tran{planted, were (by 
the induftry and direction of A/onfieur de Son, a F renchman, that 
admirable Afechanicean , who himfelf related it to me) fill'd 
witha compofition of Earth and Cow-dung , which was exceed- 
ingly beaten, and fo diluted with Water, as it became almoft a 
liquid pap : It was in thé that he plunged the Roots, covering 
the furface with the Turf : A fingular example of removing fo 
great Treesat fuch a feafon; and therefore by me taken notice of 
here exprefly. 

4, The Timber of a well grown Lime is convenient for any ufe 
that the #7Zow is, but much to be preferr d,as being both fironger, 
and yet lighter; whence Vérgél calls them tilias leves ; and there- 
fore fit for Yokes , and to be turn’d into Boxes for the Apothecaries; 
and Columella commends <Arculas tiliaceas. And becaufe of its 
Colour and eafie working, Archited’s make with it Modells for their 
defigned Buildings;and {mall Statues,and little curious Figures have 
been Carved of this wood, With the ties they made Baskets, and 
Cradles, and of the fmoother fide of the Bark, Tablets for Writings 
forthe antient Philyra is but our Tilia. BeHonins fayes, that the 
Grecians made Bottles of it, which they finely Rozin'd within. fide, 
alfo Lattices for Windows. The Gravers in Wood do fometimes make 
ufe of this fine waterial;and even the courfeft wembrane,or livers of 
the Tree growing ‘twixt the Bark and the main Body,they now twitt 
into Baf-ropes 5 Befides the Truncheons make a far better Coal for 
Gun-powder than that of Alder it felf : And the extraordinary 
candor and lightneffe, has dignifi'd it above all the Vioods of our 
Foreft , in the hands of the Right Honourable the /Vhite-flave 
Officers cf His Adajeffies Imperial Court. Thole royal Plantations 
of thefe Trees inthe Parks of Hampton Court, and St, fames’s , 
will {ufficiently inftruct any man how thefe (and indeed all other 
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Trees which ftand fingle) aretobe govern'd, and defended from 
the injuries of Beafts , and fometimes more #nreafonable Creatures, — 
till they are able to protect themfelves. In Hollawd ( where the 
very High wayes are adorn’d with them ) they frequently clap 
three,or four Deal- boards (in manner of aciofe trunk) about them ; 
but itis pot fo well; becaufe it keeps out the 4ir, which fhould 
have free accefle, and intercourfe to the bole, and by no meansbe 
- excluded from flowing freely about them, or indeed any other 
Trees ; provided they are fecur'd fromthe violence of impetuous 
winds, &. as his AMajeffies are, without thofe clofe Coffins, in 
which the Dutch-wen {eem rather to bury them alive : In the 
meantime, is there a more ravifhing, or delightful objeéc then to 
behold fome intire ffreets, and whole Towns planted with 
thefe Trees, in even lines before their doors, fo as they feem like 
Cities in aVVood ¢ this is extreamly frefh, of admirable effect a- 
gainft the Epilepfie , for which the delicately fented bloffoms are 
held prevalent 5 and skreens the Houfes both fromVVinds, Suny 
and Daf? ; then which there can be nothing more defirable where 


Streets are much frequented. 


The ftately Lime, {mooth, gentle, ftreight, and fair, Stat Philyras haud omnes formoffor altera furgit 


( With which no other Dryad may compare ) Inter Hamadryades 3 mobiffiena, candida, levis, - 
With verdant locks, and fragrant Bloffoms deckt, Et viridante coma, © beneolents flore fuperba, 


Does a large, ev’n, odorate Shade project. Spargit odoratam late, atque aqualiter umbram. 
Coulei 1.6. Pl. 


The diftance for /Valks may in rich ground be eighteen foot, in 
more ordinary Soil, fifteen, or fixteen. 


Of the Quick-Beam. 


Quick-beam, 1, E"He Quick-beam (_Ornus, or as the Pivax more peculiarly , 
Fraxinus bubula, others, the Wild Sorb | ot (as fome 
termit) the Witchen , isa fpecies of wild-Afh. The berries which 
it producesin O&ober, may then be fown ; or rather the Sets plant- 
ed: Itrifes to a reafonable ftature, fhoots upright, and flenders 
and confifts of a fine fmooth bark, \t delights to be both in Mfoun- 
tains and UVoods, and to fix it felf in good light ground 5 Virg# 
affirms, ’twill unite with the Peare, 
>. Befides the ufe of it for the Husbandmans Tools, the VVheel- 
wright commends it for being all heart; and our Fletchers for 


Bowes next to Exgh, which we ought not to pafie over, for 
the 
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the glory of right Exglifh Anceftors : In a Statute of Hen. 8. 
you have it mention’d : It is excellent Fve/s but I have not yet 
obferved any other ufe, fave that the Blooms are of an agreeable 
fcent, and the Berries fuch atempting Bait forthe Thrufhes , that 
as long as they laft , you fhall be fure of their Company. Some 
highly commend the Juice of the berries, which (fermenting of 
itfelf ) if well preferv’d, makes an excellent Drink, againft the 
Spleen and Scorbut : Ale and Beer Brewd with thefe Berries,be- 
ing ripe, is an incomparable Drink 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Birch. 


I. He Birch {| Betula | is altogether produc'd of Sackersy zich, 
(though it fheds a kind of Samera about the Sprixg)  _~ 

which being planted at four or five foot interval, in {mall Twigs, 
will fuddenly rife to Trees ; provided they affe@ the ground which 
cannot well be too Barren;for it will thrive both in the dry,and the 
Wet, Sand, and Stony, Afarfhes, and Bogs ; the Water-galls, and 
nliginows parts of Foref?s that hardly bear any Grafle , do many 
times fpontaneoufly produce it in abundance , whether the place 
be high, or low, and nothing comes amifle toit. Plant the {mall 
Twigs, or Suckers having Roots , and after the firft year, cut them 
within an iach of the furface; this will caufe them to fprout in 
{trong and lufty tufts, fit for Coppfe, and Spring-woods 3 or, by re- 
ducing them to one ffew , render them ina very few years fit for 
theTurnzer, For 

2. Though Birch be of all other the worft of Timber, yet has 
it its various ules, as for the Husbandmans Ox-yokes , alfo for Hoops, 
Paniers, Brooms, Wands, bavin bands, and Wythes for Fagots 5 
and claims a memory for Arrows, bolts, Shafts, our old Exglifh 
Artillery; alfo for Difhes, Boules, Ladles, and other domettic 
Utenfils, in the good old dayes of more fimplicity, yet of better 
and truer Hofpitality : Allo for Fuel, great and fmall-Coal, which 
laft is made by charring the flendereft brafh , and fummities of the 
twigs; asof the Tops and loppings M. Howards new Tanne. The 
inner filken-bark was antiently usd for Writing-Tables, even be- 
fore the Invention of Papers; and of the out-ward thicker, and — 
courfer part, are divers Houfes in Raffia, and thofe poor Norther 
Tracts cover’d, in ftead of Slates, and Tyle: “Tis affirm'd by 
Cardan , that fome Bérch-roots arefo very extravagantly rein'd, 
as to reprefent the Shapes and Images of Beafts, Birds, Trees, and - 
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many other pretty refemblances. Laftly, of. the mbite? part» of 
the old Waod , found commonly in doating Birches 5 is made the 
groundsof our Gallanis fmeet-Powder 5, and of the quite confun'd 
‘and rotter , fuch as we find reduc’d to a kind of veddif) Earth it 
faperexannuated hollow-trees, is gotten the beft Mould for the rai- 
fing of divers Seedlings of therare{t Plants and Flowers 5 to fay 
nothing here of the Magifterial Fa/ces, for which _antiently the 
Cudgels wereus'd by the Liéor 5 as now the gentler-Lods by our 
tyrannical Pedagogues. iti! 4 OO 
3. Ifhouldhere add the #/es of the Water too, had I full pere 
miffion to tamper with all the Asedicinal virtuesof Trees : Butit 
the fovereign effects of the Juice of this defpicable Tree fupply its 
other defeés ( which makes fome judge it unworthy to be brought 
into the Catalogue of Woods tobe propagated) I may for once be 
permitted to play the Empiric, and to gratifie our laborious Woed: 
man with a Draught of his own Liquor : And the rather , be- 
caufe thefe kind of Secrets are not yet fufticiently cultivated ; and 
ingenious Plaxters would by alk mearis be encourag’d to make 
more trials of this nature, asthe Indians, and other Nations 
have done on their Palmes, and Trees of feveral kinds, to their 
great. emolument. _ The, A4flery is no more than this : About 


* the-beginning of Atarch (when the Buds begin to be proud and 


turgid ) witha Chizel and a Agallet, cut,a flitalmoft as deep as the 
very Pb, under fome boxgh, or branch of a well fpreading Bzrehs 
cut it oblique , and, not long-wayes (as a good Chirkrgion would 
make his orifice ina Vein ) inferting afmall fione or chip, to keep 
the Lips of the wound a little open : Sir Hugh Plat, giving ‘a 
general Rule for the gathering of Sap, and Tapping of Trees, 
would have it done within one toot of the grounds the firft rad 
taken off, and then the white Bark {lit overthwart, no tarther 
then tothe Body of the Tree : Moreover , that this woxed be 
made onely in that part of the bark which refpedcts the South weft, 
or between thofe quarters 5 becaufe (fays he) little, or no Sap rileth 
from the Northerz. In.this /@t, by the help of your kaze to open 
it, he dire€tsthat a leaf of the Tree be inferted, firft fitved to the 
dimenfions of the flit, from which the Sep will diftil in manner of 
filtration ; Take away the ¢eaf, and the bark will clofe again,.a 
little Earth being clapped tothe {lit ; Thus the Kvgght for any 
Tree: But we have already fhew’d how the Birch is to be treat- 
ed : Faften therefore a Bottle, or {ome fuch convenient Vefél ap- 
pendant : This does the effeG as well as perforatiow or tapping 2 
Out of this aperture willextil alimpid and clear Water, retaining 
an obfcure {mack both of the taf and odor of the Tree; and: 
which (asIam credibly inform’d ) will inthe {pace of twelve, or 
fourtcen dayes preponderate,and out-weigh the whole Tree it felf, 
Body, and Koots; which if it be conftant, and fo happen likewile 
. nother trees y is not onely {tupendious, but an experiment wor- 
thy the Confideration of our profoundelt Phélofophers : aw ex 
fola aqua fiunt Arbores 2 whether Water only be the Principle of 
Vegetables, 
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Vegetables, and confequently of trees : For evident it is, that 
we’ know of notree which does more copioully attract, be it that 
fo much celebrated Spirit of the World ‘(as they callit ) in Form 
of Water (asfome) ora certain fpecifique liquor richly zmpregna® 
ted with this Balfamical property : That there is fach a Magnes 
in this fimple tree as does maniteftly draw to it felf me occhfs 
and wonderful virtue, is notorious; nor is it conceivable, indeed} 
the difference between the efficacy of that Liquor which dittil!s 
from the dole , or parts of the tree neerer to the Root ( where Sir 
Hugh would celebrate the Incifion) and that which weeps out from 
the more fublime Branches , more impregnated with this Aftral 
Vertue, as not fo near the Reot , which feemsto attra@ rather 4 
cruder and more common water , through fewer /fraimers , and 
neither fo pure and Aérial as in thofe refined percolations , thé 
nature of the places where thefe trees delight to grow (for the 
moft part lofty, dry, and barren) confider'd, But I refer thefe 
Difquifitions to the Learned ; efpecially , asmention'd by’ that in- 
comparable Philofopher , and my moft noble Friend, the honour- 
able Mr. Boyle, in his Second part of the ulefulneflé of Natural 
Philofophy Sed. 1. Effay 3°. where he fpeaks of the Atan#a del Corpo, 
or Trunk: Mannay as well as of that Liquor from the bough ; fo of 
the Sara which the Coco-trees afford; and that Polokiap fecret of the 
Liquor of the Wal/nut-tree Roots; with an encouragement of more 
frequent Experiments to educe Saccharine'fiibftances upon thefe 
occafions : But the Book being publith’d fo long fince. this Di- 
courfe was firft ready, I have onely here the liberty .to refer the 
Reader to one of the beft Entertainments in the world, | lar. 
4, But whillt this Second Edition is now thder my hand, there 
comes tome divers Papers upon this fabje experimentally made 


by aworthy Friend Of mine, a Learned and moft induftrious — 


Perfon, which Ihad here once refolv’d to have publifh’d, accor- 
ding to the generous liberty granted me for fo doing; but under- 
ftanding he was' {till in purjuit of that #/eful, and curious Secret, 
Ichang'd my refolution into an earneft addreflé, that he would 
communicate it to the World hitnfelf, together with thofe other 
excellent Enquiries,and obfervations which he is adorning for the 
benefit of P/amters, and fuch as delight themfelves in thofe inno- 
cent Rufiicities, “I will onely ‘by way of Corolarie , hint fome 
particulars for fatisfaction of the Curiowss and efpecially that 
we may in fomie fort gratifie thofe earneft faggeffions and Queries 
of the moft obliging Publither of the Philofepbical Tranfattions , 
to whole indefatigable pains the Learned World is infinitely en- 
gagd. In compliance therefore tohis Queries, Monday Off0b.19. 
1668, Numb, 40. p.797, 82t, Gc. thefe Generals are {ubmitted F. 
That in fuch Trials as my Friend effai’d, he has not yet encountred 
with any Sap but whatis very clear and {weet ; efpecially that of 
the Sycomer,which has a du/coration as if mixed with Sugar, and 
that it runs one of the earlieft : That the Maple diftill'd when quite, 
refcinded fromthe Body , and even whilft he yet held it in his 


hand : 
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hand: ‘That the Sycomor ranatthe Root, which fome dayes be- 
fore yielded no Sap, from his braxches, the Experiment made at 
theend of A/arch ; But the accurate knowledge of the nature 
of Sap, and its periodic Motions and properties In feveral Trees , 
fhould be obferved by fome at entire /eifure to attend it daily, and 
almoft continually,and will require more than any one perfons in- 
duftry can afford : For it muft be enquir'd concerning every tree, 
its age, foyl fcituation, évc, the variety of its afcending Sap de- 
pending onit; and then of its Sap afcending in the branches and 
Roots ; defcending in cut branches 5 defcending from Root and not 
from branches; the Seafons and difference of time in which thofe 
Accidents happen, @c. He likewife thinks the beft expedient to 
procure ftore of Liquor, is, to cut the Trees almoft quite through 
‘lithe Greles on both fides the Pith, leaving only the outmott 
Circle and the barks onthe North , or North-Eaft hide unpierced 5 

and this hole the larger it is bored, the more plentifully ‘twill di- 
ftill; which if it be w#der , and through a large Arw, neer the 
Ground, it iseffe@ed with greateft advantage, and will need 
neither ffowe nor Chip to keep it open, nor Spzot to direct it to 
the Recipient... Thusit will ina fhort time, afford Liquor fufhci- 
ent to Brew with; and in fome of thefe {weet Saps , one Bufhel of 
Mault will afford as good Ale as four in ordinary Waters, evenin 
March it felf 5 in others, as good as two Bufhels; for this, prefer- 
ing the Sycomor before any other : But to preferve it in beft 
condition for brewing, till you are ftor’d with a fufficient quantity, 
it is advis'd that what firft runs, be infolated, till the remainden 
be prepar’d to prevent its growing fowre : But it may. 
alfo be fermented alone by fuch as have the Secret : To the Cx- 
rious thefe Effayes are recommended. That it be immediately 
ftopp'd up in dottles in which itis gathered, he Corks well waxd 
and expos’d to the Suz, till (as wasfaid ) fufficient quantity be 
run; then let fo much Rye-bread (toafted very dry, but not burnt) 

be put into it as will ferve to fet ic a working; and when 

it beginsto ferment , take it out, and Bottle it immediately, If 
youadd afew Cloves, ec. to fleep in it, *rwillcertainly keep the 

year about : ‘Tisa wonder how {peedily it extracts the taft,and 

tinlure of the fpice : Mr. Boyle propofes a fulpburous fume to the bots 

tles : Spirit of Wine may haply not onely preferve,but advance the 

Vertues of Saps 5 and Infufions of Raifins are obvious, and with- 

out deco@ion beft , which does but fpend the more delicate 

parts. Note that the Sap of the Birch will make excellent 

Meade, . 

5. To thefe Obfervations, that of the Weight, and Vertue of 
the feveral Juices would be both ufeful and Curious: As whether 
that which proceeds from the bark, or between that and the 
Wood be of the fame nature with that which is fuppos'd to {pring 
from the pores of the woody Circles 2? and whether it rife in like 
quantity upon comparing the éacifures? All which may be try'd , 
firft attempting through the bark, and faving that apart, and then 
. perforating 


) 
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perforating into the Wood co the thicknefle of the bark or more y 
with a like feparation of what difils, The period alfo of its 
current would be calculated; as how much proceeds from the 
bark, in one hour, how much from the 00d or Body of the Tree, 
and thus every boar, {till a deeper incifion with a good large Au- 
gre,till the Tree be quite perforated : Then by making a fecond hole 
within the firft, fitted with a leffer pipe, the interior beart-fap’ 
may be drawn apart, and examind by “eight, Quantity, Colour, 
Diftillation, &c, Andif no difference perceptible be detected, 
the prefumption will be greater, thatthe difference of heart and 
Sap in Timber , isnot fromthe Saps plenty or penury, but the Sea- 
fon and then poflibly , the very feajox of /quaring, as well as 
Felling of Timber 5 may be confiderable to the prefervation of 
It, 

6. The notice likewife of the Saps rifing more plentifully , and 
conftantly in the Suz, than Shade ; more in the Day than Night, 
more in the Roots than Branch, more Southward than Northward , 
ee, may yield many ufeful Obfervations : As for Planting, to 
fet thicker, orthinner ( ficetera fint paria) namely thenature of 
the Tree, Soyl, ec.) and not to fhade over much the Roots of 
thofe Trees whofe fiews we defire fhould mount, ec. That in 
tran{planting Trees we turn the beft, and largeft Roots towards the 
South, and confequently the moft ample and f{preading part of the 
head correfpondent tothe Roots : Forif there be a {trong Root 
on that Quarter , and but a feeble attraction in the Braxches, this 
may not alwayes counterpoile the weak Roots on the North-fide , 
damnified by the too puifiant attraction of over large Branches:this 
may alfo fuggef? a caufe why Trees flourifh more on the South-fide , 
and have their Integument and Coates thicker on thofe afpects az: 
nnally,with divers other ufeful fpeculations,if in the mean time they 
feem not rather to be puntz/os, over nice for a plain Fore- 

er. 

F 7. To thew our Reader yet, that thefe are no novel Experiments, 
we areto know, that a large Tract of the World almott altoge- 
ther fubfift on thefe Treex Liquors; Efpecially, that of the Date, 
which being grownto about feven or eight toot in height, they 
wound, as wehavetaught, for the Sap, which they call Toddy , 
a very famous Drink inthe Eaft- Indias. This Tree increafing e- 
very year about a foot, near the oppofite part of the firlt Inciure, 
they pierce again, changing the Rece/ver3 and fo ftill by oppo- 
fice wounds and Notches, they yearly draw forth the Liquor , 
till it arrive to near thirty foot upward, and of thefe they 
have ample Groves and Plawtations which they fet at feven or 
eight foot diftance : But thenthey ufe to percolate what they 
extract, through a Stratuw made of the Rind of the Tree, well 
contus’d and beaten, before which preparation it is not fafe to 
Drink it; and ‘tis obferv’d , that fome Trees afford a much more 
generous Wine , than others of the fame kind. Inthe Coco and 
Palmeto Trees, they Chopa Bough as we do the Betula; but in 
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the Date, make the Incifion with a Chifel in the Body very neatly, 
in which they ftitcha Leaf of the Tree as a lingula to direct it into 
the appendent Vefel , which the fubjoyn'’d Figure reprefents, and 
illuftrates with its improvement to our former Difcourfe : 

Note, if there be no fitting Arms, the hole thus obliquely perfo- 
rated, anda Faucet or pipe inferted, will lead the Sap into the Re~ 


cipient. 
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(a.b.) the body of the Tree (g.) boar’d at that part of the 
Arm (f.) joyn’d to the Stem, with an Augre of an inch or 
more diameter, according to the bigneffe of the tree, (c.) 4 
part of the Bark bent down into the mouth of the Bottle (e.) 
to condud the Liquor ivto it. (d.) the String aboat the Arm 
Cf.) by which the Bottle bangs. 


8. The Liquor of the. Birch isefteent'd to have all the Virtues 
of the Spirit of Salt, without the danger of its acrimony 5 mott 
powerful for the diffolving of the Steve in the Bladder: Helmont 


icy e e e . . - 
— 25: fhews how to make a Beer of the Water; but the i¥ixe is a moft 


rich 
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rich Cordia/, curing (asTamtold ) Confumptions , and fuch ins 
terior Difeafes as accompany the Stove in the Bladder or Reis : 
This ize, exquifitely made, is fo ftrong, that the common fort of 
frone-bottles cannot preferve the /pirits, fo fubtile they are and wo- 
latile; and yet itis gentle, and very harmleffe in operation with- 
inthe body, and exceedingly fharpens the Appetite, being drank 
ante paftum ; {1 will prefent you a Recefpt, as it was fent me by a 
fair Lady. 

g. To every Gallon of Birch-water put a quart of Hony well 
{tirr'd together ; thenboyl it almoft an hour witha few Cloves , 
and a little Limon-peel, keeping it well {Cumm’d : Whenit is fuf- 
ficiently boil’d, and become cold, add toit three, or four fpoon- 
fulls of good Ale tomakeit work (which it will do like new Ale) 
and when the Ye/? begins to fettle, bottle it up as you do other 
winy Liquors. It will ina competent time become a moft brisk , 
and {piritous Drink , which (befides the former virtues) is a 
very powerful opewer, and doing wonders for cure-of the Ptzfick : 
This Wize may (if youpleafe ) bemadeas fuccefsfully with S#- 
garin ftead of Hony, tbj.to each Gallon of Water or.you may 
dulcifie it with Raifixs, and compofe a Raifin-wine of it, « I know 
not whether the quantity of the {weet Ivgredients might not be 
fomewhat reduc’d, and the operation improvd : ButI give it 
as receiv d, ie : 

10. But befides thefe, Beech, Alder, Afb, Elder, Gc, would be 
attempted for Liquors : Thus Crabs,and even our very brambles, 
may poflibly yield us medical and ufetul Wines. The Poplar was 
heretofore efteem’d more Phyfeal than the Betula... The Sap of 
the Oak , juice, or decoction of the inner bark cures the Fafhions, 
or Farcy, a virulent and dangerous infirmity in Horfes, and which 
(like Cancers ) were reputed incurable by any other Topic 5 then 
fome actual, or potential cautery : But, what is more noble; a 
dear Friend of mine affur'd me, that a Country Neighbour of his 
(at leaft fourfcore years of age ) who had lain fick of a bloody 
Straugury(which by cruel torments reduc’d him to the very article 
of Death) was, under God, recover’d to perfect, and almoft mi- 
raculows health, and ftrength ( foasto be able to fall ftoutly to his 
labour ) by one fole Draught of Beer, wherein was the decofion 
of the internal bark of the Oak-tree; And I have feen a Compofi- 
tion of anadmirable fudorific, and diuretic for all affections of the 
Liver , out of the like of the E/m, which might yet be drank 
daily as our Cophee is, and with no lefle delight; but Quacking 
isnot my Trade: I {peak onely here asa plain Hushand-man, and 
a fimple Forefer, out of the limits whereof | hope [ have not ua- 
pardonably tranfgrefsd. Pan wasa Phyficiax,and be (you know) 
was Prefident of the Woods, ButI proceed. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Hafel. 


Hafel. ie Ux Sylvefiris, or Corylus, the Hafel, is beft raisd from 
the Nuts, which you fhall fow like Maft ina pretty 
deep furrow toward the end of February: Light ground may 
immediately be fown and darrow'd in very accurately 5 but in cafe 
the mould be clay, plow it earlier, and let it be fufficiently mel- 
low'd with the Froffs; and then the third year, cut your Trees 

near tothe ground with a fharp bill, the Joon decreafing. 

2. Butif you would make a Grove for Pleafure , P/axt them in 
Foffes at a yard diftance , and cut them within half afoot of the 
earth, dreffing them for three or four Springs and Autumns, by 
onely loofning the Adould a little about their roots. Others there 
are, who fet the Nuts by hand at one foot diftance, to be tran: 
planted the third year at a yard afunder : But this work is not 
to be taken in hand fo foon as the Nuts fall, tll Wester be well 
advanc’d; becaufe they are exceedingly obnoxtous to the Frofts 5 
nor will they fprout till the Spring 5 befides, Vermime are great de- 
yourers of them: Preferve them therefore oift , not mouldy 5 
by laying them in their own dry leaves, or in Sand , till Fan- 
UAT. — 

Hafels from Sets and Suckers take, Plamis & dure Coryli nafcustur—— 
Georg. 2. 


3. From whence they thrive very well, the fhoots being of the 
fcantlings of {mall wands, and fwitches , or fomewhat bigger, and 
fuchas have drawn divers hairy twiggs , which are by nomeans to 
be disbranch’d no more than their Roots , unlefs by a very {paring 
and difcreet hand. Thus your Coryletum or Copfe of Hafels being 
Planted about Autumn, may (as fome prattife ic) be cut within 
three or four inches of the ground the Spring following , which 
the new Cyon will fuddenly repair, in clufters and tufts of fair 
poles of twenty, and fometimes thirty foot long : But I rather 
thould fpare them till two, or three years after, when they fhall 
have taken {trong hold, and may be cut clofe to the very Earth 
the improfperous , and feeble ones efpecially, “Thus, are like- 
wile Filberts to be treated, both of them improv'd much by granf- 
planting but chiefly by Graffing, and it would be try'd with Fil- 
berts , and even with Almonds themfelves, for more clegant Ex- 
periments. 

4. Fos 
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4. For the Place , they above all affect cold, barren , dry, 
and Sazdy grounds; allo Afountains, and even Kockie Soils 
produce them; but more plentifully , if fomewhat moift, dank- 
ifh, and Moflie , asin the frether bottoms, and fides of Hills , 
and in Hedge-rowes. Such as are maintain'd for Coppfes, may after 
Twelve years be fel’d the firft time; the next at {even or eight, 
@c. for by this period their Roots will be compleatly vigo- 
rous. You may Plant them from OMober to fFanuary, provided 
bog keep them carefully Weeded till they have taken faft 
hold. 

5 The ufe of the Hafél is for Poles, Spars ; Hoops, Forks , 
Angling-rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coals, and Springes to catch birds ; 
and it makes one of the beft Coals, once us'd for Gun-pomder , 
being very fine and Light., till they found Alder to be more 
fit: There isno Wood which purifies Wize fooner, than the 
Chipps of Hafel: Alfo for VV¥ith’s and Bazds, upon which I 
remember P/imy thinks it a pretty Speculation, that a Wood 
fhould be ftronger to bind withal being bruis’d and divided, 
then when whole and entire 5 Saftly, for Riding Switches and 
Divinatory Rods for the detecting and finding out of AGzerals 5 
at leaft, if that Tradition be no impofture. But the moft fignal 
Honour it was ever employ'd ing and which might defervedly ex- 
alt this humble, and common Plant above all the Trees of the 
Wood , is that of Hurdles ; not for that itis generally usd for the 
Folding of our Innocent Sheep, an Emblem of the Charch 5 but 
for making the Walks of one of the firft Chriftian Oratories in the 
World 5 and particularly in this J/and, that venerable and Sa- 
cred Fabric at Glaftenbury , founded by S. fofeph of Arimathea, 
which is ftoried to have been firft compos'd but of a few {mall Ha- 
fel-Rods interwoven about certain Stakes driven into the ground 5 
and Walls of thiskind, in ftead of Laths and Panchioxs , fuperin- 
ducd with a courfe Afortar made of Loam and Straw , does to this 
day, inclofe divers humble Cottages, Sheads, and Out-Houfes in the 
Countrey 3 and *tis ftrong and Jafting for {uch purpofes, whole, or 
Cleft, and [have feen ample enclofures of Courts and Gardens fo 
fecur'd. 

6. There is a compendious expedient for the thickning of Cop- 
fes which aretoo tranfparant , by laying of a Sampler, or Pole of 
an Hafel, Afh, Poplar, &c. of twenty, or thirty foot in length (the 
head a little lopp'd)into the ground, giving it a Chop near the foot, 
to make it fuccumb ; thé faftned to the earth witha book or two, 
and cover'd with fome frefh sould at 1 competent depth (as Gar- 
deners tay their Carnations) will produce a world of Suckers,thick- 
en, and furnifh a Cope {peedily. But lam now come to the VVater- 
fides \et us next confider the Aquatie. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the Poplar, Afpen, and Abele. 


1, Populus. 1 begin this fecond Cla, (according to our former 

diftribution) with the Poplar, of which there are feveral 
kinds; White, Black, @»c, (which in Candy ‘tis reported bears feed) 
befides the 4fpex. The white isthe moft ordinary with us, to be 
rais'd in abundance by every fet or fp. Fence the ground as far as 
any old Poplar roots extend, they will furnifh you with fuckers in- 
numerable, to be flipp'd from their others, and tranfplanted the 
very firft year. You thall need no other Nurfery. When they are 
young, their /eaves are fomewhat broader and rounder then when 
they growaged, Inmoift and boggie places they will flourith won- 
derfully, fo the ground be not /pewing 5 but efpecially near the 
margins and banks of Rivers, 

Populus in fluvis —— 

and in low, fweet and fertile grounds, Alfo trun chions of feven 
or eight foot long, thruft two foot into the earth, (a hole being 
made with a fharp hard ftake, fill'd with water, and then with fine 
earth preffed in and clofe about them) when once rooted, may be 
cut at fix inches above ground 5 and thus placed at a yard diftant, 
they will immediately furnifh a kind of Copfé, But in cafe you 
plant them of rooted trees, or fmaller fets, fix them not fo deep 5 
for though we bury the tranchions thus profound, yet 1s the root 
which they ftrike commonly but fhallow. They will make predi- 
gious fhoots in 15 or 16 years; but then’ the seads muft by no 
means be diminifh’d , but the lower branches may, yet not too 
far up : the foot would alfo be cleanfed every fecond year. This 
for the White, The Black Poplar is frequently polar'd when as 
big as ones arm, eight or nine foot from the ground, as they trim 
them in Italy for their Vives to ferpent on, and thofe they poll or 
head every fecond year, {paring the middle, ftreight and thriving- 
eft /boot, and at the third year cut bim alfo, 

2. The fhade of this tree is efteemed very wholefome in Summer, 
and the /eaves good for cattel, which muft be ftrippd from the cut 
boughs before they are faggotted, This to be done in the de- 
creafe of O@ober, and referv'd in bundles for the winter fodder. 
The wood of white Poplar is fought of the Sc#lptor, and they 
{aw both forts into boards, which, where they lie dry, continue a 


. longtime. Of this material they alfo made Shields of defence in 


Sword and Buckler days. Diofcorides writes, that the bark chopt 
fmalJ, and fow'd in rills, well and richly manur'd and watered, 
will 
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will produce a plentiful crop of Atfwhrums.. It is to be noted,that 
thole Fxg, which {pring from the putrid ftumps of this tree, are 
not vexomows (asof all or moft other trees they are) being gather- 
ed after the firft Autumnal rains. ) 

3. They have a Poplar in Virginia of a very peculiar fhap’d leaf, 
as ifthe point of it were cut off, which grows very well withthe 
curiows among{t us to a confiderable ftature. I conceive it was 
firft brought over by John Tradefcant under the name of the Tulip- 
tree, but isnot that I find taken notice of in any of our Herbals ; I 
with we had more of them, 7 | 

4, The 4fpezonely (which is that kind of Libica or white Po- 4 
plar, bearing a {maller and more tremulous leaf) thrufts downa < 
more fearching foot, and in this likewife differs, that he takes it ail 
to have his head cut off : Pliny would have fhort trunchious couch- 
edtwo foot in the ground (but firft two days dried) at one foot 
and half diftance, and then moulded over. : 

5- There is fomething a finer fort of white Poplar, which the 
Dutch call Abele, and we have much tranfported out of Holland : 
thefe are alfo beft propagated of /lips from the roots, the leaft of 
which will take, and may in Avarch, at three or four years growth 
be tranfplanted. 

6, In Flanders (not in France, asa late Author pretends) they 
have large Nurferies of them, which firft they plant at one foot di- 
{tance, the mould light and moift, by no means clayie, in which 
though they may fhoot up tall, yet for want ofroot they never 
fpread; for, asIfaid, they muft be ivterr’d pretty deep, not above 
three inches above ground ; and kept clean by pruning them to the 
middle (boot for the firft two years, and fo till the third of fourth. 
When youzranfplant, place them at eight,ten, or twelve foot in- 
tervall: They will likewife grow of /ayers, and even of cuttings 
in very moift places. In three years they will come to an incredi- 
ble altitude; in twelve, be as big as your middle; and in eighteen or 
twenty, arrive to full perfection. A /pecimex of this advance we have 
had of an Adele tree at Sion, which being lopp’d in Febr. 1651, did 
by theend of Oéober 52 produce branches as big as a mans wrift, 
and 17 foot in length: for which celerity we may recommend them 
to fuch late bwilders, as {eat their hoafes in naked and unfheltered 
places, and that would put a guife of Antiquity upon any new In- 
clofure, fince by thefe, whilefta manis ina voyage of nolong con- 
tinuance, his hoxfe and lands may be fo covered, asto be hardly 
knownat hisreturn, But asthey thus increafein bw/k, their va- 
lue ( as the Italian Poplar has taught us ) advances likewife 5 which 
after the firft feven years is annually worth twelve pece more 5 So 
asthe Dutch look upon a plantation of thefe trees as an ample por- 
tionfora daughter, and none of the leaft effects of their good Hus- 
bandry 5 which truly may very well be allow’d if that calculation 
hold, which the Kwzght has aflerted, who began his plaztation not 
long fince about Richmond, that. 30 /ib, being laid out in thefe 
plants, would render at the leaft tex thoufand pounds in eighteen 

years 5 
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affording thirty plants, and every of them thirty 


years 5 every tree 
ing twelve pence in growth, till 


more, after each feven years improv 
they arrived to their acme. oo 

7. The Black Poplar grows rarely with us5 it isa ftronger and 
taller tree thenthe White, the /eaves more dark, and not foample. 
Divers ftately ones of thefe I remember about the banks of Po in 
Italy; which river being the old Eridanws, {fo celebrated by the 
Poets, in which the temerarious Phaeton isf{aid tohave been preci- 
pitated, doubtlefs gave argument to that fiction of his fad Sifters 
Metamorphofis into thefe trees ; but for the Amber of their pretious 
tears Lcould hear ofno fuch matter, whiles pafling down that Ri- 
ver towards Ferrara, Udiverted my felf with this ftory of the inge- 
nious Poet. [am told there is a A¢oumtain Poplar much propaga- 
ted inGermany about Vienna, and in Bohemia, of which fome trees 
have yielded Planks of a yard in breadth. 

8. The beft ufe ofthe Poplar and Abele (which are all of them 
hofpitable trees, for any thing thrives under their shades) is for 
Walks and Avenues about Grounds which are fituated low, and 
near the water, till coming to be very old, they are apt to grow 
knurry, and out of proportion. The timber is incomparable for all 
forts of white wooden veffels, as Trays, Bowls, and other Turners 
ware; and of efpecial ufe for the Bellows-maker, becaufe it is al- 
moft of the nature of Cork , though not very folid, yet very clofe: 
alfo for wooden heels, &e. Vitruviws 1,2. de materia cadenda rece 
kons it among the Building Timbers, qué maxime in edifictis funt 
sdonee. Likewife to make Carts, becaufle it is exceeding lights for 
Vine, and Hop-props, and divers viminiom works, The loppings 
in Jannary are for the frre 5 and therefore fuch as have proper 
Grounds, may with eafe and in fort time ftore themfelves for a 
confiderable family, where fuel is dear : but the truthis, it burns 
untowardly, and rather moulders away than maintains any folid 
heat. Of the twigs (withthe leaves on) are made Brooms, The 
Brya or Catkins attract the Bees, as do alfo the /eaves ( efpecially of 
the black) more tenacious of the Afel-dews then moft other Forefi* 
trees, the Oakexcepted. 7 

Of the Apes our Wood- men make Hoops y Fire nood, and 
Coals, Cc. 

The juice of Poplar leaves drop'd into the ears aflwages the 
pain; and the bads contus'd and mix'd with Hong, ts a good Colly. 
rium for the eyes. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Alder, 


I. A Lnus, the Alder is of all other the moft faithful lover 6fma- suc, 

tery and boggie places, and thofe moft defpis’d weeping 
parts or water-galls of Forefts ; ‘crafifque paludibus Alni, 
They are propagated of Trunchions, and will come of feeds (for 
fo they raife themin Flanders, and make wonderful profit of the 
plaxtatious ) like the Poplar; or of Roots, which I prefer, being 
fet as big as the {mall of ones leg, and in length about two foot; 
whereof one would be plunged in the wud. This profound fixing 
of Aquatick trees being to preferve them /feddy, and from the con- 
cuflions of the minds, and violence of waters in their liquid and 
flippery foundations. They may be placed at four or five foot di- 
ftance, and when they have {truck root you may cat them, which 
will caufe them to {pring in claps, and to fhoot out into many ufe- 
ful Poles. But if you plant fmaller sets, cut them not till they are 
arrived tofome competent bignefs; and that in a proper feafox: 
which is, for allthe Aquatics not till Winter be well advanc’d, in 
regard oftheir pithy fubftance. Therefore, fuch as you fhall have 
occafion to make ufe of before that period, ought tobe well- 
grown, and fell d withthe earlie/?, and inthe firft quarter of the in- 
crealing Afoon ; that fo the fucceflive shoot receive no prejudice. 
But there is yet another way of planting A/ders atter the Ferfey man- 
ner, and as1 receiv’d it from a molt ingenious Gentleman of that 
Country, which is, by taking trawchions of two or three foot 
long, at the beginning of Winter, and to bind them in faggots,and 
place the eds of them in water ‘till towards the Sprizg, by which 
feafon they will have contracted a {welling fpzre or Avurr about 
that part, which being fet, does (like the Geanet-moil Apple) ne- 
ver fail of growing and ftriking root. There is a black fort more 
affected to Woods and drier grounds. 

2. There are a fort of Husbands who take exceflive pains in /fub- 
bing up their Alders, where ever they meet them inthe boggie pla- 
ces of their grounds, with the fame indignation as one would ex- 
ftirpate the molt pernicious of Weeds; and when they have finifh- 
ed, know not how to convert their beft /azds to more profit thea 
this (‘eeming defpicable ' plazt might lead them fo, were it rightly 
under{tood. Befides, the /hadow of this tree does feed and nourifh 
the very grafs which grows under it; and being fet and well plafh- 
ed, isanexcellent defence to the banks of Rivers 3 fo as | wonder 
it is wot more practis’d about the Thames, to fortifie and ab 

the 
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the mouldring of the walls, and the violent weather they are expO- 
fed to. 

3. You may cut Aquatic-trees every third or fourth year, and 
fome more trequently, asI fhall fhew you hereafter. They fhould 
alfo be abated within half a foot of the principal head, to prevent 
the perifhing of the main Stock; and befides, to accelerate their 
fprouting. In fetting the Tranchions it were not amifle to pre- 
pare thema little after they are fitted to the fize, by laying them 
a while in water; this isalfo practicable in Willows, Oe. 

4. Of old they made Boats of the greater parts of this Tree , 
and excepting Noab's Ark; the firft Vefels we read of, were made 
of this VVood, | 


when hollow Alders fir# the Waters tri’d, Tunc alnos primum fluvii fensére cavatate 
George I+ 


And down the rapid Poe light Aldars glide. Nee-non& sorrentem undam levis innatat alnus 
Miffa Pado 2 


And as then, fo now, are overgrown Alders frequently fought af- 
ter, for fuch Buildings as lye contiaually under water , where it 
will harden like avery ftove 5 whereas being kept in any uncon’ 
{tant temper it Rots immediately , becaufe its natural humidity is 
of fo near affinity with its adventitious; as Scaliger afligns the 
caufe. Vitrwvins tells us, that the Aforaffes about Ravenna in Italy, 
were pil'd with this 7; imber to fuperfiruct upon, and highly com- 
mendsit. I find alfo they usd it under that famous Bridge at Ve- 
nice, the Rialto which paffes over the Gran: Canal bearing a vatt 
weight. ) 
5, The Poles of Alder are as wleful as thofe of WiZows 5 but 
the Coals far exceed them 5 efpecially for Gun-powder: The wood 
is ikewife ufeful for Péles, Pumps, Hop-poles, Water-pipes, Troughs y 
Sluces, {mall Trays, and Trenchers, Wooden: heels , the bark is pre- 
ciousto Dyers, and fome Tanners nd Leather-drefers make ufe of 
it; and with ##, and the Fruits (in ftead of Galls ) they make 
Ink, The frefh Leaves alone applied to the naked foal of the 
Foot , infinitely refrefh the furbated Traveller ; and the 
{welling baxches which afe now and then found in the old Trees, 
afford the Inlayer pieces curioufly chambletted and very hard, &e, 
but the Fagots better for the Fire than for the draining of Grounds, 
by placing them (asthe guife is ) in the Trenches; which old rub- 
bith of Flints, Stones, and the like grofle materials, does infinitely 
exceed, becaufe it is for ever, prefervesthe Draims hollow,and be- 
ing a little moulded over will produce good graff, without any de- 
triment to the ground ; but this is a fecret,not yet well underftood, 
and would merit an exprefie Paragraph , were it here {eafonable, 


——— jam nos inter opacas 
Mufa vocat Salices—— 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the Vitby, Sall » Ozier, and Willow. 


1. Si >, finee Cato has attributed the third place to the Sali- 

Gum , preferring it even next to the very Ortyard; and 
( what one would wonder at ) before even the Olive, Meadow, or 
Cornfield it {elf (for SaliGum tertio locomempe poft vineam,c. ) 
and that we find it foeafily rais'd, of fo great and univerfal Ué;I 
have thought good tobe the more particular in my Difcourfe up- 
onthem; efpecially , fince fomuch of that which I fhalt Publith 
concerning them , is deriv'd from the long Experience of a moft 
Learned and ingenious Perfoz, from whom! acknowledge to 
have receiv’d many of thefe hints, Not to perplex the Reader 
with the various names, Greek, Gallic, Sabinic , Amerine, Vitex , 
ec, better diftinguifh'd by their growth , and bark and by La- 
tine Authors all comprehended under that of Salices 5 and our. 
Englilh Books reckon them promifcuoully thas;The Common. white 
Willow, the Black, and the Hard-black, the Rofe of Cambridge , 


the BlackWithy, the Round-long Sallow; the longeft Sallow, 


the Leffér-broad leav'd Willow , Silver Sallow, Upright broad. 
Willow, Repext broadcleaf'd, the Red-fione, the Lefer Willow , thé 
Strait Dwarf, the Creeper, the Black-low-Willow, the Willow-bay, 
and the Ozer. Ibegin withthe Withy. 

2, The Withy isa reafonable large Tree, and fit to be planted 


Withy. 


on high Banks 3 becaufe they extend their Roots deeper then ei- — 


ther Salleys or Willows., For this reafon you. fhall Plant them at 
fen, or twenty foot diftance 5 and though they grow the floweft 
of allthe Twiggie Trees; yet dothey recompence it with the lar- 
ger crop; the wood being tough, and the Twigs fitto bind ftrong- 
ly; the very peelings of the branches being ufeful to bind Arbor- 


poling, and in Topiary works, Vineyards, Efpalier-fruit , and the - 


like. There are two principal forts of thele Withies, the hoary , 
and the red Withy whichis the Greek, toughelt, and fitteft to bind, 
whiles the Twigs are flexible andtender, 

3. Sallyes grow much fafter, if they are Planted within reach 
of water, or Inavery AMoorifh ground , or flat plain; and where 
the Soil is ( by reafon of extraordinary moifture ) unfit for Arable, 
or Meadow ; for in thefe cafes it is an extraordinary improvement : 
Ina word, where Birch, and Alder will thrive. Before you Plant 
them, it is found beft to turn the ground with a Spade 5 efpecial- 
ly, if youdefignthem for aflat. We have three forts of Sallyes 
amongt{t us (which is ove more — the Axtients challeng’d,who 
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name onely the Black, and White which was their Nitellina) the 
vulgar , which proves beft in dryer Banks, and the hopping: Sallyes 
which require a moifter Soil, growing with incredible celerity : 
Anda third kind , of a different colour from the other two, having 
the twigs reddifh, the Leaf not fo long, and of a more dusky green; 
more brittle whilft itis growing in twigs , and more tough when 
arriv'd toa competent fize : All of them ufeful for the Zbateb- 
ers , ie 
4. OF thefé, the hopping-Sallyes are in greateft efteem , being of 
a clearer terfe grain, and requiring a more fucculent Soil 5 beft 
planted a foot deep, anda foot and half aboveground (though 
fome will allow but a foot) for then every branch will prove ex- 
cellent for future fetlings. After three years growth ( being crop- 
pedthe fecond and third ) the firft years increafe will be ‘twixt 
eight and twelve foot long generally 5 the hzrd years growth ftrong 
enough to make Rakes, and Pike-ftaves ; and the fourth for M. 
Blithes’s trenching Plow, and other like Usenfils of the Husband- 
man, wee 2 ; 

5. If ye Plant them at full height ( as fome do, at four years 
growth , fetting them five, or fix foot length, to avoid the biting 
of Cattel) they will be leffe ufeful for ftreight faves, and for fet- 
lings , and make lefle {peed in their growth 5 yet this alfo is a con- 
fiderable smprovement. : | 

6. Thefe would require to be Planted at leaft five foot diftance, 
( fome fet them as much more) and in the Quimcanx order: If 
they affect the Sez, the Leaf will come large, half as broad asa 
Man’s hand, and of a more vivid greez, alwayes larger the firft 
year than afterwards : Some Plant them floping, and crofs-wife 
like a Hedge,but this impedes their wonderful growth; and(though 
Pliny {eems to commend it, teaching us how to excorticate fome 
places of each fet, for the fooner production of fhoots ) it is but 
a deceitful Feace, neither fit to keep out Swine, nor Sheep 3 and 
being fet too near, inclining to one another, they foon deftroy 
each other, he 

7. The wort Sallyes may be planted fo neer yet, as to be inftead 
of Stakes ina Hedge,and then their Tops will fupply their dwarfith- 
neffe ; and to prevent Hedge-breakers many do thus Plant them; 
becaufe, they cannot eafily be pull’d up,after once they have ftruck 
root. 

8. If fome be permitted to wear their Tops five or fix years, their 
Palms will be very ample, and yield the firft, and moft plentiful 
relief to Bees, even before our Abricots Bloflom. The hopping- 
Sallys open, and yield their Palms before other Sallys, and when 
they are blown (whichis about the exit of Aay, or fometimes June) 
the Palms (or éatonaceor , frugiperde as Homer terms them for their ex- 
tream levity)are four inches long,and full of a fine lanuginows Cotton: 
A poor Body might in anhours fpace, gather a pound or two of 
it , which refembling the fineft s#/&, might doubtlefle be converts 
ed to fome profitable ufe by an ingenious Honfe-wifé , if gather’d 
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in calm Evenings, before the Wind, Raia and Dew impair them ; 
I am of opinion, if it were drid with care, it might be fit for 
Cufhions, and Pillows of Chafizty, for fuch of old was the repu- 
tation of thofe Trees. 7 

g. Of thefe hopping Sallys , after three years Rooting, each 
Plant will yield about a {core of Staves of full eight foot in length, 
and fo following, for ufe, aswenotedabove : Compute then 
how many fair Pike.ffaves, Perches, and other ufeful ALaterials , 
that will amount toin an Acre , if Planted at five foot interval : 
But a fat, and moift Soil, requires indeed more fpace than a lean 
or dryer 5 namely /x, or eight foot diftance. 

10. You may Plant /et/ings of the very firft years growth;but the 
fecond year they are better, and the ¢4ird year. better then the 
fecond , and the fourth as good as the thirds efpecially , if they 
approach the Water. Abank at a foot diftance from the water, 
iskinder for them then a Bog, or to be altogether zwmersd in 
the water. 

11. ‘Tis good to new-mould them about the Roots every fecond 
or third year 5 but A/en feldom take the pains. _ It (eems that Sa/ 
lys are more hardy then even Willows and Oziers of which Co- 
lumella takes as much care as of Vines themlelves, But ’tis 
cheaper to fupply the vacuity of {uch accidental decays by a new 
Plantation, thento beat the charge of digging about them three 
times a year, asthat Author. adviles; feeing fome of them will dee 
cay, whatever care be ufed. vy , 

12. Sallys may alfo be propagated like Vines, by courbing, and 
bowing them in4rches y and covering fome of their parts with 
mould, ee. 

13. For Setlings, thofe areto be preferr’d which grow neer- 
efttothe Stock, and fo (confequently) thofe worft , which moft 
approach the Jop. They fhould be Planted inthe firft fair, and 
pleafant Weather in February, before they begin to bad 5 we a- 
bout London begin at the latter end of December, They may be 
cutin Spring for Fuel, but beft in Autumn for ufé 5 but in this work 
(as of Poplar _) leave a twig or two; which being twilted Arch- 
wife, will produce plentiful fprowts, and fuddenly furnifh a bead. 

14. If in our Coppfés one in four were a Sally fet, amongft the 
reft of varieties, the profit would recompence the care. 

15. The {wift growing Sally is not fo tough, and hardy for fome 
ufesas the flower, which makes Stocks for Gard’ners Spades 5 but 
the other are proper for Rakes, Pikesy Mops,@e, Sally-Coalis the 
fooneft confum’d; butof all others the moft accommodate for 
Painters to defign their Work, and firff draught on Paper with, @e, 
as being fine, and apt to flit into Penca/s. 

16. Toconclude, there is a way of Graffing a Sally trunchion ; 
take it of two foot and half long as big as your wriif 3 Graff at 
both ends a Figuresand Mulberry Cyon of a foot long,and fo,with- 
out claying, fet the Stock fofar intothe ground as the Plant may 
bethree or four inches above the Earth: This will thrive ex- 
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ceedingly the firft year, and in three, be fit to travfplaxt. The 
Seafon for this Curiofity is February. kk 

17. Oziers or the Aquatic Salix, are of innumerable kinds,com- 
monly diftinguifh’d from Sallyes , as Sallyes are from Withies 5 be- 
ing fo much fmaller then the Sallyes , and fhorter /v'd, and requi- 
ring more conftant moifture, yet would be Planted in rather a dry- 
ifh ground , than over moi? and {pewing , which we frequently 
cut ‘Trenches to avert : It likewife yieldsmore limber, and flexi- 
ble twigs for Baskets, Flaskets, Hampers, Cages, Lattices, Cradies , 
the Bodies of Coaches, and Wagons, for which ‘tis of excellent 
ufe, light, durable, and neat, as it may be wrought and coverd =: 
For Chairs, Hurdles, Stayes, Bands, Gc. likewife for Fith Wars , 
and tofupportthe Bazks of impetuous Rivers : In fine , for all 
Wicker and Twiggie Works - . ' 


Viminibus Salices-———— 


18. But thefefort of Oz#ers would be cut in the new hoot ; for 
if they ftand longer they become more inflexible; cat them clofe 
to the head'( afoot or fo above earth ) about the beginning of 
Od ober ; unlefie you will attend rill the Cold be paft, which is bet. 
ter; and yet ‘we’ about London , Cur them in the molt piercing 
Seafons, and Plant them alfo till Candlemafs, which thofe who do 
not obferve, we ' Judge ill Husbands,-as I learn from a very Expe- 
rienc’d Basket-maker 5 and in the decreafe., for the benefit of 
the Workman, though not altogether for that of the Stock, and 
fucceeding Shoot : When they are cwt, make them up into buz- 
dles,and give them fhelter but fuch as are for White-work( as they 
callit ) being thus fagotted, and made up in Bolts, as the tearm is, 
fevering each fort by them(elves, fhould be fet in water, the ends 
dipped; but for bluck y and unpeel'd preferv’d under Covert on- 
ly , orin fome Vault or Cellar, to keep them frefh,{prinkling them 
now and then in exceflive ‘hot Weather : The peelings of the 
former are for the ufe of the Gard’zer,and Cooper,or rather the fps. 
cings. 

19, Wehave in England thefe three valgar forts; one of little 
worth, being brittle, and very much refembling the fore-menti- 
on'd Sally, with reddifh twigs, and more greenifh, and rounder 
Leaves : Another kind there is, call'd Perch, of limber and green 
twigs, having a very {lender leaf; the third fortis totally like the 
fecond, onely the twigs arenot altogether fo green , but yellowish, 
and near the Popinjay : This is the very bef for Ujz, tough, and 


hardy. But the moft ufual names by which Basket makers call 


them about London,and which are all of different fpeczes.therefore 
to be Planted feparately, are, the hard Gelffer , the Horfe Gelfter , 
Whyning, or fhrivell'd Gelffer, the Black Gelfter, in which Suffolk 
abounds. Then follow the Go/ffoxes , the Hard andthe Soft Gol- 
fton (brittle, and worft of all the Go ftones) the {harp, and {len- 


der top'd yellow Golfton ; the fine Golfiox : Then is there the 
Yellow 
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Yellow Ozier, the Green-Ozier, the Snake or fpeckled,Oxier , Swal- 
low-tayl, andthe Spaniard : To thefewe may add amongft the 
number of Oziers (for they are both govern’d and us'd alike) the 
Flanders VVillow, which will arrive to bea large Tree as big as cnes 
middle , the oftner cutthe better : With thefe our Coopers tie 
their Hoops, tokeepthem bent. Laftly, the white-Sallom , which 
being of a Year or two growth,is usd for Greez-work 5 and if of 
the tougheft fort , to make quarter-Can-hoops , of which our Sea- 
men provide great quantities, c, 

20. Thefe choicer forts of Oxiersy which are ever the fuzalleft ; 
alfothe golden-yellow, and white, which is-preferr’d for propaga- 
tion, and to breed of, fhould be Planted of /#ps of two, or three 
years growth a foot deep, and half a yard length, in Adoorifh 
ground, or baxks, or elfe in furrows; fothat (as fome dire ) the 
Roots may frequently reach the water 5 for Fulminibus Salices — 
though we commonly find it rots them, and therefore never choofe 
to fet them fo deep as tofent it, and at three, or four foot di- 
fiance. | 

21. The Seafon for Planting is Fannary, and all February, though 
fome not till mid-February, at two foot fquare; but Cattel bein 
exceflively liquorifh of their /eaves and tender buds,fome talk of a 
graffing them out of reach upon Sai/lysy and by this, to advance their 
jpeeianye but as the work would confume time , fo have I never 

een it fucceed. 

22, Some doalfo Plant Ozsers in their Eights like Quick fets , 
thick, and (neer the water ) keepthem not more than half a foot 
above ground ; but then they muft be diligently cleans‘d from AZof,, 
Slab, and Ouze, and frequently pruz'd (efpecially the {maller fpires) 
to form fingle fhoots 5 at leaft, that few, or none grow double : 
Thefe, they bead every fecond year about September, the Autum 
nal cuttings being beft for ufe : But generally : 

23. You may cut VVithies, Sallys, and VVillows , at any mild 
and gentle /eafoz between leaf and leaf, even inVVixter ; but the 
moft congruous time both to Plant , and to cut them is Crefcente 
Luna Vere, circa calendas Martias ; that is, about the new Afoon, 
and firft open weather of the early Spring, 

24. Itis in France, upon the Loire, where thefe Exghts (as we 
call them ) and Plantations of Oziers and VVithies are perfectly 
underftood; and both there , and in divers other Countries be- 
yond Seas, they raife them of the Seeds, contain'd in their 
Yuli or Catkins, which they fow in Furrows or thallow Trenches , 
and it {prings up like Corz inthe blade, and come to be fo tender 
and delicate, that they frequently mow them with a Scyth: This 
we have attempted in England too, even in the place where Ihive, 
but the obftinate, and unmerciful Weed did fo confound them, that 
it was impoflible to keep them clean with any ordinary Ioduftry , 
and fo they were given over : Itfeems either weeds grow not fo 
fa(t in other Countries , or that the People ( whichI rather think ) 
are more patient and laborious. The Ox#er isof that pecans 
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that in fomne places I have heard tmenty-pounds has been given for 


‘one Acre : tenis inthis part an ufval price 5 and doubtlefie, it is far 


preferrable to the beft Cor#-land 3 not onely for that it needs but 
ence Planting, but becaufeit yields a conftant Crop and revenue to 


‘the Worlds end ; and is therefore in efteem of knowing Perfons, 


valu’d in Purchafe accordingly ; confider’d likewife, how eafily ‘tis 
renew'd, whena Plant now and then fails , by but pricking ina 
iwig of the next at hand, when you vifie to cutthem : We 
have in this Parifh where 1 dwell, improv'd Land from lefle than 
one pound, to neer te# pounds the Acre : And when we fhall re- 
fle uponthe infinite quantities of them we yearly bring out of 
France and Flanders, to fapply the extraordinary expence of Bas- 
het work, exc. forthe Fruiterers, Limeeburners, Gardners, Coopers, 
Packers up of all forts of Ware, and for general Carriage , which 
feldom laft above a Journey or two; I greatly admire Gentlemen 
do no more think of employing their moift grounds ( efpecially , 
where Tides near frefh Rivers are reciprocal) in Planting and pro- 
pagating Ozers. To omit nothing of the Culture of this ufeful 
Ozier, Pliny would have the place to be prepar'd by trenching it a 
foot and half deep, and in that, to fix the ‘fets or cuttings ot the 
fame length at fix foot interval, Thefe (if the fets be large ) will 
come immediately to be Trees which after the firft three years , 
are to be abated within two foot of the ground. Then, in 4pril, 
he advifes to dig about them : Of thefe they formerly made 
Vine-props, and one Acre hath been known to yield Props fuficient 
to ferve a Vineyard of twenty five Acres. 

25. John Tradefcant brought a {mall Ozier from S.Omers in Flax: 
ders, which makes incomparable Net-work:, not much inferiour to 
the Indian twig or bent-works which we have feen3 but if we had 
them in greater abundance , we fhould haply want the 4rtificers 
who could imploy them. 

26. Our common Salix or Willow, is of two kinds, the white and 
the black: The white is alfo of two forts, the one of a yelomifh, 
the other of a browner Bark: The black WiMow is Planted of féakes 
of three years growth, taken from the head of an old Tree y before 
it begins tofprout : Setthem of fix foot high , and ten: diftant. 
Thofe Woody forts of VVillow delight in Azeads and Ditch-fides,rae 
ther dry, then over wet ( for fo they laft longeft ) yet the black fort, 
and the reddifh do fometimes wellin more boggie grounds, and 
would be Planted of Stakes as big ason’s Leg, cutasthe other y at 
the Jength of five or fix foot,and fix’d a foot or more into the earths 
the hole made with an Oken-ftake ard beetle, or with an Iron crow 
(fome ufe a long Augur ) fo as not to be forced ## with too great 
violence : -But firft,the Truwchions fhould be a little flop'd at both 
extreams, and the biggeft planted downwards : To this,if they 
are foak'd in water two or three dayes ( after they have been fiz’d 
for /ength, and the twigs cut off ere you plant them) it will be the 
better. Let thisbe done in Febrwary; the mould as well clas'd to 
them as poflible, and treated as was taughtin the Poplar, If you 
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Plant fora kind of VVood or Coppje ( for fuch I have feen ) fet them 
at fix foot diftance, or nearer, inthe Quincunx, and be careful to 
take away all suckers from them at three yearsend : You may a- 
bate the head half a foot from the Truvk , viz, three, orfour of the 
luftieft Shoots, and the reft cut clofe, and dare them yearly,that the 
three or fowr you lett, may enjoy all the Sap, and fo thofe which 
were fpared, willbe gallant Pearches within to years, Arms of 
four years growth will yield fubftantial Jets to be Planted at eight, 
orten foot diftance; and for the firft three. years well defended 
from the Cattely who infinitely delight in their /eaves , green or 
wither'd, Thus, a Wow may continue twenty, or five and twenty 
years , with good profit tothe induftrious Planter, being beaded 
every four or five years ; fome have been known to foot no lefle 
then twelve foot inone year, after which the old, rotten Dotard: 
may be fel’d, and eafily fuppli'd, Butif you have ground fit fot 
whole Coppfés of this wood, caft itinto double Dikes, making eve- 
ry fof near three toot wide; two and half in depths; then lea+ 
ving four foot at leaft of ground for the earth ( becaufe in fuch. 
Plantations the moifture fhould be below the Roots, that they may 
rather fee than feel the Water) and two Tables of Sets on each fide, 
plant the Ridges of thefe Bavks with but one fingle Table, longer; 
and bigger than the CoM/ateral , viz. thfee , four, five or fix foot. 
high, and diftant from each other about two yards. Thefe banks 
being carefully kept weeded for the firft two years , till the Plants 
have vanquifh’d the Grafe , and not cut till the third; then lop 
them traverfe, and not obliquely, at one foot from the ground, or 
fomewhat more,and he will bead to admiration : But {uch which 
are cut at three foot height, are moft durable, as leaft foft and 
aquatic : They may alfo be Grafed ‘twixt the Bark ,or buddea; 
and then they become fo beautifull, asto be fit for fome kind of 
delightful Walks 5 and this 1 wifh were praCtis’d among fuch as are 
feated inlow, and Marfhy places, not fo friendly to other Trées, 
Every Acre at eleven, or twelve years growth, may yield you 
near an hundred Load of Wood : Cut them inthe Spring for dref- 
fing ; but inthe Fall for Timber and Fuel : Ihave beeninform’d, 
that a Gentleman in Effex.has lopp’d no lefle than 2000 yearly,all of 
his own'planting, It is far the {weeteft of all our Exgli/h Fuel,pro- 
vided it be found and dry, and emitting little Soke is the fitteft 
for Ladies Chambers; and all thofe Woods and Twiggs would be 
cut either to Plant, Work with, or Burz in the dryeft time of the 
day. | 
? 7. Thereis a fort of Willow of a flender and long Leaf,refem- 
bling the fmaller Oxéer 5 but rifing toa Tree as big as the Sally, ful! 
of Avzots, and of avery brittle foray, onely here rebears'd to ac- 
knowledge the varzety, 

28, There is likewife the Garden-willom, which produces a 
{weet and beautiful flower, fit to be admitted into our Hortalan or- 
naments, and may be fet for partitions of fquares; but they have 
no affinity with other, There is alfo in Shrop/hire another very 
odoriferous kind, | 29, What’ 
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29, What moft of the former enumerated kinds differ from the 
Sallys, isindeed not much confiderable, they being generally ufe 
ful forthe fame purpofes; aa Boxes, fuch as Apothecaries and Gold- 
fisiths ule 5 for Cart. Saddle-trees, yea, Gun-ftocks, and Halbf-Pikes , 
Harrows, Shooe-makers Lafts, Heels, Clogs for Pattens, Forks,Rakes, 
efpecially the Tooths, which fhould be wedg'd with Oak, but let 
them not be cut for this when the Sap is {tirring, becaufe they will 
fhrink, Pearches, Hop-poles, Ricingof Kidny-beans, and for Sup- 
porters to, Vines, when. our Englifh Vineyards come more in requeft 
Alfo for Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices; for the Turner, Kyele-pins,great 
Town-Topps ; for Platters, little Cafbes and Vefels ; efpecially to 
preferve Verjuices inthe beft of any : Pailes are alfo made of 
cleft Willow, Dorfers, Fruit-baskets, Canns, Hives for Bees, Tren: 
chers, Trays, and for polifhing and whetting Table-Kuives, the But- 
ler will find it above any Wood or Whet-ftone 5 alfo for Coals and 
Bavin, not forgetting the frefh boughs, which of all the Trees in 
nature, yield the moft chaft and cooleft Shade in the hottett fea- 
fon of the day ; and this Umbrage fo wholefome, that Phyficians 
prefcribe it to Feaveri/h perfons, permitting them to be placd e- 
ven about their Beds, asafafe and comfortable refrigerium, The 
wood being preferv’d dry will dure avery long time 5 but that 
which is found wholly putrifi’'d, and. reduc'd toa loamy earth in 
the hollow trunks of faperannuated Trees, is, of all other, the fit- 
teft to be mingl’d with fine mould, for the raifing our choiceft 
Flowers, fuch as Anentonies, Ranunculus’s, Auriculas, and the like. 


What would we more ? low Broom,and Sallys wild, Quid majora fequor > Salices,bumile(que gentiliay 
Or feed the Flock, or Shepheards fhadé¢, or Field Aut ille pecort frondem,aut pafloribus mmbrans 
Hedges about , or do us Hony yield. Sufficiunt, fepemque fatis, © pabula melli. 

- Georg. 2. 


30. Now by all thefe Plantations of the Aquatic Trees , it ig 
evident, the Lords of Moorith Commons, and unprofitable Wafts, 
may learn fome Improvement , and the neighbour Bees be gratifi- 
ed; and many Tools of Hwsbandry become much cheaper. I con- 
clude, with the Learned Stephanws’s note uponthefe kind of Trees, 
after he has enumerated the univerfal benefit of the Salittum ; 
Nullius enine tutior reditus , minori)ve impendii, aut tempeftatis fe- 
curior. 
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CHAP. XXI 


Of Fences, Quick-fets, &c. 


i. Oy" main Plantation is now finith’d, and our Foreff adorn'd — Femes: 
J with a juftvariety : But what is yet all this labour , 

but loffe of time, and irreparable expexce, unlefle our young,and 

(as yet)tender Plaxts be {ufficiently guarded from all external ine 

inries for, as old Tufer, 


Ze Cattel, op Cony map enter to Crop, 
Poung Dak ig indanger of lofing hig Cop. 


But with fomething amore polifh’d /file, though to the fame pur- 
pofe, the beft of Poets, 


Plafh Fences thy Plantation round about, _ . - Zexende fepes.etiam, €& pecus omme tencudum eft: 
And whilft yet Young, be fure keep Cattell out 3. Pracipuc, dum frons tenera, imprudenfque labors 
Severeft Winters, fcorching Sun infeft, (lefts Cui, fuper indignas byemes, folemque potentem, 

And Sheep,Goats,Bullocks,all young Plants mo- Sylveftres Uvi alidue, capreaque fequaces 


Yet neither Cold, nor the hoar rigid Froft, Iudunt 1 Pafcuutur Ovesavideqne juvesces 
. Nor Heat reflecting from the Rocky Coaft, Frigora nec tast4m cana concreta pruina, 
Like Cattel Trees, and tender Shoots confound, Aut gravs incumbens feopulis arentibsws atlas, 
When with invenom’d Teeth the twigs they | Quantum ili nocuere greges,durique venenum 
(wound. Dents, & admorfo fignatain Hirpe cicatrix. 
Georg. 2. 


2, Forthe reafow that fo many complain of the improfpéroug 
condition of their Wood-lands, and Plantations of this kind, pro- 
ceeds from this zegleé#; though (Sheep excepted) there isno em- 
ployment whatfvever incident tothe Farmer, which requires lef. 
expence to gratifie their expectations : One diligent, and skilful 
Afan will govern five handred Acres : Butif through any acci- 
dent a Beaft hall break into his Aé@afters Fields or the wicked Hun- 
ters make aGap for his Dogs and Horfés, what a clamor is there 
made forthe difturbance of a years Crop at moft in a little Corr 2 
whiles abandoning his young Woods all this time, and perhaps ma- 
ny years, to the venomous bitings and treading of Cattel, and 
other like injuries (for want of due care) the detriment is many 
times irreparable ¢ Young Trees once cropp'd hardly ever recover- 
ing: Itisthe bane of allour moft hopeful Timber. 

_ 3. But thall I provoke youby an imffance 2 A Kins-man of mine 
has a Wood of more than 60 years {tanding 5 it was, before he par- 
chas‘d it, €xposd and abandon‘ to the Caftel for divers years : 
fome of the outward skirts were nothing fave forubs and miferable 


flarvlings 5 
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arvlings; yet ftillthe place had a difpofition to grow woody; but 

by this negle@ continually fupprefsd, The induftrious Gentle: 
man has Fenced in fome Acres of this, and cut all clofe to the 
ground; itis come in eight or nine years, to be better worth than 
the Wood of fixty; and will(in time )prove moft incomparable Téz- 
ber, whiles the other part fo many years advanced, {hall never re- 
cover; and all hé from no other caufe, than preferving it fencd: 
Judge then by thi, how our Woods cometo be fo decried - Are 
five hundred Sheep worthy the care of a Shepherd ¢ and are not 
five ried Oaks worth the feacing, and the infpection of a Hay- 

_ ward ¢ | 


And fhall men doubt to Plant, and careful be » Etdabitant homines ferere, at que impendere cane ? 
Georg. Zo 


Let us therefore fhut up what we have thus laborioufly Plated , 
with fome good Quick-fet hedge. Which, 


All Gountreys bear, in every ground Omne folum natale est, intrat nbique 


As Denizen, or Fnter-loper found : Ardelio ; illa quidem cultis excluditur agri 

From Gardens and till’d fields expell’d, yet there Plerumque, atque hortis ; fed circumfepit utro(qne 
On the extreams flands up,and claims a fhare. Atque omnes adytus fervat fdiffina custes, 

Nor Mastiff-dog, nor Pike-man can be found Vtilior latrante Cane, armatoque Priapo. 

A better Fence to the enclofed Ground. Alpera frigovibus faxifque Helvetia tales 

Such breed the rough and hardy Cantons rears Educat, &5 peregts terras emittit i omnes 

And into all adjacent Lands prefer, Enormes duro {que viros, fed. fortia bello 

Tough rugged Churles and for the Battel fit, Pefora non illicultu, non movibes Aulas, 

Who Courtsand States with Complement or Wit  Atque Urbes decovare valent, fed utrafque fedeli 
To civilize nor to inftrué pretend 5 Defendunt optra $s neciss, gens cauta, Tyrauni, 
But with ftout faithful fervice to defend. Praponunt {peciofa magis, multimque fonora 
This Tyrants know full well, nor more confide Prafidia 5 bu certi vitam tutantur opefque, &C- 
On Guards that ferve leffe for Defence than Prides 

Their Perfons fafe they do not judge amiffe, Couleii pl. 1.6. 


And Realms committed to their Guard of Swiffe. 


For fo the ingenious Poet has metamorphos’d him, and I could not 
withftand him. 

Quick-fers. 4. The Hei-thorne,and indeed the very beft of common bedges, 
;s either rais'd of Seeds or Plants but then it muft not be with de- 
fpair, becaufe fometimes you do not fee them peep the firfé year 5 
tor the Haw, and many other Seeds, being invefted with a very 
hard /mteyumeent, will now and then fufler imprifonment two whole 
years under the earth; and impatience of this does often fruftrate 
the expectation of the refurrecézon of divers feeds of this natures 
fo as we frequently dig up, and difturb the beds where they have 
been fown, in defpair,betore they have gone their full time; which - 
isalfo the reafon of a very popular miftake in other Seeds: Efpe- 
cially, that of the Holly, concerning which there goes a tradition; 
that they will not {prout till they be pafs'd through the A¢am of a 
Thrufh, whence the faying, Terdus exitinm funm cacat (alluding 
to the Fifews made thereof, not the Adifleto of Oak ) but this is an 
errour , as Lam able to teftifie on experzemce 5 they come up very 
wellof the Berries, and with patrence 5 for (as | affirm’d) they 
will fecp fomctimes two entire years In their Graves ; as will alfo 

the 
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the feeds of Yew, Sloes, Phillyrea anguftifolia, and fundry others , 
whofe fhel/s are very hard about the {mall 4erzels 3 but which is 
wonderfully facilitated, by being (as we directed) prepar’d in 
beds, and Magazines of Earth or Sand for a competent time , and 
then committed to the ground before the fwllin March, by which 
Seafon they will be chitting, and {peedily take Root : Others bury 
them deep in the ground all Winter , and fow them in February : 
And thus Ihave been told of a Getleman who has confiderably 
improv'd his Revemue, by fowing Haws only, and raifing Nurferies 
of Quick-fets, which he fells by the hundred far and neer : This 
is acommendable induftry, any neglected corners of ground will 
fit this Plantation. 

5. But Columella has another expedient for the raifing of our 
fpinetum, by rubbing the now mature Hips and Haws into the cre- 
vices of Baff ropes, and then burying themina Trench : Whether 
way youattempt it, they muft ( fo foon asthey peep, and as long 
as they require it } be feduloufly cleans'd of the weeds , which,if 
in beds for tranf{plantation , had need be at the leaft three or four 
year; by which time even your /eedlings willbe of ftature fit to 
remove; for Ido by no means approve of the vulgar premature 
Planting of Sets, as is generally us’d throughout Exgland ; which 
is to take fuch onely asare the very /wallef?, and fo to crowd them 
into three or four files, which are both egregious miftakes. 

6. Whereas it is found by conftant experience, that Plants as 


big as ones thumb, fet in the pofture, and at the diftance which we _ 
{pake of in the Horn-beams that is, almoft perpemdicular ( not al- 


together, becaufe the Ratz fhould not getin ’twixt the Rid and 
wood) and fingle, or at moft not exceeding a double rom, do prof- 
per infinitely, and much out-{trip the denfeft , and clofeft ranges 
of our trifling Sets, which make but weak /hoots, and whofe roots 
do but hinder each other, and for being couch’d in that pofture on 
the fides of Bawks and Fences(efpecially where the earth is not ve- 
ry tenacious)are bared of the would which fhould entertain them, 
bythat time the Raizs and Storms of one Winter, have pafled over 
them. In Holland, and Flanders ( where they have the goodlieft 
Hedges of this kind about the Counter-fcarps of their invincible for- 
tifications, to the great fecurity of their A¢@esketiers upon occafion) 
they Plant them according to my defcription, and raife Feaces fo 
{peedily, and foimpenetrable , that our def? are not to enter into 
the comparifon, Yet, that I may not be wanting to direct fuch as 
either affe@t the other way , or whofe Grounds may require fome 
Bank of Earth, as ordinarily the verges of Coppfes, and other 
Inclofures do : You {hall by d:we caft up your fo/é of about three 
foot broad, and about the fame depth , provided your mould hold 
it; beginning firft toturn the turf, upon which, be careful to lay 
fome of the beft Earth to bed your Quick in,and there ay, er fet the 
Plants 3 two ina foot {pace is fufficient; being diligent to procure 
fuch as are frefh gathered, fireight, feooth,and well rooted ; adding 
now andthen, at equal {pacesof twenty or thirty foor, a young 
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Oakling or Elme-fucker , Afh or the like, which will come in time to 
be ornamental Standards , and good Tinber: Vf you will needs 
multiply your rowes, 4 foot or fomewhat leffe : Above that, upon 
more congefted mould , plant another ranke of fets, fo as to point 
juft in the middle of the wacuities of the firft , which I conceive 
enough : This is but for the fingle F offe 5 but if you would fortifie 
it to the purpofe , doas much on the other fide, of the fame depth, 
height , and planting; and then laft of all, cap the top in Pyrawzs 
with the worft, or bottom of the Ditch: Some, if the ould be 
good, plant a row or two on the Edge, or very creft of the mounds 
which ought to be a little flatned : Here alfo many fet their dry« 
Hedge , to defend , and fhade their under- plantation, and I cannot 
reprove it: But great care is to be had in this work, that the main 
bank be well footed, and not made with too fuddain a declivity, 
which is fabject to fall-in after frofts and wet weather 5 and this 
is good husbandry for woyft grounds; but where the Land lyes 
high , and 1s hot and gravelly y I prefer the lower fencing ; which, 
though ever with the aréa it felf, may be protected with takes 
and a drythedge, the diftance competent , and to very good pur- 
pofes of educating more frequent Timber amongtt the rowes, 

7. Your Hedge being yet Young , fhould be conftantly weeded, 
( of Brambles efpecially , the great Dock, and Thifile , &c. ) 
though fome admit not of this work after Michaeluas , tor Reafons 
that Llapprove not: It hasbeen the practice of Hereford(bire, in 
the plantation of Quick:fet-bedges , to plant a Crab-fiock at every 
twenty-foot diftance s and: this they obferve fo Religioufly , as if 
they had been under fome rigorous Statute requiring ic; But by 
this means , they were provided in a fhort time with all advantages 
forthe graffing of Fruit amongft them , which does highly recom- 
penfe their induftry. Some cut their Sets at three years growth 
even tothe very ground, and find that in a year oriwo, it will have 
fhor, as much asin fevez, had it been let alone. 

8, When your Hedge is now neer fix years {tature , plafh it about 
February or OGober 5 but this is the work of a very dextrous and 
skilful Husbandman: and for which our honeft Country-man M. 
Markam gives excellent directions; only I approve not fo well of 
his deep cutting , if it be poffible to bend it, having fuffered in fome 
thing of that kind : It is almoft incredible to what perfection fome 
have laid thefe Hedges , by the rural way of plafbing , better than by 
clipping; yet may both be ufed for ornament , as where they are 
planted about our Gardex-fences-, and fields neer the Manfion. In 
Scotland , by tying the young shoots with bands of hay, they make 
the fiems grow fo very clofe together , as that it enclofeth Kabbets 
in Warrens inftead of pales. 

g. And now fince I did mentionit , and that moft I find do 
greatly affect the vulgar way of Quicking (that this our Difcourfe 
be in nothing deficient ) we willin brief give it you again after 
Geo. Markams defcription, becaufe it is the bef{t and moft accurate, 
although much refembling our former diredfion , of which it feems 

but 
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but a Repetition, till he comes to the plafhing. In aGround which 
is more dry then wet (for watry places it abhors) plant your 
Quick thus: Let the firft row of Sets be placed in a trench of a- 
bout half a foot deep, even with the top of your ditch, in fomewhat 
a floping, or inclining pofture : Then, having rais‘d your bax neer 
a foot upon them, plant another row , {o as their tops may juft peep 
out over the middle of the fpaces of your firfi row : Thefe coverd 
again to the height or thicknefs of the other , place a third rank 
oppofite to the fir, and then finifh your bank to its intended 
height, The diftances of the plawts would not be above one foot 5 
and the feafoz todo the work in , may be from the entry of Februa- 
ry, tillthe end of Adarch ; or elfe in September, to the beginning of 
December. When this isfinifh'd, you muft guard both the top of 
your Bank , and outmoft verge of your Ditch, witha fufficient dry- 
hedge interwoven from ftake to fake into the earth ( which com- 
monly they do on the bank ) to fecure your Qwick from the fpoil 
of Cattle, And then being careful to repair fuch as decay , or do 
not fpring, by fuppling the dead, and trimming thereft; you fhall 
after three years growth, {prinkle fome Téber-trees among ft them 5 
fuch as Oak, Beech, Afb, Maple , Fruit, or the like ; which being 
drawn young out of your Nurféries , may be very eafily inferted, 
But that which we affirm’d to require the greateft dexterity in this 
work, is, the artificial plafhing of our Hedge when itis now arriv'd 
to a fix or fever years head 5 though fome {tay till the tezth or lon- 
ger. In February therefore , or Ofober , with a very fharp band- 
bill cut away all fuperfluous fprays and firaglers which may hinder 
your progrefs, and are ufelets, Then, fearching out the principal 
flems , with a keen and light Hutchet , cut them flant-wife clofe to 
the Ground, about three quarters through , or rather, fo far onely, 
as till you can make them comply handiomely , which is your beft 
direction , and fo lay it from you loping as you go , folding 7# the 
lefler branches which {pring from them; and ever within a five, or 
fix foot diftance , where you find an upright fet (cutting of only” 
‘the top to the height of your intended bedge ) let it {tand as a 
ftake to fortifie your work , and to receive the twinings of thofe 
branches about it. Laftly , at the op ( which would be about five 
foot above ground ) take the longeft, moft flender and flexible 
twigs which you referved (and being cut asthe former where need 
requires) bind ## the extremities of all the reft, and thus your 
workisfinith’d : This being done very clofe , and thick , makes an 
impregnable Hedge, in few years 5 for it may be repeated as you 
fee occafion; and what you fo cut away , will help to make your 
dry-bedges for your young Plantations , or be profitable for the 0- 
ven, and make good Bavin, For ftakes in this work, Oake is tobe 
preferr'd, though fome will ufe Elder, or the Black Therm droven 
well iz at every yard of interval; and even your plafh d-bedges need 
{ome {mall thorns to be lay’d over to protect the Spring from Cattel 
and Sheep, ‘till they are fomewhat fertified ; and the doubler the 
winding is lodg’d, the better ; which fhould be beaten, and 7 rced 
Owith 
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down together with the/fakes, as equally as may be. Note, that 
in loping your Windings , if it be too low done (asvery ufually ) 
it frequently mortifies the tops ; therefore ,it ought to be fo bent, 
as it may not impead the mounting of the Sap: If theplah beofa 
great, and extraordinary age, wind it at the neather boughs all to- 
gether, and cutting the fets as direGted , permit it rather to hang 
downwards a little, than rife too forwards 5 and then twift the 
branches into the work,leaving a fet free and unconftrain d at eve- 
ry yard {paces befides fuch as will ferve for ftakes, abated to about 
five-foot-length ( which isa competent ftature for an Hedge ) and 
fo letit ftand. One hall often find in this work , efpecially in Old 
neglected Hedges, fome great Trees , or fiubs, that commonly make 
gaps for Cattel : Such, thould be cut fo neer the Earth, as till you 
can lay them thwart , that the ¢op of one, may re{t on the root, or 
fiub of the other y as far as they extend, ftopping the cavztzes with 
its boughs and branches; and thus Hedges which feem to confift 
but onely of Serubby-Trees and fiumps , may be reduc'd to a tolle- 
rable Fexce, We have beenthe longer on thefe deferiptions , be- 
caufe it is of main importance, and that fo few Husband:men are 
perfe@ly skild in it. 
10. The Roots of an Old Thorne is excellent both for Boxes 
and Cowbs, and is curioufly and naturally wrought: I have read, 
that they made ribs to fome {mall Boates or Veffels with the White- 
Thorn, The Black-Crab rightly feafon'd and treated, is famous for 
Walking-ftaves, and if over-grown us’d in Mill-work, Here we owe 
due Elogy to the Induftry of that honourable Perfon my Lord Afh- 
iey, who hastaught us to make fuch Enclofures of Crab-ftocks onelyy 
planted clofe to one another, as there is nothing more impregnable 
and becoming ; or youmay fowe Sider- kernels in a rill , and fence’ 
it for a while witha double dry Hedge, not onely for a fuddain and 
beautiful , but a very profitable Zzclofure 5 becaufe, amongft other 
benefits, they will yield you Sider-frait in abundance: But in De- 
wonfhire , they build two malls with their flowes, fetting them edge- 
ways, two, and then one between; and foasitrifes , fill the inter- 
vall or Cofer with Earth (the breadth and height as you pleafe) and 
continuing the flone-work, and filling , and as you work beating in 
the /lones flat to the fides, which caufes them to {tick everlafting- 
ly : This is abfolutely the neateft , moft faving, and profitable Fez- 
cing imaginable,where flaty fiones are inany abundance; and it be- 
comes not onely the moft fecure to the Lands,but the bet for Cattel 
to lye warme under the Wal/s ; when other Hedges, (be they never 
fo thick) admit of fome cold winds in Winter time that the leaves 
are of : Upon thefe Barks they plant not onely Quick fets,but even 
Timeber-Trees which exceedingly thrive , being out ofall danger. 
11. The Pyracanth , Paliurws , and like pretiofer forts of Thorne 
might eafily be propagated into plenty fufficient to ttore even 
thefe vulgar @/és were Aven induftrious ; and then how beautiful, 
and {weet would the exwirons of our Fields be? for there are 
none of the fpinows forubs more hardy , nor fitter for our defence, 


Thus 
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Thus might Berberies now and then be alfo inferted among our 
hedges, which, withthe Hips , Haws, and Corsel-berries , do well in 
light lands, and would rather be planted to the South than North 
or Weft, as ufually we obferve them. 

13. Some (as we noted ) mingle their very hedges with Oak- 
lings, Afhyand Frust trees fown, or planted , and ‘tis a laudable im- 
provement 5 though others do rather recommend to us Sets of all 
one fort, and will not fo much as admit of the Black-Thorneto be 
mingled with the White , becaufe of their unequal progrefs 5 and 
indeed, Timber-trees fet in the Hedge ( though contemporaries with 
it) do frequently wear it out; and therefore I fhould rather in- 
courage fuch Plantations to be at {ome Yards neer the Verges , than 
perpendicularly in them. aad 

14. In Cornwall they fecure their Lazds and Woods with high 
Mounds , and on them they plant Acorms , whofe roots bind in the 
loofer mould , and fo form a double, and moft durable Fewce, incir- 
cling the Fields witha Coronet of Trees, They do likewife (and 
that with great commendation) make hedges of our Genifta Spino= 
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fa, prickly Furzes y of which they have a ¢aler fort, fuch as the garze: 


French imploy forthe fame purpofe in Bretaigne , where they are 

incomparable husbands. ’ 
15. Itistobe fown (whichisbeft) or planted of the roots ina 
furrow : If fown, weeded till it be ftrong: both Toxfile , and to 
be diligently clip'd y which will render it very thick , an excellent 
and beautiful hedge : Otherwife permitted to grow at large, ‘twill 
yield very good Fagot: It is likewife admirable Covert for wilde: 
fowle,and will be made to grow even in moyft, as well as dry pla- 
ces: The young, and tender tops of Furzes, being alittle bruis d, 
and given toa lean fickly Horfe , will {trangely recover and plump 
him. Thus, in fome places, they /ow in barren grounds (when they 
lay them down ) the laft crop with this feed , and fo let them re- 
main till they break them up again, and during that interim, reap 
confiderable advantage : Would you believe (writes a worthy 
Correfpondent of mine) that in Herefordfbire (famous for plenty 
of wood ) their Thickets of Furzes (viz, the velgar) fhould yield 
them more profit, then a like quantity of the beft Wheat land of 
England? for fuch is theirs, if this be queftion’d, the Scere is within 
a mile of Hereford , and proved by anniverfary experience , in the 
Lands, as \take it , of a Gentleman who is now one of the Bargeffes 
for that City. And in Devonfhire (the feat of the beft Husbands 
inthe World) they fow on their worft Land ( well plow'd) the 
feeds of the rankeft Furzes, which in four or five years becomes a 
rich Wood: no provender (as wefay ) makes Hores fo hardy , as 
the young tops of thefe Furzes 5 no other Wood fothick , nor more 
excellent Fels and forfome purpofes alfo, yielding them a kind 
of Timber to their more humble buildings , and a great refuge for 
Fowl and other Game: 1 am affur'd, in Bretaigne ‘tis fometimes 
fown no lefie then trvelve yards thick , for a fpeedy , profitable, and 
impenetrable Adouxd: If we imitated this husbandry inthe barren 
places: 
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places of Surrey, and other parts of this Nation , we might ex- 
ceedingly {pare our woods; and I have bought the beft fort of 
French feed at thefhops in London, It feems that in the more Ea- 
fern parts of Germany , and efpecially in Poland, this vulgar trifle, 
and even our common Broom is {o rare, that they have defired the 
feeds of them out of Exgland , and preferve them with extraordi- 
nary care in their belt Gardens; this learn out of our Fohnfows 
Herbal; by which we may confider , that what is reputed a curfe 
and a cumber in fome places, is efteem’d the ornament and blef- 
fing of another: But we fhall not need go fo far for this ; fince both 
Beech and Birch are almoft as great {trangers in many parts of this 
Nation, particularly Northampton and Oxfordfhire. | 

15. This puts mein mind of the Broom, another mprovement 
for Barren grounds, and {aver of more fubftantial Fel: It may be 
fown Exglif, or (what is more fweet,and beautiful) the Spanifh, 
with equal fuccefs. Inthe Weftern parts of France, and Cornwall, 
it grows with us to an incredible height (however our Poet give 
it the epithete of humilis ) and fo it feems they had it of old , as ap- 
pears by Gratis his Genifte Altinates , with which (as he affirms ) 
they usd to make ftaves tor their Spears, and hunting Darts. 

16. Laftly, a confiderable Fexce may be made of the Elder , fet 
of reafonable lufty traxchions ; much like the Willow , and (asf 
have feen them maintain'd ) laid with great curiofity , and far ex- 
celling thofe extravagant plantations of them about Lowdoz,where 
the Jops are permitted to grow without due and skilful laying. 
There is a fort of Elder which has hardly any Pith; this makes ex- 
ceeding ftout Fences, and the Tiveber very ufeful for Cogs of AZills, 
Butchers Skewers ,and fuch tough employments. Old trees doin 
time become firm,and clofe up the bollownefs to an almoft invifible 
pith. Butif the Asedicinal properties of the Leaves, Bark, Berries; 
@c, were throughly known, I cannot tell what our Coutry-man 
could aile for which he might not fetch a Remedy from every Hedge, 
either for Sickwefe or Wound: The inner Barke of Elder , or, in fea- 
fon, the Buds , boyld in Water grewel fora Break-faft , has effected 
wonders in the Feaver ; and the deco¢tionis admirable to afiwage 
Inflammations and tetrous humors, and efpecially the Scorbut: But 
an Extradl or Therica may be composd of the Berries,which is not 
onely efficacious to erradicate this Epidemical inconvenience , and 
greatly to affift Lomgevity (for famous is the {tory of Neander) 
but is a kind of Catholicon againft all Jnfirmitzes whatever : The 
Water of the leaves and Berries are approved in the Dropfy, every 
part of the Tree is ufeful: The Oyxtment made with the young 
buds and leaves in May with Batter, is moft foveraine for Aches, 
fhrunk fizawes, &c. And lefle than this could I not fay (with the 
leave of the charitable Phyfttian ) to gratifie our poor Wood-man 5 
and yet when I have fay'dall this, F do by no means commend the 

Jfent of it, which is very noxious to the .4)re, and therefore, though 
[do not undertake that all things which fweeten the Ayre are falu- 
brious, nor all ill favors pernicious; yet , as uot for its beauty , fo 

neither 
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neither for its fmell , would I plant Elder or much Box neer my Ha- 
bitation: The Elder does likewife produce a certain green Fly, 
almoft invifible, which is exceedingly troublefome , and whofe 
fting is plainly venomous, {marts vehemently , and gathers a fiery 
redneffe where it ataques. 

19. Thereis a Shrab call'dthe Spixdle-Tree, Evonymws or Fufae Evonymns. 
nume,commonly growing in our Hedges , which bears a very hard 
wood , of which they fometimes made Bowes for Viols, and the In- 
layer usd it for itscolour , and Znffrument-makers for Toothing of 
Organs and Virginal-keys , Tooth-pickers, &c, What we elfe do with 
it I know not , fave that , according with itsname abroad , they 
make fpindles with it. Here might come in(or be nam'd at leaft)the 
Wild-Cornel, good to make Aill-Cogs Peftles,Bobins for Bonelace,Sxc. cornel 
Lattly,the Viburnum, or Way-faring tree, growing alfo plentifully in 
every corner, makes the moft plyant and beft bands to Fagot with. 

10, The American Yucca is a hardier plant then we take it Yucca 

to be; for it will fuffer our fharpeft Winter ,asI have feen by ex- 
perience, without that trouble, and care of fetting it in Cafés inour 
Confervatories for hyemation ; fuch as have beheld it in Flower 
(which is not indeed till it be of fome age) muft needs admire the 
beauty of it ; and it being eafily multiplied , why thould it not 
make one of the beft, and moft ornamental Fences in the world for 
our Gardens, with its natural palifados , as well as the more tender, 
and impatient of moifture the Aloes does for their Vizeyards in Lan- 
gnedoc, &c. but We believe nothing zmprovable , fave what our 
Grand-fathers taught us, Finally , let trial likewife be made of 
that Thorn mention’d by Cap. Liggon in his Hiftory of Barbados ; 
whether it would not be made grow amongft us, and prove as con- 
venient for fences astheres the Seeds or Sets tranfported to us with 
duecare. And thus, having accomplifh'd what (by your Com- 
wands) 1 had to offer concerning the propagation of the more So- 
lid, Material , and ufeful Trees , as well the Dry , as Aquatical; and 
to the beft of my talent fenc’d our Plantation in, I fhould here con- 
clude, and fet a bound likewife to my Difcourfe, by making an Apolo- 
gie for the many errours and impertinencies of it; did not the zez/, 
and ambition of this Wuftriows Society to promote and improve all 
Attempts which may concern the Publick utility or Ornament , per- 
{wade Ade, that what I am adding for the farther encouragement 
to the planting of fome other #/eful (though lefs Pulzar) Trees,will 
at leaft obtain your pardon, if it mifs of your Approbation. 

21. To difcourfe in this tile of all fuch Fruit-trees as would Fruit-Trees, 
prove of greateft emolument to the whole Nation , were to defign 
a juft Volume; and there are directions already fo many, and {o 
accurately deliver'd and publifh'd (but which cannot be affirmd of 
any of the former Clafes of Foreft-trees and other remarkes , at the 
leaft to my poor knowledge and refearch) that it would be need- 
lefs to Repeat. 

a2. Idoonly wifh (upon the profpect , and meditation of the 
univerfal Benefit) that every perfon ene worth tex pounds 
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per annum, within his A4ajefties Dominions, were by fome indifpen- 
{able Statute oblig’d to plant his Hedg-rows with the beft , and moft 
ufeful hinds of them ; efpecially , in fuch places of the Nation , as 
being the more in-land Counties , and remote from the Seas and 
Navigable Kvers might the better be excusd from the planging 
of Timber, to the proportion of thofe who are more happily and 
commodioully fitwated for the éran/portation of it. 

22. Undoubtedly, if this courle were taken effectually, 2 very 
confiderable part both of the A/eat and Drink which is {pent t2our 
prejudice , might be faved by the Country-people, even out of the 
Hedges and Mounds , which would afford them not only the ple afure 
and profit of their delicious F ruit, but fach abundance of Sider and 
Perry , as fhould fufhice them to drink of one of the moft whoi'efone 
and excellent Beverages in the World, Old Gerard did long \4nce 
alledg us an example worthy to be purfu'd ; I have feen (faith he, 
{peaking of Apple-Trees, lib, 3. cap. 101.) é# the Paftures and Hedg- 
rows about the Grounds of 4 Worfbipful Gentleman drwelling two 
miles frou Hereford , caled Mr. Roger Bodnome, fo many Trees of 
all {orts , that the Servants drink for the moft part no other drink but 
that which is made of Apples: The quantity is fuch , that by the re- 
port of the Gentleman himfelf the Parfon bath for Tythe many Ho gs- 
heads of Sider : The Hogs are fed with the fallings of them , which 
are fo many, that they make choice of thofé Apples they do cat , who wall 
not tafte of any but of the beft, An Example doubtlef: to be followed 
of Gentlemen that have Land and Living 5 but Envy faith, T.be 
Door will break down our Hedges, and we thall have the leaft part of 
the Fruit 5 but forward in the Name of God , Grafi, Set, Plant, aatd 
nourifh up Trees in every corner of your Ground; the labour 7s fua U, 
the colt ws nothing , the commodity 2s great 5 your felves fhall have 
plenty, the poor shall have fomewhat in time of want to relieve theii* 
necelfity, and God shall reward your good minds and diligence. Thust 
farhoneft Gerard, And intruth, with how fmall a charge, and in- 
finite pleafure this were to be effected , every onc that is Patrow ofa 
little Nurfery can eafily calculate: But by this Expedient » many 
thoufands of Acres , fow’d now yearly with Barley, might be culti- 
vated for Wheat , or converted into Pafture to the increafe of Corz, 
and Cattel: Befides, the Timber which the Pear-tree, Black-Cherry 
afford , and many thorny plwms (which are beft for grain, colour 
and gloffe) afford , comparable ( for divers curious Ujes ) with 
any we have enumerated. The Black-CherrysWood grows fome- 
times to that bulke, as is fitto make ffooles with , Cabrnets, Tables, 
efpecially the redder fort , which will polith well; alfo Pipes, and 
Méufical Infiruments the very bark employ’d for Bee-Hyves: But of 
this fam to rendera more ample Accompt in the Appendix to this 
Difcourfe. would farther recommend the more frequent plan- 
ting, and propagation of Fir, Piwe-trees, and fome other beneficial 
Materials both for Ornament and profit; efpecially , fince we find 
by experience, they thrive fo well, where they are cultivated for 
Curiofity only. -™ 
C H A P. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Fir, Pine, Pinafter, Pitch-tree, dg. 
1. Bies »P inusPinafter Picea, &e, are al of them eafilyraisd 7” 


of the Kervelsyand Nuts, which may be gotten out of their 
Cones and Clogs , by expofing them a little before the fre , or in 
warm water, till they begin to gape, and are ready to deliver them: 
{elves of their numerous burthen. | poe 
_ 2. There are of the Fir two principal /peczes 5 the Adale which 
is the bigger Tree moft beautiful and tapering , and of a harder 
wood ; the Fewale,which is much the fofter, and whiter. Though 
Whiteneffe be not the beft charader ; that which knowing Worke- 
wien call the Dram , and that comes to us from Bergez , Swinfound, 
Moffé, Longlound, Dranton, &c. long, ftrait, clear, and of a yellow 
more Cedrie colour , is e{teemed much before the White for flooring 
and wainfcot ; For Mafts , &c. Thofe of Prats y which we call 
Sprufe, and Norway (efpecially from Gottenberg ) are the beft; 
unlefle we had more commerce of them from our Plantations in 
New-England, which are preferrable to any of them. In the Scot- 
tifh High. lands are Trees of wonderful altitude (though not alto- 
gether {0 tall, thick and fine as the former) which grow upon pla- 
ces fo unacceflable , and far fromthe Sea,that (asone fays) they 
feem to be planted of God on purpofe for Nurferies of Seed, and mo- 
nitors to our Iudufiry , referved with other Bleflings, to be dif- 
coverd inour days amongft the new-invented Improvements of 
Husbandry , not known to our Southern people of this Nation, &c, 
Did we confider the pains they take to bring them out of the Alps, 
we fhould leffe ftick atthe difficulty of tran{porting them from the 
utmoft parts of Scotland, To the former forts we may add the Effe- 
rund Firs,Tonsberry, Fredrick-ftad, Hellerone, Holmftrand, Landifer , 
Stavenger, Lawrwat, &c. They may be fown in beds, or cafés, at any: 
time during J4farch 5 and when they peep, carefully defended with 
Furzes, or the like fexce, fromthe rapacious birds, which are very 
apt to pull thém up , by taking hold of that little zfecund part ok 
the feed, which they commonly bear upon their tops: The Beds. 
wherein you fow them had need be fhelter’d from the Southera 
Apes with fome skreen of Reed, or thick hedge : Sow them in 
{hallow rills, not above half-inch-deep , and cover them with fine 
light niould: Being rifena finger it height, eftablifh their weak 
ftalks , by fiefting fome more earth about them; elpecially the 
Pines, which being more top-heavy, are more apt to fwag, Wher 
P 2 
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they are of two , or three years growth , you may tranfplaxt them 
where you pleafe; and when they have gotten good root , they 
will make prodigious fhoots; but not forthe three, or four firft 
years comparatively, They will grow both in moyft , or bar- 
ten Gravel ,and poor ground , fo it be not over fandy and lights 
but before fowing (Imean here for large defignes ). turn it up a 
foot deep , fowing or fetting your Seeds an hand diftance, and 
riddle Earth upon them; In five or fix weeks they will peep: 
When you tran/plant, water them well before, and cut the clod out 
about the root as you do Azelons out of the Hot-bed, which knead 
clofe tothem like an Egg: Thus they may be fent fafely many wiles, 
but the top mutt neither be bruifed , much leffe cut , which would 

dwarfe it for ever. ; wa 
3. The beft time to tranfplant , were in the beginning of April; 
they would thrive mainly ina ftiff hungry Clay 5 but by am means 
in over light,or rich Soyle : Fill the holes therefore with fuch bar- 
ren Earth , if your ground be improper of it felf; and if the Clay 
betoo ftiff and untraétable , with a little favd , removing with as 
much Earth about the roots as is poffible, though the Fér will bet- 
ter endure a naked tran/plaxtation , thanthe Pine: You may like- 
wife fowin fuch earth about February , they will make a fhoot the 
very firft year of anIxch , mext an handful, the third year three 
foot, and thence forward, above a yard annually. A Northern Gen- 
tleman , who has oblig’d me with this procefe upon his great Expe- 
rience, aflures me , that there are trees planted in Northumberland, 
which are in few years grown to the magnitude of Ship-mafts 5 and 
from all has been fayd, deduces thefe Iecouragements;, 1. The fa- 
cility of their propagation, 2. The nature of their growth, which is 
to affect places where nothing elfe will thrive: 3. Their #zformi- 
ty and beauty, 4. Their perpetual Verdure; 5. Their fweetnefe, 
6. Their Fruitfulnefs,aflording feed,gum. fuel, and timber of all other 
woods the moft ufeful and eafy to work,&c.All which highly recor- 
mend it as an excellent Improvement of Husbandry, fit to be enjoy- 
n’d by fome folemn Edié# to the Inhabitants of this our Tfand, that 
we may have mafts,and thofe other materials of our own growth, 

4. The Pine (of which are reckon'd no leffe then te feveral 
forts, preferring the Domeftic or Sative forthe fuller growth) 1s 
likewife of both Sexes, whereof the 4¢a/e growing lower, hath its 
wood more knotty and rude than the Fewale. They would be ga- 
ther’d in Jame, before they gape , yet having hung two years ( for 
there will be always fome ripe, and fome green on the fame Tree) 
preferve them in their ats, in Sand , as you treat Akorns, &c. ‘ull 
the feafon invite, and then fet, or fow them in Ground which ts cul- 
tivated like the Fir, in moft refpe@ts; only you may bury the Nats 
a little deeper. By a friend of mine they were rolled in a fine 
compoft made of Sheeps-dung, and {catter'd in Febrxary,and this way 
never fail'd Fir and Pine; they came tobe above Inch highby 
May 3 and a Spanifh Author tels us, that macerated five days In a 
childs urine , and three days in water ,is of wonderful effect 5 This 
were 
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were an expeditious procefe for great Plantations ; unlefs you would 
rather fet the Pize asthey do Peafe ; but at wider diftances, that 
when there is occafion of removal, they might be taken up with 
earth and al), i fay, taken up, and not remov'd by Evulfion ; becaufe 
they are (of all other Trees ) the moft obnoxious to mifcarry 
without this caution; and therefore it were much better (where 
the Nuts might be commodiouily fet , and defemded ) never to re- 
move thematall, it gives this Tree fo confiderable a check. The 
fafeft courfe of all, were to fet the Nuts in an Earthen-pot , and in 
frofty weather, fhewing it a little to the fre , the intire Clod will 
come out with them , whichareto be referved , and fet in the #a- 
ked Earth, in convenient and fit holes, {0 foon as the thaw is univer- 
fal: Some commend the ftrewing a few Oats at the bottom of the 
foffes or pits in which you tranfplant the naked roots,for a great pro- 
motement of their taking 5 and that it will caufe them to fhoot 
more in ome yearthan in three ; but to this I have already fpoken.. 
5. I am affur'd (by aperfon moft worthy of credit) that in 
the Territory of Alzey (a Country in Gersiany , where they were 
miferably diftrefied for Wood , which they had fo deftroy’d as that 
they were reduced to make ufe of Straw for their beft Fuel) a 
very large Trad being newly plowed, but the Warrs furprizing 
them, not fuffer'd tofow, there fprung up the next year a whole 
Foreft of Pine-trees , of which fort of ood there was none at all 
within lefle then four/core miles 5 fo as ‘tis verily conjeGtur'd by 
fome, they might be wafted thither from the Country of Weftra- 
fia, whichis the neereft part to that wherethey grow: If this 
be true, we are no more to wonder ; how, when our Oak: woods 
are grubb’d up, Beech, and Trees of other kinds , have fre- 
quently fucceeded them: What fome impetuous Winds have done 
in this nature, [could produce inftances almoft miraculows : 1 fhall 
fay nothing of the opinion of our Mafter Varro , and the learned 
Theophrafiws , who were both of a faith, that the feeds of Plants 
drop’d out of the 4zr: Pliny in his 16. Book, Chap. 33. upon dif- 
courfe of the Cretan Cyprefz , attributes much to the z#doles and na- 
ture of the foil, virtue of the Climate, and Impreffions of the Air: 
And indeed it is very ftrange, what is affirm’d ot that Pitchy-raiz, 
reported to have fallen about Cyrene , the year 430. U. C, after 
which,in a fhort time,fprung up a whole wood of the Trees of Lafer- 
pitinm , producing a precious Gam not much inferiour to Bexzoiz, if 
at leat the /fory be warrantable: But of thefe Aerzal irradiations, 
various conceptions , and equivocal produttions without feed, Oc. 
upon another occafion, if life and leifure permit me to finifh what 
has been long under the hand and file , to gratifie our Horticulto- 
res; this prefent Treatife being but an imperfect /imb of that more 
ample Work, | : 

6, Intranfplanting of thefe Coniferous Trees, which are generally 
Refinaceous, viz. Fir,Pine, Larix,Cedar,and which have but thin and 
fingle Roots,you mutt never diminifh their beads, nor be at all bufie 
with their roots,which pierce deep , and is all their foundation, Pe 
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Je(3 you find any ofthem bruifed, or much broken, therefore fuch 
down-rightRoots as you may be forc’d to cut off,it were fafe to fear 
with an hot Irov,aud prevent the danger of bleeding, to which they 
are obnoxious even to deftruction , though unfeen and unheeded : 
Neither may you disbranch them, but with great caution, as about 
March,or before, or elfe in September,and then ’tis beft, to prune up 
the fide- branches clofe to the Travk cutting off all that are above a 
year old; if you fuffer them too long, they grow too big, and 
the cicatrice will be more apt to {pend the Tree in guamme; upon 
which accident Ladvife you to rub over their wounds witha mix- 
ture of Cow-dung, the negled of this coft me dear, fo apt are 
they to fpend their Gum. Some advife us to break the fhells of 
Pines to facilitate their delivery , andI have effay'd it, but to my 
lofie ; Nature does obétetricate, and do that office of her felf , 
when it isthe proper feafon; neither does this preparation at all 
prevent thofe which are fo buried, whiles their hard Integuments , 
protec them both from rotting, and the Vermine, 

7. The domeftic Pine grows very well with us both in Afountains 
and Plains ; but the Pimafter or wilder (of which are four forts) 
beft for Walks, becaufe it grows tall, and proud, maintaining their 
Branches at the fides, which the Pzve does lefie frequently. 

8. The Fir grows talleft , being planted reafonable clofe to- 
gether; but fuffers nothing tothrive under them. The Pie not 
{0 Inhofpitable, for (by Plixies good leave ) it may be fown with 
any Tree, all things growing well under its fhade, and excellent 
in Woods ; hence Claudian, 


The friendly Pinethe mighty Oke invites. Et comitem quercism Pines amica trabit. 


g. They both affedt the cold, high, and rockie grounds, Abies in 
montibus alts 3 yet will grow in better, but not in over rich, and 
pinguid. The worft Land in Wales bears ( as1 am told) large 
Pine, and the Fir according to his afpiring nature , loves alfo the 
Mountain more than the Valley; but & ris mantoxtors Saws vm puerar , 
It cannot endure the Shade, as Theophraftus obferves, de Pl, l.4.c.1. 
But this is not rigidly true s for they will grow in Confort, till they 
even fhade,; and darkenone another, and will alfo defcend from 
the Hills, and fucceed very well, being defirous of plentiful me- 
terings y tillthey arrive to fome competent fiatures and therefore 
they donot profper fo well in an over fazdy, and hungry Soil, or 
gravel,as inthe very entrails of the Rocks, which afford more drink 
to the Roots, that penetrate into their weanders, and winding re- 
ceffes, But though they require this refre/hizg at firft, yet do they 
perfectly abhor all ffercoration; nor will they much endure to 
have the earth open'd about their Roots for Ablaqueation , or be 
difturb’d, _ This is alfo to be underftocd of Cypref. A Fir for 
the jirf half dozen years feems to ftand, or at leaft make no confi- 
derable advance; but it is when throughly reoted, that it comes 
away miraculoufly. That Honourable Knight Sir Norton Kuatch- 
bull ( whofe delicious Plantation ot Pies, and Firs \ beheld with 
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great fatisfaction ) having affar’d me that a Fir-tree of his raifing 
did fhoot no leffe than fixty foot in Aezght, in little more than twen- 
ty years, isa pregnant inftance, as of the {peedy growing of that 
material ;{o of allthe encouragement I have already given for the 
om frequent cultivating this ornamental , ufeful, and profitable 

ree. | 
_ 10, The Picea isanother fort of Pixe, and to becultivated like — pitcs, 
it, the cold grounds which thefe Plants moft affect, though it be a. 
hard to difcover, 


Yet fometimes Pitch-trees and the noxious Yew, ———- Picea tantum, taxique nosentes 
Ox the dark 12y will dire Symptomes fhew. Interdum, aut edera pandunt Vesbigia migra. 
Georg, 2s 


And therefore I am not fatisfied why it might not profper in fome 
tollerable degree in England, aswell as in Germany, Ruffia, the 
Colder Tras, and abundantly in France : It grows on the Alpes 
among the Pine,but neither fo tall nor fo upright, and produces a 
Gum almoft as white and firm as Frankincenfe : But it isthe Larix 
( another fort of Pine ) that yields the Venetian Turpentine. 

ix. There is alfo the Piceafter (a wilder fort) out of which the 
greateft {tore of Pitch is boy)'d. The Teda likewife, which is a fort 
abounding in Dalmatia , more unCtious , and more patient of the 
warmer fituations, and foinflamable, that it will flit into Candles, 
and therefore fome will by no means admit it to be ‘of a different 
Species, buta metamorphofis of over-grown fattinefle, to which the 
moft Judicious incline. . 

12. The Bodies of thefe being cut,or burnt down tothe ground, 
will emit frequent Suckers from the Roots 5 but fo will neither the 
Pine nor Fir : Butthe Fir maybe propagated of Layers, which I 
divulge , as a confiderable Secret that has been eflay’d with fuc- 
ceffe. 

13. Thatallthefe, efpecially the Far, and Pine , will profper 
well with us is more than probable, becaufeit is a kind of Demon- 

ration that they did heretofore grow plentifully in Cumberland , 
Chefbire, Stafford, and Lancalbire, if the multitudes of thefe Trees 
to thisday found intire , and buried under the Earth , though fup- 
pos'd to have been or’ethrown and cover'd fo ever fince the uni- 
verfal Deluge, be indeed of this Species ¢ That incomparable Na- 
turalift, the Learned Dr. Merrett ; in his Pivax, {peaks of feveral 
places of this Nation, where fubterrancous Trees are found 5 as name- 
ly, in Cornwal, ad finem terra y in agris Flints 10 Penbrok-fhire 
towardsthe fhore , where they fo abound , wt totum littws (lays 
the Doctor) tanquam Sylva cadua apparet 5 in Chefhire allo, as we 
{aid, Cumberland, and Anglefey,and feveral of our Euro- boreal tracts, 
and are called Noabs. Ark, By Chatneffé in Lancafhire ( lays Cambs 
den ) the low Molfie ground was no very long time fince , carried 
away by an impetuous flood, and in that place now lies a low irri- 
guous Vale » where many proftrate Trees have been digged out : 


Thefe Trees were (fome think ) carried away in times palt by fome 
accident 
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accident of Innundation , or by Waters undermining the ground, 
till their own weight, and the Winds bow’d them down and over- 
whelm'd inthe Af#d : For’tis obferv’d, that thefe Trees are no 
where found but in Boggie places; but that the burning of thefe 
Trees fo very bright,fhould be an Argument they were Fir,isnot ne- 
ceflary, fince the Bitumineous quality of fuch Earth may have im- 
parted it to thent,and Cambdex denies themto be fr-trees,fuggeft- 
ing the Querie ; Whether there may not pofibly grow Trees even 
under the Ground, as well as other things? There are in Cuvsber- 
land , onthe Sea-fhore, Trees fometimes difcover'd at Low-wa- 
ter, and at other times that lye buried in the Sands and in other 
Moffie places of that Shire ’tis reported, the People frequently dig 
up the Bodies of vaft Trees without Boughs, and that by direction 


of the Deaw alone in Summer ; for they obferve it never lyes upon 


that part, under which thofe Trees are interr'd. Thefe particu: 
lars 1 find noted by the Ingenious Authour of the Britannia Baconi- 
ca: But we hall enquire farther concerning thefe Subterranean 
Productions anon , and whether the Earth , as well asthe Water , 
have not the vertue of ftrange Tranfimutations ; Thefe Trees are 
found in Afvors by poking with Staves of three or four foot length, 
fhod with Zrox, , 

14. In Scotland ( as we noted ) there is amoft beautiful fort of 
Fir growing upon the Mountains , of which from the late Alarguifs 
of Argyle, 1 had fent me fome feeds, which I have fown with tole- 
rable fucceffe ; and I preferr them before any other , becaufe they 
grow both very erect, and fixing themfelves ftoutly, need little 
orno fupport. And thereneer Loughbrun , *twixt the Lough and 
an Hill, they grow in fuch quantity; that from the fponta- 
neous Fall,Ruine,and Decay of the Trees lying crofle one another 
toa Man's height, partly cover'd with Afofe, and partly - Earth 
and Graffé , which rots, fills up, and grows again, a confiderable 
Hil! has in procefle of time been raifed to almoft their very tops , 
which being an Accident of fingular rewark, I thought fit to men- 
tion. 

15. Forthe many, and almoft univerfal ufe of thefe Trees,both 
Sea and Land will plead, 


dant utile Lignum 
Navigits Pinos 


George 2. 


Hence Papinius 6. Thebaid, calls it andax abies. They make our beft 
Maft Sheathing Scaffold-poles, Gc. heretofore the whole Vefel. It is 
pretty({aith Pliny)to confider that thofe Trees which are fo much fought 
after for Shipping, Jhould moft delight ix the higheft of Mountains , 
as if it fled from the Sea on purpofe , and were afraid to defcend into 
the Waters. With Fir welikewife make all z#tefiime works , as 
Wainfcot, Floors, Palesy Balks , Laths, Boxes, Bellies for all Atufical 
Infirumentsin general, nay the Ribs and Sides of that enormous 
Stratagem,the {o famous Trojan Horfe, may be thought to be built 
of this Matcrial,and if the Poet miftake not. 
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———The Ribs with Deal they fit: ——— Seliqa intexunt Abiete coftas. 
Ne 2 


It is exceeding {mooth to polis on, and therefore does well under 
Gilding work , andtakes black equal with the Pear-tres : Both 
Fir , and efpecially Pime, fucceed well in Carving, asfor Capitols, 
Feftoons, nay Statues,e{pecially being Gilded, becaufe of the eafi- 
nefle of the Graiz , to work and take the Too/ every way 5 and he 
that fhall examine it nearly, will find that famous Image of the 
B, Virgin at Loretto (reported to be Carved by the hands of 
S. Luke ). tobe made of Fir, asthe grain eafily difcovers it. The 
Torulus (as Vitruvius calls it ) and heart of Deal, kept dry, re- 
jetting the Albumen and white is everlafting; nor does there any 
Wood {o well agree with the glew, as it, or fo eafieto be wrought : 
It is alfo excellent for Beaves, and other Timber-work in Honfes , 
being both light, and exceedingly ftrong, and therefore of very 
good ufe for Barrs and bolts of Doors, as well as for Doors them- 
felves, by reafon of a natural Spring whichit has, not eafily vio- 
lated : You fhall find, that of old they made Carts, and Coaches 
of it: For Scaffolding alfo there is none comparable toit; and 
{am fure we find it an extraordinary faver of Oak where it may be 
had at reafonable price, I will not complain what an incredible 
mafs of ready Money is yearly exported into the Northers Coux: 
treys for this foleCommedity, which might all be faved were we 
snduftriows at home. Likewife from Fir we havethe moft of our Pot- 
Afbes : Of Firare made our Torch or Funcbral-fiaves 5 nay, and 
of old, Spears of it,if we may credit Virgil's Amazonian Combate, 


She pref J ——. Cujus apertum 
‘A long Fir Spear through his expofed Brea. Adverfi longa tranfuerberat abiete ~ 
Me Ide 


_ Loftly, the very Chips, or Shavings of Deal-boards,are of other ule 
thanto kindle Fires alone : Thomas Bartholinus in his Medicina 
Danorum Diffrt. 7. 8c. where he difclaims the ufe of Hops in Beer, 
as pernicious and malignant, and from feveral inftances how apt 
itis to produce and ufher in Infections, nay, Plagues , ec, would 
fubftitute in its place, the Shavings of Deal-boards as he aflirms, 
to givea grateful odor to the Drivk 5 and how foverain thofe re- 
finous woods, the’Tops of Fir and Pines , are again{t the Scorbut , 
we generally find : Itis in the fame Chapter that he commends 
alfo Wormwood, Marrubium, Chameleagnum, Sage, Tamaric, and 
almoft any thing rather than Hopps. The Pzne, or Picea buried 
in the Earth never decay : From the latter tran/ides a very bright 
and pellucid Gum 5 henee we have likewifle Rofiz 5 alfo of the Pane 
are made Boxes, and Barrels for dry Goods 5 yea, and itis cloven 
into Shingles for the covering of Houfes in fome places 5 allo Hoops 
for Wine-Veffels  efpecially, of the eafily flexible Wilde Pine 5 not 
to forget the Keraels (this Tree being alwayes furnith d with Cones, 
fome ripe, others greez) of fach admirable ule in Ewulfion , 
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the Tooth-pickers for which even the very leaves arecommended = . 


In fum,they are Plantations which exceedingly Improve the Air 
by their oderiferous y and balfamical emiflions , and for ornament, 
create a perpetual Spring where they are plentifully propagated, 
And if itcould be proved that the Almugim-trees Recorded 1 Reg. 
10,12. and whereof P#Wars for that famous Temple, and the Roy- 
al Palace, Harps, and Pfalteries, &c, were made, were of this'forc 
of Wood (as fome doubt not to affert) we fhould efteem it at 
another rate; yet we know Fofephus affirms they were a kind of 
Pine-tree, though fomewhat refembling the Fig-tree wood to ap- 
pearance, asof a moft luftrious Cazdor, In the 2 Chron. 2, 8, 
there is mention of Alug-trees to grow in Lebanon; and if fo, 
methinks it fhould rather be a kind of Cedar; Cyet we find Firr 
alfoin the fame period ) for we have feen a whiter fort of it, ev&h 
very white as welf asred; though fome affirmittobe but the Sap 
of it ( fo our Cabinet-makers call it) Ufay, their were both Fir and 
Pine-trees alfo growing upon thofe Afeuntains. Mr. Purchas in- 
forms us, that Dr, Dee Writ a laborious Treatifé almoft wholly of 
this swbje(but I could never have the good hap to fee it ) where- 
in, asCommiffioner for Solomon's Timber, and like aLearned Ar- 
chite#, and Planter, he has fummon’d a Fury of twelve forts of Trees. 
namely, 1.the Fir, 2. Box, 3, Cedar, 4. Cypreffe, 3. Ebony, 6, Afhy 7, 
Juniper, 8. Larch, 9, Olive, 10. Pine, 1. Oke, and 12. Sawdal-trees, 
to examine which of them were this Alwugim , and at laft feems to 
concur with Fofephus , in favour of Péve or Fir 5 who poflibly from 
fome antient Record, or fragment of the Wood it felf, might learn 
fomething of it; and’tis believ'd, that it wasfome material both 
odoriferous to the Sent,and beautiful to the Eye,and of fitteft temper 
to refract Sounds ; befides its ferviceablenefle for Buz/ding,all which 
Properties are in the beft fort of Pie or Thyina, as Pliny callsit 5 
or perhaps fome other rare Wood, of which the Eaftern Indias are 
doubtleffe the beft provided ; and yet I find', that thefe vaft beams 
which fuftain'd the Roof of S.Peter’sChurch at Rome, laid (as ree 
ported)by Conftantine the Great, were made of the Pitch tree,and 
have lafted from Azz0 336.down to our dayes, above 1300. years, 
16, But now whiles I amreciting the Gfes of thefe beneficial 
Trees, Mr, Winthorp prefents the Royal Society with the Procef of 
making the Tar and Pitch in New-England, which we thus abbre- 
viate. Tarismade out of that fort of Pé#e-tree from which natu- 
ally Turpentine extilleth ; and which at its firft flowing out 
is liquid and clear 5 but being hardned by the 4ir, either 
on the Tree, or where-ever it falls,is not much unlike the Burgur- 
dy Pitch, and we call them Pétch pines out of which this gummy 
fubftance tranfudes :_ They grow upon the moft barren Plains , 
on Rocks alfo and Hi#s rifing amongtt thofe Plaizs, where feverab 
are found blown dovwvn, that have lain fo many Ages , as that the 
vvhole Bodies , Branchesand Roots of the Trees being perifhed , 


_fome certain 4vots onely of the Boughs have been left remaining 


intire (thefe dzots are that part vvhere the bough is joyn'd tothe 
body 
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body of the Tree) lying at the fame diftance and pofture as they 
grevv upon the Tree for its vvhole length. The Bodies of {ome 
of thefe Trees arenot corrupted through age, but quite confum’d 
and reduc'd to afhes, by the annual burnings of the Indians , 
when they fer their grounds on fire ;_ which yet has, it feems, no 
power over thefe hard Avots, beyond a black {corching ; although 
being laid on heaps , they areapt enough to burn, It is of thefe 
ies they make their Tar in New- England and the Countrey adja- 
cént, whites they are well impregnated with that erebznthine , 
and Refinons matter,which like a Baljam preferves them fo long from 
putrifaction. The reft of the Tree does indeed containthe like Te- 
rebinthine Sap, asappears ( uponany flight incifion of bark on 
the ftem, or boughs ) bya {mall cryftaline pearl which will fweat 
out; butthis, for being more watery , and undigefted by reafon 
of the porofity of the Wood , which expofes it to the impreffions 
of the Air and Wet, renders the Tree more obnoxious ; efpecial- 
ly, if it lye proftrate with the dark on, whichis a receptacle for 
a certain Intercutancows Worm, that accelerates its decay. They 
are the Avots then alone which the Tar- makers amas in heaps carry - 
ing them in Carts to fome convenient place not far off,where finding 
Clay, or Loam fit for their turn, they lay an Hearth of fuch ordinary 
fione as they have at hand : This they build to fuch an height 
from the level of the ground, that aVefel'may ftand a little lower 
then the Hearth,to receive the Tar as it runs out : But firlt, the 
Hearth is made wide according to the quantity of A#ots to be fet 
at once, and that with a very {mooth floor of Clay, yet fomewhat 
defcending,or dripping from the extream parts to the middle,and 
thence towards one of the fides, where a gullet is left for the Tar 
torunoutat,; The Hearth thus finifh'd, they pile the 4vots one 
upon another, after the very fame manner as our Colliers do their 
wood for Char coal 5 and of a height proportionable to the breadth 
of the Hearth, andthencover them over witha coat of /oaw or 
clay ( whichis beft) or in defect of thofe, with the beft, and moft 
tenacious Earth the place will afford ; leaving onely a {mall fpira- 
cle atthetop, whereatto put the fre in; and making fome little 
beles round about at feveral heights , for the admiffion of fo much 
air asis requifiteto keep it burning, and to regulate the fire by 
opening, and {topping them at pleafure, The proce/eis almoft the 
the fame with that of making Char coal,as will appear in due place; 
for when itis well on fire, that middle hole is alfoftopp'd, and 
the reft of the Regiffers fo govern'd, as the kxots may keep burn- 
ing and uot be futtocated withtoo much fwoak, whiles all being 
now through: heated, the Tar runs down to the Hearth , together 
with {ome of the more watry Sap, which hafting from all parts to- 
wards the middle, is convey d by the fore-mention d gutter into the 
Barrel,or Vefel placed to receive it : Thus, the whole 4rt of Tar- 
making is no other, than akind of rude diftillation per defcenfuxz, 
and might therefore be as well done in Furzaces of large capacity, 
were it worth the expence, When the Tar is now all melted out,and 
| a rans 
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run, they {top up all the vents very clofe; and afterwards find 
the Azots made into excellent Char-coal , preferr'd by the Swiths 
before any other whatfoever which is made of wood 3 and nothing 
{o apt to burn ont when their b/aft ceafeth ; neither do they fparkle 
in the fire , as many other forts of Coal do; fo as, in defect of Sea- 
coal, they make choice of this as beft for their ufe , and give greater 
prices for it. Ot thefe Avots likewife do the Planters {plit out imall 
fivers about the thicknefs of one’s fimger , or fomewhat thinner, 
which ferve them to burn in ftead of Cazdles, giving a very good 
light. This they call Candle-wood and itis in much ufe both in 
New-England, Virginia, and among{t the Dutch planters in their Vil- 
lages ; but for that it is fomething offenfive , by reafon of the much 
fuliginous fzoak which comes tromit, they commonly burn it in 
the chimney-corner upon a flat frome or ron, except, occafionally, 
they carry a fingle ftickin their hand, as there is need of light to go 
about the houfe, It muft not be conceiv’d,by what we have men- 
tion’d in the former defcription of the A#ots, that they are only to 
be feparated from the bodies of the trees by devouring #ime,or that 
they are the only materials out of which Tar can be extracted: 
For there are in thefe Traés millions of Trees which abound with 
the fame fort of Avots , and full of Turpentine fit tomake Tar: But 
the labour of felling thefe Trees, and of cutting out their Awots, 


. would far exceed thevalue of the Tar, efpecially in Countries 


where Workmex are fo very dear: But thofe kwots above mention’d, 
are provided to hand,without any other labour ther the gathering 
only. There are fometimes found of thofe fort of Pive-trees the 
loweft part of whofe {tems towards the root is as full of Turpextine 
aa the knots; and of thefe alfomay’Tar be made: but fuch Trees 
being rarely found , are commonly preferved to fplit into Cazdle- 
wood , becaufe they will be eafily rive out into any lengths,and 
{cantlings defird, much better then the Avots. There be who 
pretend an art of as fully impregnating the body of any living Pine- 
tree for fix or eight foot high; and fome have reported that fuch 
an art is praGtisd in Norway: But upon feveral experiments , by 
girdling the Tree (as they callit) and cutting fome of the bark 
round,and a little izto the wood of the Tree, fix or eight foot diftant 
from the ground , it has yet never fucceeded ; whether the juft 


_ feafon of the year were not obferv'd, or what elfe omitted , were 


worth the di/quifition ; if at leaft there be any fuch fecret amongft 
the Norwegians, Swedes, or any other Nation. Of Tar, by boiling 
it to a fufhicient height , is Pitch made: and in fome places where 
Roftz is plentiful , a fit proportion of that may be diffolved in the 
Tar whiles it is boiling , and this mixture is fooneft converted to 
Pitch, butit is of fomewhat a differing dimd from that which is 
made of Tar only , without other compofition. There isa way 
which fome Ship- Carpenters in thofe Countries have us'd , to bring 
their Zar into Pitch for any fudden ufe ; by making the Tar fo very 
hot in an Jron-kett/e , that it will eafily take fire, which when bla- 
zing, and {et in an airy place, they let burn fo long, till, by taking 
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out fome {mall quantity for trial,being cold, it appears of a fufficient 
conjiftence : Then by covering the Kettle clofe, the fire is extin- 
euith'd, and the Pitch is made without more ceremony. There isa 
procefs of making Rofiz alfo out of the fame Avots, by fplitting them 
Out into thin pieces, and then boiling them in water , which will e- 
duce all the Refizows matter,and gather it intc a body which (when 
cold) will harden into pure Rofiz, It is moreover to be under- 
ftood, that the Fir and moft Coniferous Trees, yield the fame Cons 
cretes, Lachryme, Turpentines, Rofins, Hard, Naval or {tone and li- 
quid Pétch and Tar for innumerable #/es; and from the burning,and 
fuliginous vapour of thefe, efpectally, the Rofiz, we have our Lamp 
and Printers black, @c. Iam perfwaded the Pize, and Fir trees 
in Scotland ; might yield his Aéajefty plenty of excellent Tar , were 
fome induftrious Perfon employ'd about the work. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Larch, Platanus, Lotus, Cornus, dg. 
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1. a , though of the Coniferous family , loofesits leaf’, and Lar» 


therefore we feparate him from the Firs and Pies 5 but why 
we might not hope as well of the Larch as from any of them I know 
not: [read of Beams of no lefs then 120. foot in length made out 
ofthis goodly Tree, which is of fo {trange a compofition,that *twill 
hardly burn, as Cafar found in a Caffle he befieg’d built of it; (the 
{tory 1s recited at large by Vitruvius I, 2.¢, 9.) but fee what PAi- 
lander {ays upon the place , on his own experience : yet the Coals 
thereof were held far better then any other forthe melting of 
fron. There is abundance of this Larch timber in the Buildings at 
Venice , efpecially about the Palaces in Piazza San Marco, where I 
remember Scmozzi {ays he himfelf us'd much of it , and infinitely 
commends it : Téberivs we find built that famous Bridg to his Naz 
machia withit; and it feems to excel for Beams y Dores , Windoes, 
and will fupport an incredible Weight; which (and for its pro- 
perty of long refecting fire) makes Vtruvivs wilh they had greater 
plenty of it at Rowe to make Goifts of, From this Tree itis that 
ufeful Drug Agaric is gathered ; and the timber of iris fo excee- 
dingly tranfparant, that Cabawes made of the thin boards, when in 
the dark night , they have lighted candles , people, who are at a 
diftance without dores, would imagine the whole room tobe on 
fire, whichis pretty odd, confidering there isno material {o unapt 
to kindle, That which now grows fome where about Chelnsford 
in Effex, arriv’d to a flourifhing 5 and ample Tree , does fufficiently 
reproach our negligence and want of snduftry, as well as the incom- 
parable and fhady. 


2. Plitanusy 
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2. Platanus , that fo beautiful and precious Tree , fo doated on 
by Xerxes,that Zlian and other Authours tell ushe made halt , and 
{top'd his prodigious Army of feverteen hundred thoufand foul- 
diers which even cover'd the Sea, exhaufted Azvers , and thruft 
Mount Athos from the Continent , to admire the pulchritude and 
procerity of one of thefe goodly Trees and became {fo fond of ic, 
that fpoiling both himfelf, his Concubines, and great Perfons of all 
their jemels , he cover'dit with Gold, Gems, Neckelaces , Scarfs and 
Bracelets,and infinite riches; In fum, was fo evamor'd of it, that for 
fome days neither the concernment of his grand Expedition, nor in- 
tereft of honor, nor the neceflary motion of his portentous Army, 
could perlwade him from it : He ftyl'd it his Miffr# his Afimion,his 
Goddeffe ; and whenhe was fored to part from it, he caus’d the 
figure of it to be ftampt in a Adedail of Gold , which he continually 
woreabout him. Thefe Trees the Romans firft brought out of 
the Levazt, and cultivated with fo much induftry and coft , for its 
{tately and proud head only 5 that great Orators and States- men, 
Cicero and Hortenfius would exchange now and then a teraz at the 
Bar,that they might have the pleafure to f{tep to their Vilas,and re- 
freth their Platans, which they would often zrrigate with Wine in- 
ftead of Water; and fo priz’dthe very shadow of it, that when af- 
terwards they tranfplanted them into France , they exatted a Tri. 
bute of any of the Natives who fhould prefume but to put his bead 
under it. Pliny tells us there is no Tree whatfoever which {fo well 
defends us from the heat of the Suz in Summer; nor that admits it 
more kindly in Winter, And for our encouragement,I do upon ex- 
perience affure you, that they will flourifh and abide with us,with- 
out any more trouble than frequent,and plentiful Watering , which 
from their youth they exceflively delight in, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge by their growth accordingly; fo as I am perfwaded,that 
with very ordinary Induftry , they might be propagated to the in- 
credible Ornament of the Walks and Avenues to Great-mens houfes. 
The Introduction of this true Plaze amongft us, is due to that hono- 
rable Gentleman Sir Geo. Crook of Oxford/bire , from whofe bounty 
I received an hopeful! plant now growing in my Vill, 

3. There was lately at Bafl in Switzerland an ancient goodly 
Platanetum , and now in France they are come again in vogue: I 
know it was antiently accounted sms ; but they may with us be 
rais’d of their feeds with care, in a moift foil , as bere l have known 
them: But the reafon of our little fuccefs, 1s, that we very rarely 
have them fent us ripe; which fhould be gather’d /ate in Autumn, 
and brought us from fome more Levantine parts than Italy. They 
come alfo of Layers abundantly ; affecting a frefh and feeding 
ground; for fe they plant them about their Rivulets , and Foun- 
tains, The Weft-Indian Plane is not altogether fo rare, but it rifes 
toa goodly Tree,and bears a very ample, and lefle jaged /eaf': That 
the Turks ufe their Platanus for the building of Ships yearn out of 
Ricciolus Hydrog. 1. 10. ¢. 37. 

4, The fame opinion have Lof the noble Lotus, (another lover 
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of the Water) which in Italy yields bothan admirable fhade , and 
Timber immortal. Of this Wood are made Pipes and Wind- Infirue 
ments, and of its Root, Hafts for kvives, and other Too/s, &c. The 
offer of Craffusto Domitius for half a dozen of thefe Trees growing 
about an houfe of hisin Rome , teftifies in what efteem they were 
had for their incomparable beauty and ufe. The Cornel-tree, 
though not mention’d by P/inie for its Timber , is exceedingly com- 
mended for its durableneffe, and ufe in Wheel-work, Pinns , and 
Wedges , in which it lafts like the hardeft Iron 5 and it will grow 
with us to good bulk and ftature; and the preferv'd , and pickl’d 
berries, are moft refrefhing, and an excellent condiment. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Cyprefs-tree and Cedar. 
| 5 

wry the Cypreffe-Tree , is eitherthe Sative or Gardex tree, 

the moft pyramidal and beautiful, or that which is call’d the 
Male, (though fomewhat prepoftroufly) which bears the Cones, 
butis of a more extravagant fhape : fhould we reafon only from 
our common experience, even the Cypreffe-tree was, but within a few 
years paft, reputed fo tender , and nice a Plant , that it was cultiva- 
ted with the greateft care, and to be found only amongft the cx- 
rious ; whereas we fee it now , in every Garden, rifing toas goodly 
a bulk and ftature, as moft which you fhall find even in Italy it felf ; 
for fuch I remember to have once feen in his late Afajefties Gardens 
at Theobalds, before that Prizcely {eat was demolifh'd. 1 fay ,ifwe 
did argue from this Topic : Methinks it fhould rather encourage 
our Country. mex to add yet to their Plantations other Forreign and 
ufefel Trees, and not in the leaft deter them, becaufe many of them 
are not as yet become enxdenizon'd amongit us. 

a. We may read that the Peach was at firft accounted fo tender 
and delicate a Tree , as that it was believd to thrive only in Perfia ; 
and even in the days of Ga/lex , it grew no nearer then Egypt , of all 
the Roman Provinces , but was not feenin the C#ty till more then 
thirty years before Pliny’s time; whereas there is now hardly a 
more common and univerfal in Earope: Thus likewile, the 4vella- 
nafrom Poxtus in Afia; Thence into Greece , and {o Italy , to the 
City of Abellino in Campania. | 

Una tantém litera imnmtata, Avellina dici, que prins 
Abellina. 

I might affirm the fame of our Damafco Plum ,. Quince, Medlar, 

Figue, and moft ordinary Pears,as well as of feveral other Peregrine 

Trees, Fruitebearers , and others; For eventhe very Damask-rofe 


it felf, (as my Lord Bacoztels us Cent, 2. Exp. 659.) 1s little more 
than 


IIs 


Corssseso 


Cypreffe. 
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than an hundred years old in England : Methinks this fhould be of, 
wonderful incitement, Itwas 68c years after the foundation of 
Rome, ere Italy had tafted a Cherry of their own, which being then 
brought thither out of Pomtus (as the above-mention’d Félberts 
were) did afterwards travel ad ultimtos Britannos. 

3, Fofephus tels us , That the Cedar in Judea mas firft planted 
there by Solomon , who doubtlefs try'd many rare Experzments 
of thisnature ; and none more Kizg/y then that of Planting to Pofte- 
rity. Udonot {peak of thofe which grow on the Afountains of Li- 
banus , inthe colder and Norther tracts of Syria: But as lam in- 
form’d by that curious Traveller , Ranwelfus, i. Since allo con 
firm’d by that Virtuofo Monfieur Monconys , there remaining now 
not above twenty four of thofe ftately Trees in all thefe goodly Fo- 
refts,where that mighty Price fet fourfcore thoufand Hewers at work 
fr the Materials of one onely Temple and a Palace, ‘tis a pregnant 
Example what Time, and Negle will bring to ruine , if due, and 


_ continual care be not taken to propagate Timber, 


4. Noris it any wonder if we find the whole Species of fome 
Trecs fo totally loft in a Countrey , as if there had never been any 
fuch planted init : Be this therefore applied to F@, Pine, and ma- 


_ py others with us; fince it was {o long ere Rome was acquainted 


with them, or indeed with any of the Pitch-bearers. 

5. We had our firft AGrtils out of Greece,and Cyprefs from Creete, 
which was yet a meer ftranger in Jtaly , as Pliny reports , and moft 
difficult to be raifed ; which made Cato to write more concerning 
the culture of it then of any other Tree: Notwithftanding we have 
inthis Countrey of ours 5 no lefs then three forts, which are all of 
them eafily propagated , and profper very well if they are rightly 
ordered; and therefore I fhall not omit to difclofe one fecret,as well 
to confute a popular Errour, as for the Inftru@tion of our Gard ners, 

6. The Tradition is, That the Gprefs (being a Sybol of Mor- 
tality , they fhould fay of the contrary) is never.to be cat for fear 
of killing it. This makes them to impale , and wind them about like 
fomany £eyptian Mummies, by which means the inward parts 
of the Tree being heated , for want of Az and Refrefhment, it ne- 
ver arrives to any perfettion, but is exceedingly rroublefome, and 
chargeable to maintain; whereas indeed , there ts not a more tom: 
file and governable Plant in nature; For the Cyprefs may be cut to 
the very Roots, and yet {pring afrefh : And this we find was the 
husbandry in the Ife of Znaria, where they us’d to fell it for Copfe : 
For the Cyprefs being rais'd from the Nwrfiry of Seeds fown in Sep- 
zember (orrather Adarch,) and within two years after tranfplanted, 
fhould at two years ftanding wore , have the maffer ftem of the 
middle {haft cut off (ome hand-breadth below the jummit, the fides, 
and fmaller {prigs fhorn into a comique or pyramidal form, and fo 
kept clipp'd from April to September, as oft as there is occalions and 
by this Regiment they will grow furnifird to the foot , and®ecome 
the moft beautiful Trees in the world, without bzading or flake 5 - 
ftill remembring to abate the middle ftem , and to bring up the cole 

lateral 
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lateral branches in its ftead to what altitude you pleafe ; but when 
I {peak of shortning the middle fooot , Ido not intend the dwarfing 
of it, and therefore it muft be done difcreetly , fo as it may not 
over-haftily advance, till the foot thereof be perfectly furnithed : 
But there is likewife another , no lefle commendable ex pedient, to 


drefle this Tree with all the former advantages 5 if {paring the thaft - 


altogether, you diligently cut away all the forked branches, refer- 
ving onely fuch as radiate diredtly from the body , which being 
fhorn, and clipt in due feafon , will render the Tree very beautiful ; 
and though more fubje& to obey the fhaking winds, yet the natu- 
ral fpring of it, does immediately redrefs it, without the leaft dif. 
compofures and this isa fecret worth the learning of Gard ners, 
who fubject themfelves to the trouble of féakes and binding which 
is very inconvenient. Thus likewife may you form them into 
Hedges and Topiary works , or by fowing the Seeds ina {hallow fur- 
row and plucking upthe Supernumeraries where they come too 
clofe and thick: For in this work it fhall fuffice to leave them with- 
in a foot of each other ; and when they are rifen about a yard in 
height (which may be to the half of your Palifado) cut off their 
tops, as you are taught, and keep the fides c/ipp'd, chat they afeend 
but by degrees, and thicken at the bottom as they climbe, Thus, 
they will prefeat you in half a dozen or eight years, with in- 
comparable hedges , preferable to all others whatfoever , becaufe 
they are perpetually green.and able to refift the Winds better then 
any which I know , the Ho4y only excepted , which indeed has no 
ne jt et OM 
P 7. When I fay Winds, [mean their fierceft gufts , not their cold: 
For though it be faid, Bramdque illefa Cuprefws , and that indeed no 
froft impeaches them (tor they grow even on the /rowy tops of 
Ida,) yet our cruel Eafferm winds do fometimes mortally invade 
them which have been late c/ipp’d, feldom the untouch’d , or that 


were drefedin the Spring only : The effets of the late March and | 


April Winds (in the years 1663. and 1665.) accompanied with 
cruel Frofis and cold b/afts, for the fpace of more then two months 
night and day ,did not amongft neer a thoufand Cyprefes (grow- 
ing in my Garden) kill above three or four y which for being very 
late cut tothe quick (that is, the latter end of Odober) were raw 
of their wounds ,took cold,and gangreen’d; fome few others which 
were a little {mitten towards the tops , might have efcaped all their 
blemifhes, had my Gard ner capp'd them but witha wifp of bay or 
firaw , asin my abfence , 1 commanded. As for the froff of thofe 
Winters (then which I believe there was never known a more cruel 
and deadly piercing fince Ezg/and hada name ) it did not toucha 
Cyprefs of mine till it joyn’d forces with that deftructive Wind ; 
Theretore for caution clip not your Cypreffes late in Antamn , and 
eloath them (if young) againft thefe minzds 5, for the frofts they 
only difcolour them , but feldom, or never hurt them , asby long 
experience | have found. ie eee | 
8, If you affect to fee your Cyprefs in Standard, and grow wild 

R (which 
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(which may in time come to be of a large fubftance, fit for the 
moft immortal of Timber) plant of the reputed Male fort 5 itisa 
Tree which will profper wonderfully ; and where the ground 
is hot, and gravelly though (as we fay’d) he be nothing fo beau- 
tiful; and it is of this, that the Venetians make their greateft 
rofit, 
3 g. There is likewife the Tarewtine Cyprefs , fo much celebrated 
by Cato; I donot mean our Savine, (which fome erroneoufly take 
for it,though there bea Berry bearing Savine, much refembling the 
Cyprefs, which comes to prove a gallant , upright 7ree y fit for the 
Standard.) Both that, and the Milefian, are worthy our culture. 
10. [have already fhew'd how this Tree is to be rais'd from the 


feed; but there was snother Method amongft the Axcients » who 


BY coe you ) were wont to make great Plantations of them . 
or their Timber: I have prattisd it my felf, and therefore 
defcribe it. 

ir. If you receive your feed in the Nuts which ufes to -be ga- 
ther'd thrifé ayear, (but feldom ripening with us) expofe them 
tothe Suz till they gape, or neer 2 gentle fire, or put them in warme 
water, by which meansthe feeds will be eafily fhaken out 5 for if 
you have them open before , they do not yield you half their crop. 
About the beginning of Apri! (or before,if the weather be foowery) 
prepare an even Bed , which being made of fine earth , clap down 
with your Spade , as Gard’ners do for Purfelain-feed: of old they 
roll’'d it with {ome Stone or Cylinder) Upon this ftrew your feeds 
pretty thick; then fieft over them fome more mould fomewhat 
better than half an inch inheight ; keep them duly watered after 
Sun-fet , unlefs the feafon do it for you; and after one years growth 
(for they will be an éach high in little more than a Méoneth) you 
may tranfplant them where you pleafe. In watering them , I give 
you this caution(which may alfo ferve you for moft tender and de- 
licate feeds) that you deaw them rather with a broom or fpergatory, 
then hazard the beating them out with the common watering- pot 5 
and when they are well come up, be but fparing of water: Be fure 
likewife that you clenfe them when the weeds are very young and 
tender, leaft in ftead of purging,you quite erradicate your Cyprefs: 
We have fpoken of Watering, and indeed whilft young, if well fol- 
low'd, they will makea prodigious advance : when that long,and - 
incomparable walke of (yprefs at Frafcati neer Rome was firft plan- 
ted, they drew a {mall ftream (and indeed Irrigare is properly 
thus, aquaw inducere riguis (.e.) 10 fmall gutters and rills) by the 
foot of it, (as the Water there is in abundance tractable) and made 
it arrive to feven or eight foot height in one year 5 but with us, 
we may not be too prodigal; fince , being once well taken, they 
thrive beft in our fandy , light, and warmeft grounds , whence Car- 
dan fays , juxtaaquas arefcit , meaning in low and moorifh placess 
{tiff and cold earth, ec. where they never thrive. 

12. What the Ves of this Timber are , for Chefts and other Ufen- 
fils, Harps , and divers other Mtafical Infiruments (it being a very 
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fonorous wood, and therefore employ'd for Organ-pipes, as here- 
tofore for fapporters of Vines , Poles, Rails , and Planks, (refifting 
the Worm , Moth, and all putrefaction to eterwity) the Venetians 
fufficiently underftand ; who did every twenty year , and oftner 
(the Romans every thirteen) make a confiderable Revenue of it 
out of Candy: And certainly a very gainful commodity it was,when 
the Fel/ of a Cupreffetum was heretofore reputed a good Daughters 
Portion , andthe Plantation it felf call’d Dotem filie, But there 
was in Candy a valtWood of thefe Trees belonging to the Republique, 
by malice or accident fet on Fire,which Amo 1400. burnt tor feven 
years continually , before it could be quite extinguith'd ; fed fo 
Jong afpace by the wv@uows nature of the Timber , of which there 
were to be feen at Venice planks of above fore foot in bredth; 
and formerly the Valves of Saint Peters Church at Rome were framed 
of this Material, which lafted from the great Confiantine to Pope 
Engenius the Fourths time, almoft fix hundred years; and then 
were found as frefh and intire asif they had been new : But this 
Pope would needs change them for Gates of Brafe, which were caft 
by the famous Avtonio Philarete 5 not in my opinion fo venerable 
as thofe other of Gyprefe. It was in Coffizs of this material, that 
Thycidides tells us , the Athenians us'd to bury their Heros, 

13. The Timber of this wood was of infinite efteem with the Ax- 
tients : That lafting Bridge built over the Exphrates by Semiramis 
was made of this wood ; and it is reported, P/atochofe it to Write 
his Laws in before Braff it felf, for the déwturnity of the matter : 
It is certain, that it never rifts or cleaves, but with great violence 5 
and the bitterneffe of its juice preferves it from all Worms, and pu- 
trifa@ion, Tothis day thofe of Creet, and falta make ufe of it 
for their Buildings ; becaufe they have it in plenty, and there is no- 
thing out-laftsit , or can be more beautifull , efpecially than the 
Root of the wilder fort, incomparable for its crifped undulations, 
Divers Learned Perfons have conceiv’d the Gopher mentiord in ho- 
ly Writ, Gen, 6,14. and of whichthe 4rk was built, to have been 
no other than this Kumdpresos, Cupar or Cuper, by the eafie mutation 
of Letters ; and befide, ‘tis known that in Creet they employ’d it 
for the fame wfé in the largeft contignations, and did formerly 
build ships of it : And Epiphaniws Heref-l, 1. tells us, fome Re- 
liques of that Ark lafted evento his dayes, and was judged to 
have been of Cyprefé. Some indeed fuppofe that Gopher was the 
Name of a Place a Cupreffis , as Elon a Quercubus , and might pofli- 
bly be that which Strabo calls Cuprefferum neer Adzabens in Alfyria 
But for the reafon of its long lafting, Coffins, as noted, for the dead 
were made of it, and thence it firft became to be Diti Sacra 5 and 
the Valves or Doors of the Ephefize Temple were likewife of it, as 
we obferv'd but now were thofe of St- Peters at Rome : Works of 
Cypreffe wood, permanent ad dinturnitatem, fayes Vitrnviws |. 2. and 
the Poet 

———perpeiud nunquam moritura Cuprefo. | 
Mart, E. 6. 6s 
R 2 But 
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But to refume the difquifition , whether it be truly fo proper for 
shippingis controverted, though we alfo find in Caffrodorus Vor. 1.5. 
Ep. 16.that Theodoric cauled ftore of it to be provided for that 
purpofe ; and Plato ( who we told you made Laws and Titles to 
be Exgraven in it) nominates it ster Arbores voumnycis utilis. 14. legs 
and fo does Diodorusl.19, Andas Travellers obferve, there Is no 
other fort of Timber fit for Shipping , fo frequent as this Tree about 
thofe parts of Afpria, where the Ark is conjectur'd to have been 
built; foas thofe vaft Armadas that Alexander the Great caus d to 
be Equipp’d and fet out from Babylon , confifted onely of Cypre//ey 
as we learn out of Arrian in Alex. 1,7. and Strabo 1. 16. Paulus 
Colamenns in his xeuinse literaria cap. 24. perftringes the moft Learn- 
ed If, Voffins, that in his Véedicie pro LXX, Iwterp. he affirms Cy- 
prefe not fitfor Ships: But befides what we have produc’d, Fuller, 
Bochartus, &c. Lilins Gyraldus ( lib. de Navig. c. 4.) and divers 
others, fufliciently evince it, and that the Veffel built by Trajan was 
of that material; lafting uncorrupt near 1400 years, when it was 
afterwards found in acertain Lake 5 if it were not rather (as I fu- 
fpect ) that which Zxeas Silvius reports to have been difcovered 
in histime, lying under Water in the Numician Lake, crufted over 
with a certain feruginous mixture of Earth and Scales, asif it had 
been of Iron; but it was pronounc’d to be Larix, and not Cyprefsy 
employ’d by Tiberius. Finally (not to forget even the very 
chips of this precious mood, which gives that flavour to Mufcadines 
and other rich Wixes ) Icommend it for the improvement of the 
Air, anda fpecific for the Lungs , as fending forth moft fweet, and 
aromatick emiilions, when ever it is either clipp’d, or handled, and 
the chips, or cones being burnt, extinguifhes Moths, and expells the 
Guats and Flies, Gc. not omitting the Gum which it yields, not 
much inferiour to the Terbixtine or Lentifc, But, 

Quid ribi odorato referam fudantia ligno, 
if I forget 
14. The Cedar 2 which growsinall extreams + In the moift 
Barbados, the hot Bermudas, the cold New-England ; even where 
the Szow lyesas(1am aflur’d) almoft half the year - Why then 
it fhould not thrive in Old England, I conceive is from our want of 
induflry : It growsin the Bogs of America, and in the Mountains 
of Afia ; it feems there is no place affrights it ; I have frequently 
raisd it of the Seeds, which I fet like the Bay-berries 5 and we 
might have of the very ef kind in the World from the Summer F- 
flands, though now almoft utterly exhaufted there alfo, and fo the 
moft incomparable of that facred wood like to be quite deftroy'd by 
our negligence, which is by nature almoft etermal. 

15. ThusIread that inthe Temple of Apollo at Utica, there was 
found Timber of near two thoufand years old; and in Sagunti of 
Spain a Beam inacertain Oratory confecrated to Diana, which had 
been brought from Zant two hundred years before the Deftruction 
of Troy. 

16, And hereJ cannot omit my W7hes, that fince this precious 

material 
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material may be had at fuchtollerable rates, as certainly it might 
from Cape Florida, the Bermudas, and other parts of the Weft In- 
dias : \ fay, [cannot but fuggeft, that our more Wealthy Citizens 
of London, now Building, might be encourag'd to é of it in their 
Shops ; at leaft for Shelves, Comptotres, Chefts, Tables, Wainfcot,erc. 
It might be done with moderate Expente, ¢fpecially, in fome {mall 
proportions, and in Faxeering, as they term it, and mouldings,fince 
befide the everlaftingnefle of the wooed not obnoxious to the Worvs, 
and which would alfo be a meansto preferve cloth, arid other Ware 
from Moths and corruption ; it would likewife be a Cure to reform 
the Malignity and corrofivenefle of the 4ir, and even preferve 
the whole City as if it {tood amongft the Spices of the happy Ara- 
bia, or the profpects of Aount Libanus. Note, that the Cedar is 
of fo dry anature, that it will not well endure to be faftned with 
Nails, from which it ufually fhrinks , and therefore piwns of the 
{fame wood, are better. 

17. The Sittim mention d in holy Writ, isbeliev'd to have been 
akind of Cedar, of which the moft precious Utexfils were form- 
ed; fothat whenthey faid a thing was cedro digna, the meaning 
was, worthy of eternity, 
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Of the Cork, Tlex, Alaternus, Phyllyrea, Granad, 
Lentifc, Myrtle, Jafmine, doc. 


Tal 


I, ee Cork f Suber | of which there are two forts (and divers Cork, 


more in the J#dias ) one of a narrower lefle jagged leaf 

and perenneal, the other of 2 broader, falling in Wznter; grows 
in the coldef? parts of Bifcany, in the North of New-Fugland , 
in the South-Weft of France , efpecially the fecond Species fitteft 
for our Climate ; and inall forts of ground, dry Heaths, Stony, 
and Rockie-Mountains , fo asthe Roots will run even above the 
Earth where they have little to cover them ; all which confider- 
ed, methinks we fhould not defpair :_ We have faid where they 
grow plentifully in France, but by Pliny, Nat. Hift, 1.16. c, 8. it 
fhould feem they were fince tranfplanted thither 5 for he affirms 
there were none either there or in /taly, in his time : But I ex: 
ceedingly wonder that Carolus Stephanus, and Crufius fhould write 
fo peremptorily, that there were none in Italy, where I my felf 
have travell’d through vatt Woods of them about Pifa, Aquin and 
sn divers tracts between Kome and the Kingdom of Naples. The 
Spanifh Cork, isa fpecies of the Enzina , differing chiefly in oe 
Leafy 
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Leaf, which is not fo prickly 5 and inthe bark , which is frequent- 
ly, four or five inches thick : The manner of decortication where. 
of is once in two, or three years to {trip tina dry feafon 5 other- 
wife, the intercutaneous moifture indangers the Tree 5 when the 
bark isoff, they unwarp it before the fre , and prefle it ever, and 
that with weights upon the convex part, and fo it continues being 
cold. 

2. The ufesof Cork is well known amongft us both at Sea and 
Land for its refitting both Water and Air - The Fi/her-men who 
deal in Nets, and all who deal with Légxors cannot be without 
it : Antient Perfons prefer it before Leather for the foles of their 
Shooes, being light, dry, and refifting moifture, whence the Ger- 
mans name it Pantoffel-bolts ( Slipper-wood ) perhaps from the 
Greek Malis & ¢4@-,for I find it firft applied to that purpofe by the 
Grecian Ladies, whence they were call'd Jight-footed; 1 know not 
whether the Epithite do {till belong to that Sex; but from them 
its likely the Venetian Dames took it up for their monftrous Chop- 
pines affecting, or ufurping an artificial eminency above Aten , 
which Nature has denied them. Of one of the forts of Cork are 
made pretty Cups,and other Veféls,efteem'd good to drink out of 
for Heétical perfons : The 4gyptians made their Coffins of ity 
which being lin’d with a refizows compofition, preferv'd their 
Dead incorrupt : The poor People in Spain lay broad Planks of 
it by their Beds-fide, totread on (as great Perfons ufe Turkie 
and Perfian Carpets.) todefend them from the flor, and fomes 
times they line, or Wainjcot the Walls, and infide of their Houfes 
built of Stone , with this Bark, whichrenders them very warm, 
and correéts the moiffure of the Air : Alfo they employ it for 
Bee- Hives, and to double the infides of their Comtemplores , and 
leather Cafes wherein they put Fla/quera’s with Sxow to refrige- 
ratetheir Wine. This Tree has beneath the Cortex or Cork , two 
other Coats, or Libri, of which one is reddifh , which they ftrip 
from the bole when’tis fell’d onely ; and this bears good price 
with the Tanner: The reft of the wood is very good firing, and ap- 
plicable to many other ufes of Building, Palifade work, ce. 

Bes. 3. Ilex major glandifera or great Scarlet-Oak, thrives manifeftly 
with us 5 witnefle His Majefties Privy Garden at White-Hall, where 
once flourifh'd a goodly Tree of more than fourfcore years growth, 
though there be now but a fickly Zmpe of it remaining. 

4. By what I have touch’d in the Chapter of the Elws,concern- 
ing the peregrination of that Tree into Spain ( where even in Pii- 
nie’s time there were none, and where now they are in great abun- 
dance ) why fhould we not more generally endeavour to propa- 
gate the ex amongft us ; Imean, that Baccifera, which the Spani- 
ards call the Enzina, andof which they have fuch Woods, and pro- 
fitable Plantations ? They are am hardy fort of Tree, and famili- 
arly raisd from the Acorz, if we could have them found and well 
put up in Earth or Sand, asl have found by experience. 

5+ The wood of thefe dlex’s is ferviceable for many u/s, as flocks 
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of Tools, Mallet-heads, Mall-balls,chairs, Acceltrees,Wedves, Beetles, 
Pins,and above all for Palifadoes us’din Fortifications.  Befides,it 
affords fo good fuel, that it fupplies all Spat almoft with the beft 
and moft lafting of Charcoales, in vaft abundance, Of the firft 
kind is made the Paynten Lac extracted from the berries 5 to {peak 
nothing of that noble Confection A/kermes : The Acorns of the 
firft yield excellent nourifhment for Raftics, (weet, and little, if at 
all,inferiour to the Chefe. aut, and this, and not the Faews, was 
doubtleffe the true Efculas of the Antients , the Food of the Gol- 
den Age. The wood of the Exzina when old yis curioully chamblet- 
ted, and embroidered with Natural verwiculations as if it were 
painted. 


6. The Alaternus, which we have lately receiv'd from the hot- aternsis 


teft parts of Languedoc ( and that is equal with the heat of almoft 
any Countrcy in Europe) thrives with us in Exgland , as if it were 
an Indigene and Natural, : 

7. Ihave had the honour to be the firft who brought it into Vé 
and reputation inthis Kingdom for the moft beautiful, and ufeful 
of Hedges , and Verdure in the vvorld (the /wiftvefe of the growth 
confider’d ) and propagated it from Cornwall even to Cumberland : 
The feed grovvs ripe vvith us in Auguft 5 and the hony-breath- 


ing bloffomes, aflord an early, and mervellous relief to the 
Bees. 


8, All the Philyrea’s are yet more hardy  vvhich makes me phityres. 


vvonder to find the Azguftifolia planted in Cajes , and fo charily 
fet intothe Stoves, amongft the Oranges and Lemmons; vvhen by 
long experience, I have found it equal our Holy in fuffering the ex- 
treameit rigours of our cruelleft Froffs, and Winds, wvhich is 
doubrlefie ( of all our Evglifh Trees) the moft infenfible and 
ftout. | | 

9. They are (both Alaternus and this ) raifed of the Seeds 
(though thofe of the PAi/yrea vvill be long under ground .) and 
being tranfplanted for Ejpalier hedges , or Standards, are to be 
govern’d bythe Shears, as oft as there is occafion : The Alater- 
nus vvillbe upin one AZonth after it is fovvn : Plant it out at tvvo 
years grovvth, and clip it after raiz inthe Spring, before it grovvs 
{ticky,and vvhiles the fhoots are tender 5 thus vvill it form an hedge 
( though planted but in fingle rows, and at two foot diftance .) of 2 
yard in thicknefle, twenty foot high (if you defireit) and furnifh’d 
to thebottom ;: But foran hedge of this altitude, it would re- 
quire the friendfhip of fome Wall, or a Frame of lufty Poles, to fe- 
cure againft the Winds one of the moft delicious objects in nature : 
But if we could have ftore of the Philyrea folio leviter ferrato (of 
which I have rais‘d fome very fine Plazts from the Seeds) we might 
fear no weather, and the verdure is incomparable. 

10. The Culture of the Gramade ( of which are three forts ) 
does little differ from that of the Alateruus , of which we might 
raife confiderable Hedges on all our Southerz Afpects : They have 
fupported that moft unmerciful Wixter in fixty three, pai 

artikice ; 


Granade. 
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My til, 


Lentifc. 


Falmine. 
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artifice; andif they yield us their flowers for our pains of well 
praningand Recifion (for they mutt diligently be purged of their 
wood ) itis a glorious recompence : 1! plant them in my Hedge- 
rows even amongtt the Quick 3 but to have them thrive, you muft 
loofenthe Earth at Roots, and inrich it both Spring and Autume , 
leaving but a few woody-branches :_ There is no Tree fo Adulte- 
rous as this Shrub,and beft by Layers Approach and Inarching,as they 


callic; and thence ’tisfaid to marry with Lawrells, Damfon, Afb: 


Almond, Mulberry, Citron, &c, toomany (1 fear) to hold: If you 
will plant them in Gardens to beft advantage, keep them to one 
Stem, and inrich the would with Hogs dung well confumd , which 
they greatly delight in. 
1, The vulgar Italian wild Agrtil(though not indeed the moft 
fragrant) grows high, and fupports all weathers, 1 know of one 
near fifty years old, which has been continually expos'ds unlefie it 
be, that in fome exceeding sharp Seafons, a little dry feraw has been 
thrown uponit 5 and where they are fmittex, being cut down near 
the ground, they put forth and recover again; which many times 
they do not in Pots, and Cafes, where the Roots are very obnoxious 
to perifh with mouldinef. Thethelterot afew Aéats, and Stram, 
fecur'd very great Trees ( both leaf and colour in perfection) this 
laft Winter alfo, which were planted abroad; whiles thofe that 
were carried into the Conferve,were moft of them loft. Agrtils may 
be rais'd of Seeds,but with great caution; and they feldom prove 
hardy, nor is it worth the time, being fo abundantly encreafed of 
Layers. 

nf Lentifcus, the Lentifc, a very beautiful ever-gree,will thrive 
abroad with us, witha littlecare and fhelter, amongft other ex- 
pos'd Shrubs, and may be propagated of Suckers and Layers; and 
the like may be done by the O/ive, though it bear no other Fruit 
than the perennial verdure of the /eaves : Of the Lentifc are 
made the belt Tooth-pickers inthe world, and the Ataftic, or Gums 
isof excellent #/é, efpecially for the Teeth and Gums. 

13. Imightto thefeadd Lignum vite, the Zthiopic Sefelz, Hali- 
mus Latifolius, Laurus Tinus, Celaftrus, Gc. fittelt for the Shrubby 
part and under: furniture of our ever green Groves , and near our 
Gardens of Pleafure. But 

14. I produce not thefe particulars, and other amena vireta al- 
ready mention’d,as fignifying any thing to Timber, the main defign 
of this Treatsé (though read of fome 44rtils fo tall, as to make 
Spear fhafts ) but to exemplife in what may be farther addedsto Or- 
zament and Pleafure, by a cheap, and moft agreeable indujiry. The 
Berries of Myrtil were usd of old in {tead of Peper. 

15. The common whiteand yellow Jafmine would flower plentt- 
fully in our Woods, and as hardy as any of the Persclimena : 
How it is propagated by fubmerfion, or layers, every Gard'ner skillss 
and if it were as much imploy’d for No/e gays, &c. with us, as itis 
in France and Italy, they might make #oney enough of the Flow- 
ers: One forry Trce in Paris, where they abound, has been worth 
to.a poor Wowman near tmenty fhillingsin a year. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Acacia, Arbutus, Bays, Box, Yew, Holly, 
Juniper, and Laurel-trees. 
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i, ie French have lately brought in the Virginian Acacias gcacin: 


which exceedingly adorns their Walks: The Tree is har- 
dy againf{t all the invafions of our fharpeft feafons, but our high 
Winds; whichby reafon of its brittle natureit does not fo well 
refift 5 and the Roots (which infinuate and run like /iquorize un- 
der ground) are apt to emaciate the Soil, and therefore haply not 
fo commendable in our Gardens, as they would be agreeable 
for variety of Walks and fhade : They thrive well in his Adajefties 
new Plantation in St. fames's Park, 


2. But why do we thus neglect the Arbutus, and make that fuch dréuene? 


a rarity, which grows fo common, and fo naturally in Ireland? It 
is indeed with fome difficulty rais'd fromthe Seeds ; but it may be 
propagated from the Layers, grows to a goodly Tree; is patient 
of our fevereft Weather, and may be contriv’d into moft beauti- 
ful Hedges : Vargilreports it will svoculate withthe Nut; andI 
find Baubiaus commends the Coals for Gold-{miths works, and the 
Poet 


Arbutean Marrows and the myftic Va. Arbutea crates, S myBica Vanaus Facchi, 


Georg. x. 


3. Bays are encreas'd bothof their Suckers, and Seeds, which 42% 


fhould be dropping-ripeere gather'd : Pliny hasa particular proce/f 
for the ordering of the Seeds, and it is not to be rejected: Which 
is, the gathering the Berries , in fanuary, and {preading them till 
their fweat be over; then he putsthem indamg and fowsthem : 
As for the fteeping inWine, Water does altogether as well ; others 
wath the feeds fromtheir ucilage, by breaking and bruifing the 
glutinous berries; then fow them in Afarch by {cores in a heaps 
and indeed fo they will come up inc/uffers, but nothing fo well, 
nor fit for tram{plantation , as where they are imterr'd with a com- 
petent fcattering, fo as you would furrow Peafe : Both this way, 
and by fetting them apart ( whichI moftcommend ) I haveraisd 
multitudes, and that in the Berries without any farther preparation; 
onely for the firft two years they would be defended from the 
piercing winds which frequently deftroy them ; and yet the fcorch- 
ing of their tender /eaves ought not make you defpair, for many 
of them will recover beyond expectation, 

4. This 
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4. This aromatic Tree greatly loves the Shade,yet thrives beft in 
our hotteft gravel,having once pafs'd thofe firft difficulties - 4ge and 
Culture about the Roots wonderfully augment its growth 5 fo as] 
have feen Trees near thirty foot high of them; and almoft two 
foot diameter. They are fit alfo both tor Arbour and Palifade-work,fo 
the Gard’ner underftand when to prune, and keep it trom grow- 
ing two woody. af | ' 

5. The Box which we begin to proferibe our Gardens (and in- 
deed Bees are no friend toit ) fhouldnot yet be banifh’d from our 
care; becaufe the excellency of the mood does commute for the 
unagreeablenefle of itsfmell : therefore let us furnifh our cold , 
and barren Hil/s, and declivities with this ufeful Shrab, [mean the 

taller fort, for 1 meddle not here with the dwarf and more tonfile 5 
It will increafe abundantly of jups fetin Adarch. 

6. The Turner Ingraver, Carver, Mathematical-Infirument, Comb 
and Pipe-makers ( Si buxos inflare juvat——— Virg. ) 
give great prizes for it by weight, aswellas meafure; and by the 
feafoning, and divers manner of cutting, vigorous infolations, poli- 
sure and grinding, the Roots of this Tree (as of even our common 
and neglected Thorne) do furnith the Inlayer and Cabinet-makers 
with pieces rarely andulated, and full of variety.. Alfoof Box are 
made Wheels or Shivers (as our Ship-Carpenters call them) and 
Pinns for Blocks and Pullies; Pegs for Mufical Inftruments , Nut- 
crackers, VVeavers Shuttles, Hollar-flicks, Bump-flicks, and Dreffers 
for the Shooe-maker, Rulers, Rolling-pins, Peftles Mall-balls, Beetles, 
Topps, Tables, Chefs-men, Skrews male and female, Bobzns for Bone- 
lace, Spoons, nay the {touteft Axle-trees 3 but above all, 


Box-Combs bear no {mall part Non ultima belli 


Inthe militia of the Female Art 3 Arma Puellaris ; Laqutos hac nefit Amantiirs , 
They tye the Links which hold our Gallants faft, Et venatricis difponss retia Forma. 


And fpread the Nets to which fond Lovers haft. 


Engh, 


Couleii Pi. i. 6 


7. The Chymical oylof this ood has done the feats of the beft 
Guajacum (though in greater quantity ) for the Cure of Venereal 
Difeafes, as one of the moft expert Phyficians in Exrope has con- 
fefs'd. 

8. Since the ufe of Bows is laid afide amongft us, the propagati- 
onof the Exgh-tree (of which we have two forts, and other places 
reckon more, as the Arcadian black, and red ; the yellow of Ida, 
infinitely efteem’d of old ) is likewife quite forborn; but theneg- 
lect of it isto be deplor'd; feeing that (befides the rarity of it in 
italy, and France, where but little of it grows) the barreneft 
grounds, and coldeftof our Mountains ( for | | 
Aquilonem & frigora taxi ) might be profita- 
bly replenifh’d with them : I fay, profitably, for, befides the ufe 
of the wood for Bows 

——— Ityraostaxi torquenturin arcws. (for which 
the clofe,and more deeply dy'd is beft.) The foremention’d Ariifis 
in 
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in Box moft gladly imploy it: And forthe Cogs of Mills , Pofts to 
be fet in moilt grounds, and everlafting Axle trees, there is none 
to be compar’d with it 5 likewife for the bodies of Lutes, Theorbas 
Bowles , VVbeels, and Pinns for Pullys; yea, and for Tankards to 
drink out of ; whatever Pliny report concerning its Shade,and the 
{tories of the Air about Thafws, the Fate of Cativu!cus mention’d 
by Cafar, and theillreport which the Fruit has vulgarly obtain'd 
In France, Spain, and Arcadia; But, 


How are poor Trees abus'd ! Quim mula Arborihus tribuuntuy crimina falfa 3 


9. The Toxie quality was certainly in the Liquor which thofe 
good Fellows tippl'd out of thofe Bottles, not in the xature of the 
woods which yet he affirms is cur’d of that Venenous quality , by 
driving a brazen-wedge intothe Body of it : This I have never 
tri’d, but that of the Shade and Fruit J have frequently , without 
any deadly, or noxious effects : fo that 1 am of opinion that Tree 
which Seftiws calls Swilax, and our Hiftorian thinks to be our Exugh, 
was fome other wood ; and yet I acknowledge that it is efteem'd 
noxious to Catte/, when 'tis inthe Seeds, or newly {prouting. 

10. This Tree is eafily produc’d of the Seeds,wath’d and cleans'd 
from their #uctlage 3 and buried in the ground like Haws; It will 
commonly be the fecond VVinter ere they peep, and then they rife 
with their caps ontheir heads : Being three years old you may 
tranfplant them, and form them into Standards , Knobs, VValks , 
Hedges, Gc. in all which works they fucceed marvellous well, and 
are worth our patience for their perexwial verdure, and du- 
rableneffe, 

11. He that in winter fhould behold fome of our higheft Hil/s in 
Surrey clad with whole Woods of thefe two laft fort of Trees, for 
divers Milesin circuit (as in thofe delicious Groves of them, be- 
longing to the Hoxourable , my noble Friend Sir 4dzm Brown of 
Bech worth-Caftley from Box hill, and neer our famous Adole or 
Swallow ) might without the leaft violence to his /wagination,eafi- 
ly phanfte himfelf tran{ported into fome new or enchanted Constry; 


for, if any fpot of England, 


Tis here Hie ver perpetuam, atque aliens menfibus aftas, 
Fternall Spring, and Summer all the year. 


12. But, above allthe natural Gree#s which inrich our bome- ely. 
born {tore, there is none certainly to be compar’d to the Agrifolé- 
um, OY Acuifolium rather, our Holly, infomuch as I have often won- 
der’d at our cwriofity after forreign Plants, and expenfive difficul- 
ties, to the neglect of the culture of this vulgar, but ixcomparable 
tree; whether we will propagate it for 2ye,and Defence, or for fieht 
and Ornament, 


Mala furtahominum denfis mucronibus axcens 


A Hedge of Holly, Thieves that would invade, 
Securum defendit in expugnabiles Hortim 5 


Repulfes like a growing Palizade ; 


Whofe numerous leaves fuch Orient Greens inveft Exornatque fimul, toto fpectabilis anno, 
Asin deep Winter do the Spring areft. EtunmeroS viridifoliorum luce nitentum, 


$2 13. Is 
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13. Isthere under Heaven a more glorious and refrefhing object 
of the kind, than an impregnable Hedge of one hundred and fixty 
foot in length, feven foot high, and five in diameter , which I can 
thew inmy poor Gardens at any time of the year, glitt’ring with 
Sts arm’d and vernifh'd leaves ? the taller Standards at orderly di- 
{tances blufhing with their natural Coral : Yt mocks at the rudeft 
aflaults of the Weather, Beafts, or Hedge-breakersy 


Et illum nemo impune laceffit. 


It is with us of #wo eminent kinds, the prickly, and smoother leav'd, 
or asfometermit, the Free-holly, not unwelcome when tender, to 
Sheep, and other Cattel. 

14. Thave already fhew'd how it is to be rais'\d of the Berries 
(of which there isa fort bears them yeZow ) when they are ready 
to drop, this onely omitted, that they would firft be freed from 
their tenacious and glutinous Afwcilage by being wafh’d, anda lit- 
tle bruifed, then dry’d with a Cloths or elfe bury them as you do 
Hipps 3 and Jet our F orefter receive this for no common fecret , 
and take notice of the effect : Remove them alfo after three 
or four years ; but if you plant the Sets ( which is likewife a com- 
mendable way , and the Woods will farnifh enough) place ‘em 
Northwards, asthey do Quick. Of this might there living Pales 
and Enclofuresbe made (uch as the Right Honourable my Lord 
Dacres y fomewhere in Suffex , has a Park almoft environ ‘d with, 
able to keep in any Game, as 1 am credibly inform’d ) and cut into 
fquare Hedges, it becomes impenetrable, and will thrive in hotteft 
as well asthe coldef? places. I take thoufands of them four inches 
Jong out of the Woods (amoneft the fall'n leaves whereof, they 
fow themfelves) and fo Plant them; but this fhould be before the 
Cattel begin to crop them , efpecially Sheep, who are greedy of 
them whentender ; Stick themintothe ground in a zoift feafon, 
Spring, or Autumn, efpecially the Spring, fhaded (if it prove too 
hot and {corching ) till they begin to fhoot of themfelves, and in 
very (harp Weather, and during our Eaftern Etefians, cover'd with 
dry ftraw or Haume 5 avd if any of them feem to perifh, cut it 
clofe, and you fhall foon fee it revive. The luftyer and bigger the 
Sets are, the better, and if youcan procure fuch as are a Thumbs- 
breadth thick, they will foon furnifh intoan Hedge. At Denge- 
nofein Kent they grow naturally amongft the very beach and pib- 
bles + Andthisrare Hedge, the boaft of my Vélla, was planted up- 
ona burning Gravel, expos’d to the meridiaw Sun. ~ 

15. True it is, that t#e muft bring this Tree to perfection ; it 
does fo to all thingselfe, & pofteritats pangimus. But what if a 
little culture about the Roots (not dunging, which it abhors ) and 
frequent ftirring of the would doubles its growth ? We ftay fever 
years for atolerable Quick, it is worth ftaying it thrice for this , 
which has no Competitor, } 

16, And yet there is an expedient to effe& ft more infenfibly,by 

planting 
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planting it withthe Quick : Let every fit or fixt be an Holly fet , 
they will grow up intallibly with your Quick , and as they begin to 
fpread, make way forthem, by extirpating the White-thorn , till 
they quite domineer - Thus was my Hedge firft Planted,without 
the leaft interruption to the Fexce, by a moft pleafant A¢etamorpho- 
fis. But there isalfo another, not lefle applauded, by laying along 
of well rooted Sets (a yard or more in length) and ftripping off 
the Jeaves and branches: thefe cover d with a competent depth of 
earth, will fend forth innumerable Suckers, which will fuddenly 

advance into an Hedge, 

17. The Timber of the Holly (befides that it is the Whiteft of all 
hard woods , and therefore usd by the In-layer, eff pecially , under 
thin plates of Ivo-y to render it more confpicuous) is for all fturdy 
ujes , the Mill-Wright, Turner and Engraver prefer it to any other: 
Ic makes the belt baxdles , and ftocks for Tools, Flayles , Riding-rods 
the belt, and Carters whips 3; Bowles, Shivers,and pins for Blocks 5 
Alfo it excels for Dore-bars and bolts; and as of the Ele, fo of this 
efpecially , they made even binges and hooks to ferve inftead of 
Iron, and ofthe Barkis compos‘ our Bird-lime. . 

18. Pilla good quantity of the Bark about AGid/ommer fill a Veffel 
with it ,and put to it Spring-water; then boyleit, till the grey and 
white bark rife from the greez , which will require neer 12 hours 
boyling; then taking it off the fire,feparate the barks,the water firft 
well drained fromit: Then lay the greex bark on the Earth in fome 
coole Vault or Cellar , covering it with any fort of green and rank 
weeds fuch as Dock, Thiftles, Hemlock, Gc. to a good thicknefs : Thus 
let it continue neer a fort-2ight,by which time ‘twill become a per- 
fe& mucilage:then pound it all exceedingly in aftone mortar ’tll it 
bea tough paft, and fo very fine, asno part of the bark be difcern- 
able: This done , wa/hit accurately well in fome running ftream of 
Water, as long as you perceive the leaft ordure or motes in it , and 
fo referve it in fom: earthen pot to purge and ferment , {cuming itas 
often as any thing arifes for four or five days, and when nomore 

filth comes, change it into a fre Velicl of earth, and referve it 
for ufe, Thus: Take what quantity you pleafe of it, and inan 
earthen pipkiz add a third part of Capons or Goofe-grea/etoit , well 
clarified ; or Oyle of Walnuts which is better: Incorporate thefe 
ona gentle frre, contioually ftirring it ‘tillit be cold, and thus your 
Compofitionis finifh'd, But to prevent Frofts (which in fevere wea- 
ther will fometimes invade it on the Rods) take a quarter of as 
much Oyle of Petrolium as you do of Greafé ,andno cold whatever 
will congealeit. The Italians make their Vifchio of the Berries 
of the Atzfelto of Trees, treated much after the fame manner , but 
then they mix it with Nat-Oyle an ounce to apound of Lime, and ta- 
king it from the fire , add half an ounce of Terpentine which quali- 
fies it alfo for the Water. Great quantities of Bird-lime is brought 
tous out of Tarky , and from Damajcus , which fome conceive to 
be made of Sebeftexs , finding fometimes the kernels: This /ime 
isof a greener colour, fubject to Frofts , and impatient of Wet, nor 
will 
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will laft above a year or two good : Another fort comes alfo out 
of Syria of a yellow hues Likewife from Spain, whiter than the 
reft, will refift the water , but is of an ill fetits pak have been told 
that the Cortex of our Lantona or Wayfaring fhrub y will make as 
good Bird-lime as the beft. But, let thefe fuffice , being more than 
as yet, any one has publifh’d, The fuperiour Leaves of Holly-Trees 
dry'dto a fine powder, and drunk in White-nine Is prevalent againft 
the Stone,and cures Fluxes; and a dozen of the mature Berries 
being fwallow'd, purge Phlegme without danger. 

19. Of Juniper wehave three forts, (Male , Female, Dwarf ) 
whereof ove is much taller, and more fit for Improvement: The 
mood is yellow, and fweet as Cedar,whereof it is accounted a /puriows 
kind. 

20. [have rais'd them abundantly ef their feeds (neither wa- 
tring nor duxging the foile.) which intwo moneths will peep, and 
being govern'd like the Cyprefs, apt for all the employments of that 
beautiful Tree: To make it grow tall , prune and clenfe it to the 
very ftem, the male beft. The dilcreet loofening of the Earth about 
the Roots alfo makes it ftrangely to prevent your expeCrations by 
fuddenly fpreading into a bah fit for a thoufand pretty Employ- 
ments; forcoming to be much unlike that which grows wild, 
and is fubje@ to the treading and cropping of Cattle, Ge. it may 
be form’d into moft beautiful and ufeful Hedges = My Brother ha- 
ving cut out of one onely Tree an Arbour capable for three to fit in: 
It was at my laft meafuring fever foot fquare , and eleven in height 5 
and would certainly have been of amuch greater altitude and far= 
ther fpreading , were it not continually kept horn: But what is 
moft confiderable is the little time fince it was p/anted, being yet 
hardly tex years,and then it was brought out of the Common a {len- 
der Bufh of about two foot high: But I have expertmented a propor- 
tionable improvement in my own Gardex , where I do mingle them 
with Gprefe, andthey perfecrly become their ftations. I wonder 
Virgil {hould condemn its fhadow, I fufpect him mif-reported : For, 

21. The Berries afford (befidesa tolerable Pepper) one of the 
moft univer{al Remedies in the world to our crazy Forreft- 
er 3 The Berry {wallow'd onely , inftantly appeafeth the W7nd- 
Collique 5 and in decoction moft foveraign again{t an invete- 
rate Cough: They are of rare effect being fteeped in Beer. The 
Water is amoft fingular fpecifique again{t the Gravel in the Reins 5 
But all is comprehended in the virtue of the Therzacle or Eleuary, 
which I have often made for my poor Neighbours , and may well be 
term’d the Forrefters Panaica again{t the Stone , Rbeume , Ptific, 
Dropfe, faundies, inward Impoftumes nay , Palfie ,Goute and Plague 
it felftaken like Venice-Treacle. Of the extracted Oyle (with that 
of Nuts) ismadean excellent good Vernifh for Pitlures , for Woods 


work and to preferve polifh'd Iron from the ruf?. The Gum is good 
torub on parchment to make it bear Ink, and the Coals, which are © 


made of the Wood, endure the longeft of any, See Saint Hierom. ad 
Fabiolam upon that expreffion Pfal.120.v. 4. If it arriveto full 


growth 
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growth it is Timber for many curious works; for Tables , Chefts, 
imal] Carvings and Images, fpoons, wholefome to the zouth ; {pits to 
rof{t meat on, to whichit gives 2 rare taffe, but it fhould be old and 
dry wood; nay,I read of fome large enough for beams and rafters, 
The very Chips render a wholefom perfume within doors , as well 
as the dufty blofoms in Spring without. 

22. And fince we now mention‘d Pepper, it is by the moft pru- 
dent, and princely care of his A¢ajeffy that Lam affur'd of 2 late fo- 
Jemn 4G of Councel,enjoyning the preferving of that incomparable 
Spice which comes to us from Famaica under that denomination ; 
though intruthit be a mixture of fo many Arovatics in ome, that 
it might as well have been call'd Cinnamon ,Nutmeg or Mace,to eve- 
ry of which it feems fomething al/ied: And that there is not onely 
prohibited the deftruction of thefe Trees (for it feems fome Prod:- 
galsus'd to cut them down for the more eafie gathering) but or- 
der taken likewife for their propagation , and that A/jays and Sam- 
ples be from time to time fent over , what other Fruits, Trees, Gums 
and Vegetables may there be found , and which I prognoftick will 
at laft alfo incite his Aajeffy, and the Planters there to think of pro- 
curing Cinnamon , Cloves and Nutmeg-trees indeed from the Eaft- 
Indias , and what other ufeful Cxriofities will not approach our 
Northern Beare ( and that are zacicurabiles amongft us) and to 
plant them in Famaica and other of his Aajefties Wefterxz Ilands, 
amore fafe and frugal expedient to humble our e##lons Neigh- 
bours; fince there isnothing in their Situation , or defect of Na- 
tures benignity , which ought in the leaft to difcourage us: And 
what if fome of the Trees of thofe Countrys (efpecially fuch as af- 
pireto be Timber, and may be of improvement amongit us) were 
more frequently brought to ws likewife here in Englands fince we 
daily find how many rare Exotics and {trangers wich little care , be- 
come erdenizon'd, and {o contented to live among{t us, as may be 
{een inthe Platanus , Conftantinople-Chefs-nut , the greater Glandi- 

feros Ilex, Cork, Nux Veficaria (which is an hard Wood fit for the 
Turner , &c.) the Styrax, Bead-tree , the famous Lotus , Virginian 
Acatia, Guaicum Patavinunt, Paliurus, Cypre{sy Pines Fir y and fun- 
dry others , which grow already in our Gardexs exposd to the 
Weather ; and{o doubtlefs would #any more : So judicioufly ob- 
ferv'd isthat of the learned Author of the Hiftory of the Royal So. 
ciety, Part. 3, Se, 28. ‘That whatever attempts of this nature 
© have fucceeded, they have redounded to the great advantage of 
© the Undertakers, The Orange of China being of late brought into 
© Portugal , has drawn a great Revenew every year from London 
‘alone. The Vine of the Rhene taking root inthe Cavaries , has 
© produc’d a far more delicious juyce,and has made the Rocks and 
©Sun-burnt Afhes of thofe J/ands, one of the richeft {pots of 
© Ground in the World. And I will alfo inftance in that which is 
© now ina good forwardnefle: Virginia has already given Silk for 
€the cloathing of our Kimg5 and it may happen hereafter to give 


© Cloathes toa great part of Exrope, and a vaft Treafure to our 
Kings: 
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© Kings: If the Silk;:worms fhall thrive there (of which there feems 
¢ to beno doubt) the profit will be inexpreflible. Wemay guefs 
' at it, by confidering what numbers of Caravans, and how many 
‘ creat Cities in Perfia are maintain’d by that Manufadure alone, 
cand what mighty Cuftoms it yearly brings unto the 3 ophi's Reve- 
Snew. Thus He; And to return to that of Trees and Plants ythe 
Induftry we have recommended , would queftionlefs in lefle than 
halfe an 4ge produce us wonders, by introduction , if not of quite 
different, yet of better kinds, and fuch variety for pulchritude and 
foeetnefe , that when by fome Princely Example, ourlate Pride, 
Effeminacy and Luxurie (which has to our vatt charges excluded 
all the Ornaments of Timber, xc. to give place to Hangings , Em- 
broderies and forrain Leather) {hall be put out of Countenance,we 
may hope to fee a ew face of things for the encouragement of 
Planters, the more smmediate Work of Godshandss and the natu- 
ral, wholefome , and ancient #fe of Timber for the more /afiing 
occafions and furniture of our Dwellings And though! do not fpeak 
all this for the fake of Foyne-fools, Benches,.Cup-boards, Maffy T. ables 
and Gygantic Bed-fteds,the hofpitable Vtenfils of our fore-Fathers 5 
Yet I would be glad to encourage the Carpenter and the Joyner, 
and rejoyce to fee, that their Work, and Skil do dayly improve 5 and 
that by the Example and application of his Majefties Univerft- 
ties, and Royal Society the Reftauration and Improvement of Shiping, 
Maibewaticaland Mechanical Arts , the we of Timber grows dayly 
in more reputation: And it were wellif Great Perfoxs might only 
be indulg'd toinrich and adorn their Palaces with Tapiftry , Da- 
safe, Velvet, and Perfian farniture , whilft by fome wholefom Sump- 
tuary Laws, the univerfal excefs of thofe Coftly and Luxurious 
Moveables were prohibited meaner Men, for divers politic Confide- 
rations and Reafons which it were eafie to produce 5 but by a leffe 
influence than feverer Laws , it will be very difficult , if not altoge- 
therimpoflible, to recover our felves from a foftnefe and vanity 
which will in time not onely effewinate, but undo the Nation. 

23. But to Crows all, L will conclude withthe Lazrel, which by 
the U/e we commonly put it to, feems asif ithad been only de- 
{tin'd for Hedges, and to cover bare walls ; whereas, being planted 
upright, and kept to the standard , by cutting away the collateral 
Branches, and maintaining one fre , it will rife to a very confider- 
able Tree; and (for the firft twenty years) refembling the moft 
beautiful headed Orange in shape and verdure , arrive in time to 
emulate even fome of our lufty Témber-trees ; fo as [dare pronounce 
the Laurel to be one of the moft proper, and ornamental Trees 
for Walks and Avenues of any growing. 

24. Pity it isthey are fo abus'd in the Hedges , where the lower 
Branches growing ffickie and dry, by reafon of their frequent and 
unfeafonable cutting (with the genius of the Tree,which is to fpend 
much in wood) they never fucceed after the firft fix or fever 
years 5 but are to be new planted again, OF abated to the very Keots - 
for afrefh fhote. . 

25. But 
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25. But would you yet improve the Staxdard which I celebrate, 
to greater and more {peedy exaltation ? bud your Laure! on the 
Black-Cherry ftock to what height you pleafe; if at leaft the re- 
port be true, which I had from an ocular te{timony , ahd am now 
making an eflay of , becaufé Lam more then fomewhat doubtful 
of fuch Allyances, though fomething like it in Palladius {peaks it 
not fo impoflible 5 


A Cherry Graft on Laarel-ftock does ftain 


ry G nt Tnferitur lauvo Cerafits, parti que coakte 
The Virgin Fruit ina deep double grain. 


Tingit adoptivus virginis ora pudor 


26. They are rais’d of the Seeds or Berries with extraordinary 
facility , or propagated by Layers Talee , and cuttings where-ever 
there is fhade and moifture. 1 find little concerning the Aechani- 
cal ufes of the Laurel, but thanits Attributes of old there was no- 
thing more glorious and magnificent ;, For, 


From Lesrel chew'd the Pythian Prieste/s rofe, Tu facros Phebs tripodas,tn Sidera fentis, 
Events of future Actions to difclofe. Et caus aperis rerwam prafaga futures. 


Te ju®at armorum firepitus slangorque Tubarum ¢ 


aurel Triumphant Generals did wear, ; 
And Laurel Heralds in their hands did bear : Perque acies medias, (2vique pericl: belli, 
Poets ambitious of unfading praife, Accendis bellantum animos ; te Cynthins ipfe, 
Phebus, the Mufes all are crown’d with Bays. Te Mufa, Vate/que facri optav‘re Coronam : 
And Vertue to her fons the Prize does name Ina (nis Vireus te [perm proponit alumnis, 
Symbol of Glory, and immortal Fame. Lantum fervatus valuit pudor , & bona fama: 
Rapinus. 


Ihave now finifh’d my Planting : A word or two concerning their 
Prefervation, and the Cure of their Infirmities, 


———$— 


CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the Infirmities of Trees. 


ess Difeafes of Trees are various, according to the Rutick tfirmisies: 
Rhyme, 

79 Calf, the Wind-fhoc amd the Knot, 

The Canker, Scab, Scurf,Sap azd Rot. 

Affe@ing the feveral parts:. Thefe invade the Roots 3 Weeds, 
Suckers FernWet,Mice, Moles, Winds, &c. to thefe may be added 
Siderations and even Plagues , Tumors, Diftortions, Lacrimations, 
Tophi, Goutes, Carbuncles, Vicers , Crudities » Fungofities, Gangreens, 
and an Army more , whereof fome are hardly difcernable ; yet E- 
nemies which not forefeen,makes many a bargain of ftandixg. wood 
(though feemingly fair) very coftly ware, 

1. Weeds are to be diligently pull’d up by hand after Rain,whiles 
your Seedlings are very young,and till they come to be able to kill 
them with jhade and over-drippimg:And then are you for the obftinate 
to ufe the Haw,Fork,and Spade,to extirpate Dog-grafi,Bear: bind,&c. 

2. Suckers fhall be duly eradicated , and with a fharp fhade 
T dexteroully 


o 
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dexteroufly feparated from the Mother-reots , and Tran{planted in 
convenient places for propagatzon, as the Seafon requires, 

3. Fern is beft deftroy'd by friking off the Tops , as Tarquin did 
the heads of the Poppies: This done witha good wand or cudgel, at 
the decreafe in the Spring ,and now and thenin Sumaer , killsit in 
a year or two beyond the vulgar way of Mowing, or burning, which 
rather encreafes than diminifhes it. 7. 

~ Over-much Wet is to be drain’d by Trenches , where It infefts 
the Roots of fuch kinds as require drier ground : But if a drip do 
fret into the body of a Tree by the head (which will certainly de- 
cay it) cutting firftthe place fmooth , ftop and cover it with /oam 
and hay till a new bark fucceed. Thefe infeft the Bark ; Bark: 
bound, Teredo, or Worm, Conys, Moff, Luy, &c. 

5. The Bark bound are to be releafed by drawing your kwife 
rind-deep from the Root, as far as you can conveniently ; and if 
the gaping be much, filling the r7ft witha little Cow-dung 5, do this 
on each fide , and at Spring, February or March; alfo cutting off 
fome branches is profitable; efpecially fuch as are blafied or light- 
ning ftruck. , “ 

6. The Teredo, Coffi, and other Worms , lying between the Body 
and the Bark, poyfon that paflage to the great prejudice of fome 
Trees; but the holes being once found , they are to be taken out 
with a light Incifion, and the Wood-pecker , and other Birds often 
pitching upon the fiew , as you may obferve them, and knocking 
with their ils, isa mark that the Tree 1s infected , at leaft , between 
the Bark, 

7. Conies and Hares by barking the Trees in hard Winters , {poll 
very many tender Plantations: Next to the utter deftroying them, 
there is nothing better thento anoint that part which is within 
their reach, with fercus humanum , tempered with a little Water or 
Vrine,and lightly brufhed on 3 this renewed after every great Rain : 
But a cleanlier than this, and yet which Conies , and even Catte! moft 
abhor, is to water,or fprinkle them with Tawners Liquor, v3. That, 
which they ufe for dreffing their hides, . 

8. Méofé is to be rubb’d and fcrap’d off with fome fit inftrument 
of Wood , which may not excorticate the Tree, or with a pleceof 
Hair-cloth after a fobbing Rain: But the moft infallible Art of E- 
mufcation is taking away the canfé, which isfuperfluous moifture in 
clayie and {fpewing grounds, - 

g. Ivy isdeftroy'd by diging up the Roots,and loofuing its hold >. 
And yet even Jzy it felf, the deftrution of many fair Trees, if very 
old , and where it has long invefted its fupport , iftaken off , does 
frequently kill the Tree, by a too fuddain expofure to the un-ac-. 
cuftom’d cold: Of the Roots of Jvy. (which with fmall Induftry, 
may be made a beautiful Standard), are made curioufly polifird 
and fleck’d cups and boxes , and even Tables of great value. Afiffle- 
to and other Excrefcences to be cut and broken off. But the Faxgi 
(which prognofticate a fault in the Liver and Estrails of Treesas 
we may callit) is remedied by Abrafon, Frittion, Interlucation and | 
expofure to the Suz, 10, The 
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10. The Bodies of Trees are vifited with Canker, Hollownef’, Hor- 
nets, Earwigs, Snails, &c, 

11. TheWind-fhockis a bruife and fhiver throughout the Tree, 
though not conftantly wifible, yet leading the Warp from {mooth 
renting 5 caufed by over-powerful Wizds , when young, and per- 
haps, by fubtil Lightwings : The beft prevention is /helter , choyce 
of place for the Plantation, frequent /hreading whilft they are yet in 
their youth. 

12. Cankers (caufed by fome ftroak or galling) are to be cat 
out tothe quick, the fcars emplaifired with Tar mingled with oil, 
and over that a thin fpreading of loam; or elfe with clay and Horfe- 
dung but beft with hogs-dung alone , bound to it in a rag: 
or by laying Wood-afhes , Nettles, or Ferz to the roots, @c. But 
if the Gangreen be within, it muft be cured by xitrows , fulphu- 
reows and drying applications, and by no means , by any thing of an 
un@ious nature, which is exitial to Trees. Tar as was faid , onely ex- 
cepted, which I have experimentally known to preferve Trees from 
the envenom’d teeth of Goats , and other injuries; the intire flem 
{mar d over , without the leaft prejudice to my no {mall admira- 
tion. 

13. Hollownef is contracted, when by reafon of the ignorant or 
carelefs loppemg of a Tree the wet is fuffer'd to fall perpendicularly 
upon a part, efpecially the Head: In thiscafe if there be fufficient 
found wood , cut it tothe quick and clofe tothe body , and capthe 
hollow part with a Tarpaulin, or fill it with good ftiff loam , and fine 
hay mingled, Thisis one of the worft of Ezi/s, and to which the 
Elz is moft obnoxious. 

14. Hornets and Wafps, Gc. by breeding in the hollownefs of 
Trees infect them , and are therefore to be deftroy'd by {topping up 
their entrances with Zar and Goof-dung , or by conveying the fumes 
of brimftone into their Cells. 

15. Earwigs and Sxails do feldom infeft Foref?-trees , but thofe 
which are Fruit-bearers y and aredeftroyd by enticing them into 
{weet waters , and by picking the Swai/s off betimes in the Aforn- 
ang, and rainy Evenings: Ladvife you to vifite your Cypreffe-Trees 
on the firft Rains in April 5 you fhall fometimes find them cover’d 
with young /zazles no bigger than {mall peafe: Laftly, Branches, 
Buds, and Leaves extreamly fuffer from the Blafts , faundies , and 
Caterpillars, Rooks, &c. | 

16. The blafted parts of Trees are to be cut away to the guick3 
and to prevent it, fwozk them in fufpicious weather,by burning oz/t 
firaw with the wind, or rather the dry and fuperfluous cuttings of 
Aromatic plants, fuchas Rofemary, Lavender , funiper, Bays, &c. 
I ufe to whip, and chaftife my Cyprefés with a mand, after their 
Wintersburnings ,tillallthe wortified and fcorch’d parts flie off in 
duft, as long almoft as any will fal/, and obferve that they recover 
and foring the better. Adice, Moles , and Pifwires caufe the Faun- 
dies in Trees, known by the difcolour of the Leaves and Buds. 

17. The Moles may be taken in le kill'd , as every Wood- 
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wan knows: Itis certain that they are driven from their haunts 

by Garlick for a time, and other heady {mels buried in their 
aflages. | 

: 18. Mice with Traps, or by finking fome Vefelalmoft level with 

the furface of the ground, the Vefel half tull of Water , upon 

which let there be ftrew'd fome 4ul/s or chaff of Oates; alfo with 


| Bane. 


19. Deftroy Pifmires with {calding water , and difturbing their 
bills, or rubbing the flew with Cow-dung , or a decottion of 7: ithy» 
male, wathing the infefted parts 5 and this will infinuate , and chafe 
them quite out of the chinks and crevices, without prejudice to the 
Tree, and isa good prevention of other Infirmities. 

20. Caterpillars, by cutting off their webs from the twigs be- 
fore the end of February,and burning them , the fooner the better : 
If they be already hatched wath them off with #ater,in which fome 
of the Caterpillars themfelves , and Garlick have been bruifed , or 
the jayce of Rue , or choak and dry them with fizoak of Calbanum, 
shooe-foles , Hair , and {ome sfirm that planting the Prone neer 
themis a certain remedy; but there is no remedy fo facile as the 


burning them off with fmall wifps of dry ftraw , which in amoment 


rids you, | 

21. Rooks do intime , by pinching off the buds and tops of Trees 
for their Neffs, caufe many Trees and Groves to decay : Butif Cat- 
telbreak in before the time, conclamatum eff,efpecially Goats, whofe 
mouths and breath is poyfon to Trees they never thrive well af- 
ter, and Varro affirms, if they but lick the olive tree, they become 
immediately barren. 

22. Another touch at the Wizds; For though they cannot pro- 
perly be faid to be Infirmities of Trees 5 yet they are amongft the 
principal can/es that render Trees infirme, I know no {urer prote- 
étion againft them, than (as we faid) to fhelter and ftake them whilft 
they are young, ‘ull they have well eftablith’d Roots ; And with 
this caution, that in cafe any goodly Trees (which you would de- 
fire efpecially to preferve and redrefs) chance to be proftrated by 
{ome impetuous and extraordinary florme ; you be not over hafty 
to carry himaway, or defpair of him; bur firft let me perfwade 
you to poll him clofe , and fo Jet him lye fome time; for by this 
means many vatt Trees have razs'd themfclves by the vigour onely 
of the remaining Roots,without any other afliftance 5 fo as people 
have pronounc’d it Adiraculows , as 1 could tell you by feveral In- 
{tances ; befides what Theophraftus relates c. 19. of that huge Plas 
tanus , which rife in one Night in his obfervation 5 and the likeI 
find hapn’d in more than one Tree neer Bononiain Haly, Az. 1657. 
when of Jate a turbulent Gaff had almoft quite irradicated a very 
large Tract of huge Poplars , belonging to the Marchionefs Elephax- 
tucca Spada, that univerfally erected themfelves again after they 
were beheaded as they Jay even proftrate = Whar fays the Natu- 
ralift? Proftratas reflitui plerunque, © quadam terra cicatrice re- 
vivifeere culgare eff: *Tis familiar (fays Plinie) in the Platanus, 

: which 
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which are very obnoxious to the Winds , by reafon of the thick- 
neffe of their branches , which being cut off, and difcharged, re- 
ftore themfelves. This alfo frequently happens in Wall-uts,Olive- 
trees, and feveral others, as be affirms ; /. 16, c. 31. Thefe (amongft 
many others) arg the Infirmities to which Foreft-Trees are fubject 
whilft they are ftanding , and when they are fel'd , tothe Worm; 
efpecially if cut before the Sap be perfectly at reft: But to prevent 
or cure it inthe Timber , | recommend this Secret as the moft ap- 
rov'd, 

r 23. Let common yellow Sulphur be put into a cucurbit-glaffe, 
upon which pour fo much of the ftrongeft Aqua fortis as may co- 
ver it three fingersdeep - Diftil this to drynels, whichis done by 
two or three Redfifications ; Let the Sulphur remaining in the bot- 
tom (being of a blackifh or fad red colour) be laid ona Adarble, 
or put into a Glafs, where it will eafily diffolve into Oi/: With this 
anoint what is either zafeded or tobe preferved of Tiber. It isa 
great and excellent Arcazuw for tinging the Wood with no unplea- 
{ant colour, by no Art to be wafhed out; and fuch a prefervative 
of all manner of Woods , nay , of many other things s as Ropes, Ca- 
bles, Fifbing-Nets y Mats of Ships, &c, that it defends them from pz- 
trefadion, ether in Waters, under, or above the earth, inthe Szow, 
Ice, Air, Winter or Summer ,&c. It were fuperfluous to defcribe 
the procefs of the Aqua-fortis; It fhall be fufficient to let you 
know , That our common Coperas makes this Aqua-fortis well 
enough for our purpofe » being drawn over by a Retort: And for 
Sulphur the Ifland of Saint Chriftophers yields enough, ( which hard- 
Ty needs any Refining) to furnifh the whole world. This Secret 
( for the Curious ) 1 thought fit not to omit 5 though a more com- 
pendious , three or four anointings with Linfeed Oil, has prov'd 
very effectual: It was experimented in a Wall. nut Table, where it 
deftroy'd millions of Worms immediately, and is to be practis'd for 
Tables, Tubes , Mathematical Inftruments, Boxes, Bed fteads, Chairs, 
Rarities ,&c. Oy! of Wall-nuts will doubtlefs do the fame,is fweeter, 
and abetter Verzi(h ; but above allis commended Oy! of Cedar, or 
that of Fumiper, 

24.. Hitherto I have fpoken of Trees, their Ainds , and propagation 
in particular: Nowa word or two concerning their ordering in gene= 
ral,asit relates to Copfes, Lopping,Felling,&c. Then | fhatl add fome- 
thing more concerning their Ufes, as to Fewel,8&c. and catt fuch ac- 
cidental Leffons into a few Aphorifms, as coutd not well be more re- 
gularly inferted. | 

Laftly , Tfhall conclude with fome more feridus Ob/fervations in 
reference to the main Defigz and project of this Dzfcour/e, as it 
concerns the Improvenient of his Majefties Forefts , for the Lonowr 
and fecurity of the whole Kingdom, 
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> 3S See 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of Copfes. 


opis. 1, C'lva Ceduais(as Varro defines it)as well Cop/é to cut for fuel as 
for ule of Tizber;and we have already fhew’d how it isto be 
rair'd, both by Sowing and Planting. I thall onely here add, that 
if intheir firlt Defignation, they be {o Jaid out, as to grow for feve- 
sal Falls; they will both prove more profitable, and moft delight- 
ful : Mot profitable, becaufe of their annual Succeffion 5 and moft 
pleafant, becaufe there will alwayes remain fome of them /ftand- 
ing; andif they be fo caft out, as that you leave ftrait, and even 
intervals of eighteen, ortwenty foot for graffe, between Spring- 
wood and Spring-wood, fecurely F enc'd, and preferv’d ; the Paffures 
will lye both warm, and prove of exceeding delight to the Owner. 
Thefe spaces likewife ufeful and neceflary for Cart-mway , to fetch 
out the wood atevery Fall, Thereis not a more voble, and wor- 
thy Husbandry, than is this, which rejects no fort of Ground, as we 
have abundantly fhew’d ; fince even the moft boggy places, may fo 
be drein’d and caft, asto yield its increafe, by Planting the dryer 
forts upon the Ridges and banks which you caft up, where they 
will thrive exceedingly : And then Willow,Sallom, Alder, Poplar, 
Sycomor, Gc. will fhoot tollerably well onthe lower and more 
Vliginous 5 with this caution, that for the firft two years , they be 
kept diligently weeded and clenfed, whichis as neceflary as feaceng 
and guarding from Cattel, Our ordinary Copfes are chiefly upon 
Hafél, or the Birch ; but if amongft the other kinds ftore of 44 , 
Chefuut, and Sallow (at leaft one in four) were {prinkled in the 
Planting, the profit would foon difcover a difference , and well re- 
compence theinduftry, Others advife usto Plant fhoots of Sa/- 
low , Willow, Alder, and of all the fwift growing Trees , being of 
feven years growth, floping off both the ends towards the ground, 
tothe length of a Billet, and burying thema reafonable depth in 
the earth, This will caufethem to put forth feven or eight bran- 
ches, eachof which will becomea 7reein a fhort time,efpecially, if 
the foil bemoift. Theneereft diffance for thefe Plantations ought 
never to be lefle than five foot at firft, fince every felling ren- 
ders them wider for the benefit of the Timber , even to thirty and 
fourty foot in five or fix fellings. 

2. Though it be almoft impoffible for us to prefcribe at what 
Age it were beft Husbandry to fell Coppfes (as we at leaft call beft | 
Husbandry ) that is, for moft,and greateft gain; fince the Adercats, 

and 
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and the kinds of Wood, and emergent #/es do fo much govern; yet 
Copfes_ are fometimes of a competent ftature after eight Or nine 
years from the Acorn, and fo every eight or ten years fucceflively 
wil! rife better and better : But thishad need be‘in extraordinary 
ground, otherwife you may do well to allow them twelve or fif- 
teen to fit them for the 4x; but thofe of tmenty years ftanding 
are better, and far advance the price; efpecially if Oke, and 4h, 
and Cheffaut be the chief furniture. Some of our old Clergy {pring- 
Woods heretofore have been let reft till twenty five or 
thirty years, and have provd highly worth the attendance 5 
for by that time even a Seminary of Acorns will render a confide- 
ble advance, as I have already exemplified in the Northampton- 
fhireLady. And if Copfés were fo divided as that every year there 
might be fome féll’d, it were @ continual, anda prefent Profit : 
Seventeen years growth affords a tolerable Fel/; fuppofing the 
C opfe of feventeen Acres, one Acre might be yearly fell d for ever 5 
and fo more, according to proportion ; but the feldom Fall,yields 
the more Timber. 

3. As to what Numbers and Scantlings you are to leave on every 
Acre, the Statutes are our general guides, at leaft the /egal, Itisa 
very ordinary Copfe which will not afford three or four Firfts,that 
is, Befis ; fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds , eight Wavers, Oc, ace 
cording to which proportions the fizes of young Trees in Copfing 
are to {ucceed one another. By the Statute of 35 Hew. 8, in Copfes 
or Under. woods fell'd at twenty four years growth, there were to 
be left twelve Standils, or flores of Oak , upon each 4cre; in de- 
fect of fo many Oaks, the fame number of Elms, fh, Afp, or Beech; 
and they tobe fuchas are of likely Trees for Timber, and of fuch 
as have been {par’d at fome former Felling, unleffe there were none, 
in which cafe they are to be then left, and fo to continue without 
‘Felling till they are tex inch fquare within a yard of ground. 
Copfes above this growth fel’'d, to leave twelve great Oaks 5 or in 
deic&t of them other Timber-trees (as above) and fo tobe left 
for twenty years longer, and tobe enclofed feven years. 

4. In fumme, you are to {pare as many likely Trees for Tiwber as 
with difcretion youcan. And as tothe felling ( beginning at one 
fide, that the Carts may enter without detriment to what you leave 
ftanding ) the Underwood may be cut from Fanuary at the latelt 5 
till mid- Afarch, or April or from mid- September, till neer the end 
of November; fo asall be avoided by Adidfummer at the lateft, 
and then fenced ( where the Rows and brufb \ye longer unbound 
or made up, you endanger the lofle of a fecond Spring ) 
and not to ftay fo long as ufually they are a clearing, that the young, 


and the Seedliags may fuffer the leaft, interruption : And if 


the Winter previousto your felling Copfesy you preferve them well 
from Cattel, it will recompenfe your care. é, 

5. It isadvisd nottocut off the brow/e- wood of Oaks in Copfes, 
but to fuffer it to fall off, as where Trees itand very clofe it ufually 
does:] do not well comprehend why yet it fhould be bare po oak 

. Wheo 
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6. When you efpy a clujéer of Plants growing asit were all in 
a bunch, it fhall fuffice that you preferve the faireft Sapling , cut- 
ting allthereft away. And if it chance to be a Chef-nut , Service, 
or like profitable Yree, clear it from the droppings and incum- 
brancesof other Trees, that it may thrive the better : Then as 
you pafle along, pruze, and trim up all the young Wavers, cover- 
ing fuch Roots as lye bare and expos’d, with frefh mould. 

7. Cut not above half a foot from the Ground, and that to the 
south flopewife 5 féripping up fuch as you {pare from their extrava- 
gant branches, water- boughs ec. that hinder the growzh of others : 
Alwayes remembring (before you fo much as enter upon this work ) 
to preferve fufficient P/afh pole about the verge and bounds of the 
Copfe for fence, and fecurity of what you leave; and for this 
fomething leffe than a Rod may fufice : Then raking your Wood 
clear of Spray, Chips, and all sncumbrances, fhut it up from the Cat- 
tel; the longer the better. 

8. By the Statute Men were bound to enclofe Copfes after Fel- 
ling, of or under fourteen years growth forfour years ; Thofe 
above fourteen years growth to be fixteen years Enclosd; And 
for Woods in common, a fourth part to be fhut up; and at Felling 
the like proportion of great Trees to be lett, and feven years En- 
clos'd : This wasenlarg’d by 13 Eliz. Your elder Under-woods 
may be graz'd about Fely : But fora general Rule, newly-wean- 
ed Calves are the leaft noxious to newly-cut Spriug-moods, where 
there isabundance of Grafé ; and fome fay, Colts of a year old; 
but then the Calves muft be driven out at day at fartheft, 
though the Colts be permitted toftay a while longer : But of this 
every mans experience will direct him 5 and furely the later you 
admit Beafts to graze, the better. For the Meafure of Fuel thefe 
proportions were to be obferv'd. ° 

g. Statutable Bidet fhould hold three foot in length, and feven 
inch and half compaffe; ten or fourteex as they are counted for one, 
two, or three,&c, A Stack of Wood ( which is the boughs and fal 
of the Zrees to be converted to Char-coal) is four yards long,three 
foot and half high (in fome places but a yard) and as much over : 
In other places the Cord is four foot in height, and four foot over 5 or 
(to fpeak more Geometrically Ja Solid made up of three dimenfioxs, 
four foot high, four foot broad, and eight foot long 5 the comtent 
128 cubique feet. Fagots ought to be a full yard in length , and 
two foot in circumference, made round , and not flat; for fo they 
contain lefle Fuel, though equal inthe bulk appearing, But of 
thefe particulars when we come to fpeak exprefly of Fuel. | 

10. Inthe mean time it weretobe with’d, that fome approv'd 
Experiments were feduloufly try’d (with the advice of skillful and 
ingenious Phyficians ) for the making of Beer without Hopps as 
poflibly with the white Aérrubium (a Plant of fingular virtue ) 
or with dry*d Heath-tops (viz. that fort which bears no berries) or 
the like far more wholefom, and lefle bétter than either, Tamarish, 
Carduus, or Broom, which divers have effay'd; it might prove a 

means 
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means to fave a world of. Fuel, and in divers places young Timber 
and Copfe-wood, which is yearly {pent for Poles; cfpecially in Coun- 
tries where Wood is very precious, 
Note, that the Wood lard-meafure by Statute, is computed 
after eighteex foot the Perch. 


CHA PP. SXIX: 
Of Pruning. 


a. FP) Raving I call all purgation of Trees from what is fuperfluous. — praning: 
The Ancients found fuch benefit in Pruximg,that they feign- 

ed a Goddef prafided over it, as Arnobiws tellsus : And intruth, 

it isin the difcreet performance of this mor&, that the improve- 

ment of our Témber and Woods does as much confift as in any thing 

whatfoever, A skillful P/ater fhould therefore be early at this 

Work : Shallold Gratins give you Reafon and Direction ¢ 


And his incomparable Ivterpreter thus in Engli(h, 


Twigs of themfelvesnever rife ftrait and high, Nunquam fponte fua procerus ad aera termes 
And Under-woods are bow’d as firft they fhoot. Exiit, inque ipfa curvantur Slirpe genifa. 

Then prune the Boughs ; and Suckers from the root Ergo age luxuriam primo feru/que wocenteis 
Difcharge. The leavy wood fond pity tives, Detrahe : frondofasgravat indulgentia filvaste 
After, when with tall rods the Tree afpires, Pos abi proceris generofa Stir pibws arbor 

And the round ftavesto Heaven advance theirtwigs, Se dederit,tevete (que ferent ad fidera virga, 
Pluck all the buds, and ftrip off all the {prigs ; Stringe notas circum, & gemmantess exige ver (us, 


Thefe iffues vent what moiiture ftill abound, His, fi quis vitium nocituras (ufficit hamor, 
And the veinsunimploy’d grow hard and found. Vifceribus fluit, © venas durabit inertes. 
Wafe. Gra. fal, 
Cynzget. 


2, For ‘tisamilery to fee how our faireft Trees are defac’d, and 
mangl’d by unskilful Wood-men, and milchievous Bordurers, who 
goalwayes armd with fhort Haxd- bills, hacking and chopping off 
all that comes in their way 5 by which our ‘Trees are made full of 
knots, boils, cankers, and deform’d bunches, to their utter deftru- 
Ction: Good Husbands fhould be afham'd of it ; though I would 
have no VVood- man pretend to be without all his neceflary Furvi- 
ture, whenhe goes about this work; which I (once for all) re- 
ckon tobe the Hand bill, Hatchet, Hook , Hand faw, an excellent 
Pruning -Kwife, broad Chizel and Mallet, all made of the belt feel 
and kepttharp; And thusheis provided for greater, or more gen- 
tle Executions, Purgations, Recifions, and Coerfions 5 and it is of 
main concern, thatthe proper and effectual Tool be app'ied toeve- 
ry work; fince heavy and rade Infiruments do but mangle and bruifé 
tender Plants ; and if they be toofmall, they cannot make cleer 
and even work upon great arms and branches : The Karfe is for 

u Twigs 
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Twigs and Spray, The Chizel for larger Armes, and fuch Ampu- 
tations as the Ax, and Bi/ cannot well operate upon. As much to 
be reprehended are thofe who either begin this work at unfeafon- 
able times, or fo maim the poor branches, that either out of lazi- 
nefle, or want of skill, they leave moftof them /f#bs, and inftead 
of cutting the Arms and Branches clofe to the boal , hack them off 
3 foot or two from the body of the Tree, by which means they be- 
come hollow and rotten, and are as fo many Conduits to receive the 
Rain and the Weather, which perifhes them to the very AZatrix and 
Heart , deforming the whole Tree with many ugly botches 5 which 
fhorten its life, and utterly marre the Téwsber : 1 know Sir H. Platt 
tells us, the Elm fhould be fo /opp’d,but he fays it not of his ower Ex- 
perience as 1 do. 

3. By this .4aimadverfiow alone it were eafie for an ingenious 
man to underf{tand how Trees are to be govern’ds which is ina 
word, by cutting clean, fmooth, and clofe , making the ftroke mp- 
ward, and with a fharp Bil/, foas the weight of an untractable 
bough do not fplice , and carry the bark. with it, whichis both dan- 
gerous and unfightly. The Oak will fuffer it felf to be 
made a Pol/ard, that is, to have its Head quite cut off; but the Elm 
{o treated , will perith to the foot, and certainly become hollow at 
laft, if it {cape with /fe. 

4. The proper Seafon for this work is for old Trees earlier , for 
young /ater, asa little after the change in January or February, {ome 
fay in December ; a 

Then fhavetheir locks, and cut their branchy treffe  ———- Tunc Stringe comas ,twnc brachia tonde = 
Severely now, luxuriant boughs repreffe. Tunc dewique dura 


Exerce Imperia, © ramos compefce fuentet. 
Georg. 2. 


But this ought not tobe too much in young Frast-tres,after they 
oncecome to forma handfom head; in which period you fhouid 
but onely pare them over about March, to cover the fiock the 
fooner, if the Tree be very choice : Tothe aged, this is plainly a 
renewing of their Youth, and an extraordinary refrefhment, if ta- 
ken in #ame,and that their Armes be not fuffer'd to grow too great 
and large : Befides, for Interlncation, exuberant branches, & fpiffe 
nemorum cone, where the boughs grow too thick and are cumber- 
fome, to let in the Su# and Air, this is of great importance 5 and fo 
is the fedulous taking away of Suckers, Water- boughs, Fretters,@c. 
And for the benefit of tall Tixeber,the due ftripping up the branches, 
and rubbing of the buds to the heights you require : Yet fome 
do totally forbear the Oak, efpecially if aged, obferving that they 
much exceed in growth fuchas are prun’d;and in truth {uch Trees as 
we would leave for foade,and ornament, fhould be feldom cut; but 
the brom/é-wood cherifh'd,and preferv'd as low towards the Ground 
as may be,for a more venerable and folemn fhade : and therefore I 
did much prefer the walk of Elms at S.james s Parkas it lately grew 
branchy, intermingling their reverend trefles , before the prefent 
trimming them up fo highs efpecially, fince I fear,the reasedy comes © 

too 
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too late to fave their decay, if the amputations of fuch over-grown 
parts as have been cut off, fhould not rather accelerate it, by ex- 
poling their large and many mounds to the injuries of the weather, 
which will indanger the rotting of them, beyond all that can be 
apply’d by Tar, or otherwife to protect them : 1 dorather con- 
ceive their Infirmities to proceed from what has not long fince 
been abated of their large fpreading Branches , to accommodate 
with the Ada/l;_as any one may conjecture by the great impreflion 
which the wet has already made in thofe incurable {carrs, that be- 
_ ing now multiplied, muit needs the fooner impair them: The roots 
having likewife infinitely fuffer’d , by many difturbances about 
them. In all events this”Va/k might have enjoy'd its goodly Ca- 
nopy with all their branchy furniture for fome dges to come; fince 
‘tis hardly ove, that firft they were planted : But his Majeftie will 
have providently, and nobly fupplied this defed , by their fuccef- 
fors of Lime-trees, which will fooner accomplith their perfection, 

5. Divers other precepts of this nature I could here enumerate, 
had not the great experience, faithful, and accurate defcription how 
this neceflary work istobe perform'd, fet down by our Country- 
man honeft Lawfon ( Orchard,cap. 11.) prevented all that the moft 
Inquifitive can fuggeft : The particulars are {0 ingeniousyand high- 
ly material, that you will not be difpleas’'dto read them in his own 
{tyle. 


Gilages (faith he ) bp Rules aid experience Da content ta 2 
pruning, anBlopping of Trees + Pet have not any that J know 
Delcribed unto us ( ercept tn dark, and general Wows ) what, o2 
lupich are thote {uperflucus boughs, which we mutt take atvaysand 
that ts the mottchicf, and moft needful point to be knotwn tn lop: 
ping. And we may well affure our (elves (asin all other Arcs 3 
fotuthis ) there is abantawe and derterity by skill, an habit by 
practice out of experience, tn the performance hereof, fo2 the pea: 
fitot mankind Pet de Jnot know (let me Cpeak it with patience of 
our curity Arborifts) any thing within the compafte o€ humane 
affairs Co neceflarp, and (o little regarded 5 not onely in Orchards, 
but aifain all other Timber-trees, where, 92 whatloever. 


Now to our purpofe: ~ 

Dow maiip Forefts, and Woods, whereitt pou hall have foz one 
lively theiving Tree , four ( nay fometimes tiuenty four) ent 
thubing, rotten and aying Trees, even whites they live; and tn 
fead of Crees, thoufands of buthes and throbs? what ratten- 
nefie? what Hollownefle? what nean arms? wither’a tops 2 
curtaid trunks > that loads of Moffe > Dyouping boughs? anv 
bping branches hall pou {eeevery where > ana thale that in this 
foytarcina manner all unpofitable boughs , cankerd arines , 
crooked, little and fhogt boals. CUbat an tnfinite number of 
Buthes, Shrubs, and Dkrags of Hafels, Thornes, and other un: 
profitable wood, which might 7 hRought by defling to po 
' 2 Cé F 
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great, and goodly Crees > Confiver now the Caufe. 

The lefler Wood hath heen (polly with careiets, unsk{ifull , 
and untimely towing 5 and witch alfa of the great Wood, Che 
greater Crees at the fire rifting have fill’D and oberiaden them: 
(elves with a nunther ot qwafteful boughs and fuckers, which babe 
not onely Dean the fap from the boal, but alfo have made it 
knotty, and themfelves, and the poal moflie,fo2 want of Defltng ; 
whereas, if in the prime of growth, they pad been taken atuay ciate, 
ail Put one top, and clean by the Hulk, te firength of all the fap 
Gouln have goneto the buik , and (0 he twould have recobered, 
and covet’D Hig knots, and Have put forth a fairlong, and freight 
body, fo2 Timber profitable, huge great of bylk, and of Infinite 
laff. | 

Ff all Timber-trees were (uch Cwill Come fap ) how souln we 
have-crooked yo0d fo Wheels, Coorbs, &c 


Pa 


? 
Antw, Dyefle all pou can, anv there will be enous erooked 


fo thafe ules. 


ap one than this; in moft places they grow fo thick, that neither 
themleldes,ne2 earth, noz any thing Der 02 leer them can thine; 
no? Sun, noz Rain, noz Air cande them, nozanp thiug neer , 02 
unner them, anp pofit 02 comfort, 

% (ee anumber of Hags, where out of one root pou fhall (ee 
theee 02 four ( nay moze, tuch ts mens unshillful greedinefic, oba 
Defiring many,bave none TAOD ) Petty Oaks, 02 Afhes freight and 
tall, becaule the root at the fitt moot gives fapamain + But if 
one anely of them might be Cufrer’D to gra, and that well, ang 
cleanty paur'd, all to bis betyp top, what a Tree fhould we have ti 
time? Ann welee by thate roots continually, and pientifuily 
fringing, notwithtanding {a veanlp wounded, twpat 4 Comma. 
Dity hauld arifle to the Owner, and the Commonwealth if wood 
Were cherithed, and ozderip Deisv. Che watte boughs Clatetp , 
and skillfully taken atway,wourd give us ftore of Fences and Fuel; 
and the bulk of the Tree tn time wouln grow of huge length anv 
bigneffe ; Wut here (methinks) J bear an unskiiful Arborift 
fay, that Trees habe theit {evcral forms, even by Nature 3 the Pear, 
the Holly, the Afpe, @C- grow fons in bulk, with few and little 
Grins. The Oak by nature had, and tuchitke. Ali this ¥ 
grant : Wut grant me alfa, that there is & profitable end and ule 
of every Tree, from which tt it Decline (though by nature) pet 
Man bp Art wap (Hap mug) coprec it. Mow other end of Trees J 
neber could learn, than yooo Timber, Fruit muc) and good, and 
pleafure + Ales Phyfical Hinder nothing a aod fou. 

either et anv Man ever to much agthink, that it ts unpafi- 
table, much icie unpotibie, ta reform any Tree of that kind toe 
evet : Foz ( believe me ) Thavetriev it: Wean bang any Tree 
(beginning bettie) to any fort. Eye Lear, and Holly may be 
mate fpread, and the Oak ta clofe, 


Thus 
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Thus far the good Azan out of his eght and forty years expersence 
concerning Timber-trees: He defcends then to the Orchards 3 
which becaufe it may likewife be acceptable to our induftrious 
Planter, \ thus contract. 

6, Suchas ftand for Fraits fhould be parted from within two foot 
(or thereabouts) of the earths fo high, asto give liberty to drefs 
the Root, and no higher; becaufe of exhaufting the fap that fhould 
feed his Fruit: For the boal will be firft, and beft ferved and fed, 
being next tothe rest , and of greateft fubftance. Thefe fhould be 
parted into two,three , or four Arms , as your graffs yield twigs 5 
and every 4rm into two, or more Branches, every Branch into 
his feveral Cyons : {till {preading by equal degrees; {o as his 
loweft Tpray be hardly without the reach: of a mans hand , and 
his Aighe not pat two yards higher: That no twig (efpeci- 
ally in the middeft) touch his fellow; let him fpread as far as his 
lift without any mafter-bough, or top, equally; and when any 
fall lower then his fellows (as they will with weight of Fruit) 
eafe him the next pring of his fuperfluous twigs, and he will rife : 
When any mount above the reft, #op him with a mp between your 

fingers, or with a kvife: Thus reform any Cyon, and ,as your Tree 
grows in fiature , and firength , fo \et him rife with his tops, but 
flowly,and eafily 5 efpecially in the middeft,and equally in breadth’ 
alfo ; following him upward, with lopping his under- growth, and 
water-boughs, keeping the fame diftance of two yards , not above 
three, in any wile, betwixt the loweft and highe(t twigs. 

1, Thus fhall you have handfome, clear , healthful, great and 
lafting Trees. 

9. Thus will they grow fafe from Winds, yet the top {pread- 
ing. 

% Thus fhall they bear much Fruit 5 I dare fay , one as much as 
five of your common Trees, all his branches loaden. 

4, Thus fhall your Boal being low , defraud the branches but 
little of their fap. 

5. Thus fhall your Trees be eafie to dreffe, and as eafie to gather 
the Fruit from, without bruifing the Gons, Gc. 

6. The fitteft time of the Afoon for the Pruning is (as of Graffing) 
when the /zp is ready to {lir (not proudly ftirring ) and fo to co- 
ver the wound; andhere, for the time of day, we may take Ca/n- 
mela , Frondem medio die arborator ne cedito. 1,11. Old Trees 
would be prun’d before young Plants - And zote,that wherefoever 
you take any thing away,the fap the next Summer will be putting 5 
be fure therefore when he puts to bud in any unfit place, you rub it 
offwith your finger: Thus begin timely with your Trees , and you 
may bring them to what form you pleafe. If you defire any Tree 
fhould be taller, let him break, or divide higher : This for young 
Trees: The old are reformed by curing of their difeafes , of which 
we have already difcours'd. There is this only to be confider'd ,in 
reference to Foreffers, out of what he has fpoken concerning Frazt- 
trees ; (that as has been touch’d) where Trees are. planted apt a 
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dow, and meer orzament,asinWalks, and Avenues,the Browfe- wood 
(as they call it.) fhould moft of it be cherifhed ;whereas in Fruit,and 
Timber-trees ( Oak excepted) itis beft rofree them of it: As for 
Pollards (to which I am no great friend, becaufe it makes fo many 
ferags and dwarfes of many Trees which would elfe be good Tin. 
ber,endangering them with drips and the like ixjuries) they fhould 
not be headed above once in ten or twelve years , at the beginning 
of the Spring ;or end ofthe Fal, And wote,that all Copfing,and cut- 
ting clofe, invigorates the Roots, and the flew of whatloever grows 
weak and unkindly 5 but you muft then take care it be not over- 
grown with Weeds or Grafe: Nothing (lays my Lord Bacon Exp. 
586, andtruly) caufes Trees to laft fo long , asthe frequent Cut- 
ting; every {uch diminution being a re invigoration of the Plants 
juyce, that it neither goestoo far, nor rifes too faintly, as when 'tis 
not timely refreth’d with this Remedy 5 and therefore we fee , that 
the moft ancient Trees in Charck-Yards , and about Old Buildings, 
are either PoW/ards or Dottards , {eldom arifing to their full alti- 
tude. 

7, For the improvement of the fpeedy growth of Trees,there is 
nota more excellent thing then the frequent rabbing of the Boal or 
Stem, with fome piece of hair-cloth, or ruder ftuff, at the begins 


« ning of Spring: fome I have known done with Seals-skin 5 the 


more rugged bark with a piece of Coat of AZaile , whichis made of 
{mall myres thisdone , when the body of the Trees are wet , as af- 
tera foaking Rain; yet {o, asnot to excorticate, or gall the Tree, 
has exceedingly accelerated its growth, (Lam aflured , to a won- 
derful and incredible improvement) by opening the pores , freeing 
them of mofs, and killing the worm. 

8. Laftly, Frondation or the taking off fome of the luxuriant 
branches, and fprays,of {uch Trees, efpecially whofe leaves are pro- 
fitable for Cattel (whereof already) isakind of pruming: and fo 
is the carifying,and crof{s hatching of {ome Fruit-bearers,and others, 
to abate that 9u».euasie which fpends all the jayce inthe /eaves , to 
the prejudice of the reft of the parts, 

9. This, and the like, belonging to the care of the Wood- ward, 
will mind him of his continual duty 5 whichis to walk about, and 
furvey his young Plastations dayly 5 and to fee that all Gaps be 
immediately ftopp'd; trefpafling Cattle impounded; and (where 
they are infefted ) the Deer chafed out, @c, It is moft certain, that 
Trees preferv d, and gcvern’d by this difcipline, and according to 
the Kz/es mention'd , would increafe the beauty of Foreffs ,and vas 
lue of Timber, more in ten, or twelve years, than all other imagi- 
nable Plantations (accompanied with our ufual negle@) can do 
in forty or fifty. | 

10. Toconclude, in the time of this Work would our ingeni- 
ous Arborator frequently ézcorporate , mingle , and unite the Arms 
and Branches of fome young, and flexible Jrees which grow in 


confort,and neer to one another; by entring them into their mus — 
tual barks with a convenient iafition : This,efpecially about Fields, 


and 


a 
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and Hedge-rows for Fence and Ornament ; alfo by bowing , and 
bending of others, efpecially Oak and 4h , into various flexures, 
curbs and poftures , oblig’d to ply themfelves into different Modes, 
which may be done by humbling and binding them down with 
tough bands and withs, or hooks rather , cut Skrew-wif2, or {lightly 
hagled and indented with a &wife , and {fo skrewed into the ground, 

till the tezor of the fap, and cuftom of being fo conftrain'd, did 

render them apt to grow fo of themfelves , without power of re- 

drefling 5 This courfe would wonderfully accommodate Materials 

for Kuee-timber and Shipping the Wheel-wright and other ules ; con- 

form it to their Afoulds,and fave infinite labour, and abbreviate the 

work of hewing and wafte, 


adco in teneris confuefcere meultun eff. 


the Poet, it feems, knew it well, and for what purpofes, 


When inthe woods with mighty force they bow Continud in Sylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
The Elme, and fhape it toa crooked plow- Inburim, S corvi formam accipit Ulmus aratri: 
Geo. 1. 


fo as it evenhalf made it to their hands, 


CHAP. XXX. 
Of the Age, Stature, and Felling of Trees. 


1, ] Tis not till Tree is arrivd to his perfect Age , and full vigor, gelling: 
Jina the Lord of the Foreft thould confult, or determine con- 

cerning a Felling. For there is certainly in Trees (as in all things 

elfe) atime of Increment , or growths a Status or feafon when 

they areat bef? (which is alfo that of Felling) and a decrement or 

pertod when they decay, To the firft of thefe they proceed with 

more , or le{s velocity, as they confift of more ftri@ and compacted 

particles, or are of a flighter , and more laxed contexture ; by 

which they receive a fpeedier, or flower defluétion of Aliment : 

Thisis apparent in Box,and Willow ; the one ofa harder, the other 

of amore tender fubftaxce : But as they proceed , fo they likewife 

continue, By the ftateof TreesI would fignifie their utmoft effort, 

growth, and maturity , which are all of them different as to time, 

and kad yet do not I intend by this any period or inftant in 

which they do not continually either Improve or Decay (the exd 

of one being {till the beg?#ning of the other) but farther than which, 

their Natures do not extend ; but immediately (though to our 

fenfes imperceptibly) through fome infirmity (to which all things 

fublunary be obnoxious) dwindle and impair, either through 4e, 

defett of Nourifhment , by ficknefe, and decay of principal ~~ 
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but efpecially, and more inevitably , when violently invaded by 
mortal and incurable Infirmities, Of by what other extinction © 
their native beat , fubftrattion , or obfiruckion of Air and Moifture, 
which making all sotzons whatfoever to ceafe and determine, 1s 
the caufe of their final deftruction. 

2. Our honeft Countrey-man, to whofe Experience we have been 
obliged for fomething I have lately Animadverted concerning the 
Pruning of Trees,does in another Chapter of the fame Treatife,{peak 
of thel4ge of Trees. The Difcourfe is both learned , rational, and 
full of encouragement: For he does not fcruple to affirm, That 
even fome Fruit-Trees may poflibly arrive toa thonfand years of 
Ages and if fo Fruit-Trees, whofe continual bearing does fo much 
impair and fhorten their lives,as we fee it does their form and beau- 
ty; How much longer might we reafonably imagine fome hardy 
and flow-growing Fores#-trees may probably lafts } remember Pliny 
tells us of fome Oaks growing in histime in the Hereywian Foreft, 
which were thought co evows with the World it felt; their. roots 
had even railed Mountains , and where they encounter’d , fwell'd 
into goodly Arches like the Gates of a Gty: But our more modern 
Author's calculation for Fruat-trecs (1 fuppofe he means Pears, 
Apples, &c. his allowance ss ibree bundred years for growth,as much 
for their fland (as he terms it,) and three hundred for their Decay, 
which does in the total amount to no Icfle than sine hundred 
years. This conjeCture ‘5 deduc’d from Apple Trees growing in 
his Orchard , which having known for fourty years, and upon dili- 
gent enquiry of fundry aged Perfons of eighty years and more,who 
vemembred them Trees all their time , he finds by comparing their 
growth with others of that kind, to be far thort in bi gnefs and per- 
fection, (viz, by more then two parts of three) yea albeit thofe 
other Trees have been much hindered in their ftature , through ill 
government and mif-ordering. j 

3. To eftablith this, he afiembles many Arguments from the age 
of Animals , whofe fate and decay double the time of their zxcreafe 
by the fame proportion: Jf then (faith he) thofe frazie Creatures, 
shofe bodies are nothing (ina manner) but atender rottennefe , may 
live tothat ages Ifee not but a Yree of a folid fubftance not damui- 
fied by heat or cold, capable of, and fubjedd to any hind of ordering or 
dreffing , feeding naturally, and from the beginning disburthen’d of all 
fuperfinities, eafed of , and of his own accord avoiding the canfes that 
may annoy hint , foou'd double the life of ober Creatures by very many 
years. He proceeds,What elfe are Vrecs 17 comparifon with the Earthy 
hut ashairs to the body of Man ¢ And it és certaim, that (without fome 
diftemper , or forcible canfe) the hairs dure with the body 5 4d are 
eftcem'dexcrements but from their fuperfious growth: So as he re- 
{olves upon good Reafon , that Frust-trees well ordered, may live a 
thoufand years and bear Fruit 5 and the longer the ore, the greater, 
and the better (for which an Inftance alfo in Dr. Beale’s Hereford- 
foire Orchards, pag. 215 22-) becaufe his vigour is proud and ftron- 
ger, whenhis years are many. Thus fall you tee od Trees put forth 

, their 
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their Buds and Blofows both fooner, and mote plentifully than 
young Trees by much; And 1 Senfibly percezve (faith he) my young 
Trees to enlarge their Fruit ag they prow greater > e, And if Fruit. 
Trees continue to this 4ge, how many Ages is it to be fuppofed 
ftrong and huge Timber-Trees will laft> whole maflie bodies re- 
quire the years of divers Atethufela’s before they determine their 
days; whofe Sap is {trong and bitter; whofe Bark is hard and 
thick, and their fubftance folid and {tiffs al) which are defences 
of health and long life, Their ftrength withftands all forceable 
Winds their Sap of that quality is not fubjeé& to Worn; and taint- 
ing 5 their Bark receives feldom or never by cafualty any wound ; 
and not only fo, but heis free from Removals, whiehare the death 
of millions of Trees; whereas the F ruit-tree (in comparifon) is 
little, and frequently blown downs his Sap tweet s €afily and foon 
tainted ; his Bark tender, and foon wounded ; andhimfelf ufed 
by Man, as Man ules himfelf 5 that is, either unskilfully, or carelefly, 
Thus he. But Volfius de Theolog. Gent. 1. 5, c, 5+ gives too little 
age to Afhes, when he {peaks but of one hundred years; and to 
the Méedica,P yrus,Prunus,cornus but fixty:he had as good have held 
his peace: Even Rofemary has lalted amongft us a hundred years. 
4. Imight to thisadd much more » and truly with fufficient pro- 
bability, that the Age of Timber-trees » €fpecially of fuch as be of a 
compact, refizous, or balfamical nature (for of this kind are the 
Engh, Box , Horn. beam, White-thorn , Oak , Walnut, Cedar » Juniper, 
&c.) are capable of very long duration and continuance: Thofe 


Sruitful: For not to conclude from Pliny’s Hercyniar Oaks » Orthe 
Terpentine Tree of Idumea, (which Fofephus ranks alfo with the 
Creation: ) Imention’da Cypref yet remaining fomewhere in Perfig 


Herculean Oaks 5 the Laurel neer Hippocren , the Vatican Ilex, the 
Vine which was grown to that bulk and Woedineffe » 48 CO make Co- 
lumns in Funo's Temple : Pliny mentions one of fix hundred pears 
old in histime; and at Fguan the late Duke of Montmoranys houfe, 
isa Table of a very large dimention made of the fame plant, And 
the old Lotus Trees, recorded by Valerius Maximus, and the Quer- 
eus Mariana celebrated by that Prince of Orators : Plinies huge 
Larix , and what grew in the F ortunate lands, with that enor- 


mous Tree Sca/i 
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would contain two hundred mez a piece. To which add thofe 
fuperannuated Tilia’s NOW at Bafil,and that of Aufpurg under whofe 
poe fhade they {fo often feaft, and celebrate their Weddings 5 
ecaufe they are all of them “oted tor their reverend Antiquity 5 
for to fuch Trees it feems they paid Divine honours , as the neareft 
Emblems of Erernity 5 & tanquam facros ex vetuflate, as Quintilian 
{peaks : And like to thefe might that Cypreffe be 5 which is celebra= 
ted by Virgil, neer to another Monument. “a / 

5. But we will {pare our Reader , and refer him that has a defire 
to multiply examples of this kind , to thofe undoubted Records our 
Naturalift mentions in his 44- Chap. Lib. 16. where he fhall read of 
Scipio Africaunss Olive-Trees 3 Dianus Lotus sthe RaminalFig-tree 
lafting (as Tacttus calculated 840 years - The Ix of prodigious 
antiquity, as the Hetrufcian f{cription remaining on it imported 5 
But Paufania inhis Arcadics , thinks the Samian Vitex (of which 
already) to be one of the oldeft Trees growing » and the lutaz 
fet by Aenelaus 5 to thefe he adds the Delzax Palme , co evous with 
Apollo himfelf; and the Olive planted by Minerva according to 
their tradition 5 the over-grown Myrtil 5 th. Vatican Holm,thofe 
of Tyburtine, and efpecially, that neer to Tis{culum, whole body was 
thirty five foot about 5 befides divers others which he there enu- 
merates in a large Chapter : And what fhall we conjecture of the 
age of Xerxes’s huge Platarius , in admiration whereof he ftaid 
the march of fo many hundred thoufand men for fo many days; by 
which the wife Socrates was usd to fwear ¢ And certainly,a good- 
ly Tree was a powerful attractive, when that prudent Conful, Paffie- 
nus Crifpus felt in love with a prodigious Beech of a wonderful age 
and ftature, and that wife Prince Francis the Firft, with an huge 
oak, which he caus’'d to be fo curioufly immur'd at Biturzges. 

6, We have already made mention of T iberius’s Larch,employ’d 
about the Naumachiaria y which being of one hundred and twenty 
foot in length, bare two foot diameter all that {pace , not counting 
the top: To this might be added the Daft of Demetrins’s Galeaffes 
which confifted of one Cedar. And that of the Float which wafted. 
Caligulas Obelisks out of Zgypt , four fathoms in circumference : We 
read alfo of a Cedar growing inthe I/fand of Cyprus, which was 130 
foot long, and 18 in diameter 5 of the Plane in Athens 5 whofe roots 
extended 36 Cubits farther then the boughs, which were yet ex- 
ceedingly large s_and fach another was that moft famous Tree at 
Veliternus, whofe arms ftretch’d out 80 foot from the ftem: But 
thefe were folid Now if we will calculate from the hollow befides 
thofe mention’d by Pliny » inthe Hercynian Foreft ; the Germans 
(as now the Indians) had of old fome Punti ox Canoes of excavae 
ted Oak, which would well contain thirty , fome fourty perfons : 
And the Lician Platanus recorded by the Naturalijf, and remaining 
long after his days , had a room init of eighty one feet in compafs, 
adorn’d with Fountains, ftately Seats and Tables of ftone3 for it 
{eems it was fo glorious a Tree both in body, and head, that Licé- 
winks Mutianus (three times Conful , and Governour of that Pro- 

vince) 
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vince) usd to feaft his whole Retinue in it, chufing rather to lodge 
in it, then in his golden-roofed Palace; And of later date, that vait 
. Cerrus in which an Eremite built his Cell and Chappel, {o celebrated 
by the noble Fracaftorius in his Poem Malteide. Cant. 8, Stro, 30. 
, 7+ Compare me then with thefe, that nine-fathom’d- deep Tree 
fpoken of by fofephus 4 Coffas the Maftick-tree feen ,and meafur'd 
by Sir Francis Drake y which was fourand thirty yards in Circuit 5 
hofe of Nicaragua and Gambra , which 17 perfons could hardly 
embrace. In India, ({ays Pliny) Arbores tante proceritatis tra- 
duntur, ut fagittis fuperari nequeant (and adds » which I think m#ate- 
rial , andtherefore add alfo) Hec facit ubertas [oh, temperies cali, 
© Aquarum abundantia. Such were thofe Trees in Corfica , and neer 
Memphis, Gc, recorded by Theophraffus, &c, and for prodigious 
height, the ¢wo and three hundred foot unparallel'd Palzes-royal 
defcrib'd by Captain Ligon, growing in our Plaztations of the Bar- 
bados 5 or thofe goodly Atafts of Fir ; which Ihave feen y and meae 
furd, brought from New-Exgland : and what Bembus relates of thole 
twenty-fathom'd Antartic-Trees; or thofe of which Cardan writes, 
call’d C#ba, which rifing in their feveral Stexzs each of twenty foot, 
in compafs,and as far diftant each from other, unite in the bole at if. 
teen foot height from the ground , compofing three ftately Arches, 
and thence afcending in a /haft of prodigious bulk and altitude 5 
Such Trees of 37 foot diameter (an incredible thing) Scaliger (his 
Antagonift) {peaks of ad Gambre fluvinm. Mathiolus {peaks of a 
Tree growing in the Ifland of Cyprus, which contain’d 130 foot 
high found Timber : And upon Mount £tna in Sicily isa place call’d 
by them , the Ire Caftayne from three Chefnut-Trees there {tanding, 
where in the cavity of one yet remaining, 2 confiderable Flock of 
Sheep is commonly folded : Kerchers words are thefe, as feen b 
himfelf, Et quod forfaw messdoEev videri polfit, oftendit mibi vie dux, 
unius Caftanee Corticem tanta amplitudinis, ut inta eam tuteger peco- 
rum grex a paftoribus , tanquam in Caula, commodilfima nou inclu- 
deretur, China Illuft, p.185. And what may we conceive of thofe 
Trees inthe Indias, one of whofe Nuts hardly one man is able to 
carry 5 and which are fo vat , as they depend not like other Fruit, 
by a Stalke from the boughs,but are produc d out of the very body 
and ftem of the Tree, and are fufficient to feed twenty perfons at a 
meale, | | 
We read ofacertain Fig in the Caribby Ilands , which emits fuch 
Jarge buttrefles, that great Planks for Tables and F looring are cleft 
out of them , without the leaft prejudice to the Tree ; and that one 
of thefe do eafily fhelter 200 men under them : Strabo,\ remember, 
Geog. 1. 15. talkes of fifty Horfmen under a Tree in India; his 
words are JS tp tn Nrdre peonnleltev cxsaCoulves imwtss mvTaKoVTE , 
and of another that fhaded five ffadia at once; and in another place 
of a Pine about Ida, which held 24 foot diameter , and of a mon- 
ftrous height: But ¢#his, and all we have hitherto produc'd, is 
nothing to what I find mention’d in the late Chineze Hiftory (as ’tis 
fet forth upon occafion of the Dutch Embaffy) where they tell us of 
: A 2 
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the Province of Suchw neer the City Kier , which is fo prodigioufly 
large, as to fhrow’d 2Ce Sheep under one onely branch of it, without 
being fo muchas perceiv'd by thofe who approch it. And to con- 
clude with yet a greater wonder, of another in the Province of 
Chekiang, whole amplitude is fo (tupendioufly vaft , as fourefcore 

erfons canhardly embrace : not to omit the ftrange , and incre- 
dible bulk. of forne Oaks ftanding lately in Weftphalia , whereof one 
{erv'd both for a Caftle and Fort, and another there which contain’d 
in height 130 foot, and (asfome report) 3° foot diameter: 1 have 
read of a Table of Walnut-tree to be feen at Saint Nicholas’s in Ler- 
raine, which held 25 foot broad, all of a piece , and of competent 
length and thicknefle, rarely flekd and watered 5 Scamozzé the 
Archited reports he faw ‘ts Such a monfter, that might be, under 
which the Eveperor Fred. the third held his magnificent Feaff 1472. 
For in this refention we will endeavour to give a tafte of more 
frefh obfervations , and to compare OUT modern Timber with the 
Ancient, and that, not only abroad, but without travelling into 
forreign Countries for thefe wonders. 

8, What goodly Trees were of old ador’d, and confecrated by 
the Dryads 1 leave to conjecture from the {tories of our ancient 
Britains, who had they left Records of their prodigies in this kind, 
would doubtlefle have furnifh’d us with examples as remarkable 
for the growth and ftature of Trees, as any which we have deduc'd 
from the Writers ot forreign places , fince the remains of what are 
yet in being ( notwithftanding the havock which has univerfal- 
ly been made , and the little care to improve our woods ) 
may ftand in fair competition with any thing that Amtiquity can 


produce. 
9. There is fomewhere 1 Wales an Infcription extant , cut into 


the wood of an old Beam, thus, 


SEXAGINIA PEDES FUERANT IN STIPITE NOSTRO, 
EXCEPTA COMA QUH SPECIOSA FUIT. 


This muft needs have been 4 noble Tree , but not without later pa- 
rallels ; for to inftance in the feveral fpecies , and fpeak firft of the. 
buiks of fome immenfe Treess there was ftanding an old and decay’d 
Chefiaut at Fraiting in Effex, whofe very {tump did yield thirty fiza- 
ble load of Logs; Icould produce you another of the fame kind 
in Glocefterfhire which contains within the bowels of it a pretty 
wain-fcotted Room inlighten'd with windows, and furnifh’d with 
feats, rc. to anfwerthe Licsan Platanus \ately mention’d. 

10. But whileft 1am on this period 5 fee what a Tiliathat moft 
Iearn'd, and obliging perfon, D. Brown of Norwich, defcribes tome 
in a Letter juft now receiv'd. 

‘An extraordinary large and fiately Tilia, Linden or Lime-tree, 
there groweth at Depeham # Norfolk , te# miles from Norwich, 
srhofe meafure # this, The compafvin the leaft part of the Trunk or body - 


about 
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about two yards from the ground is at leaft eight yards and half: 
about the root nigh the earth, fixteen yards , about half a yard above 
that, weer twelve yardsix circuit: The height to the uppermoft boughs 
about thirty yards, which furmounts the famous Tilia of Zurichiz 
Switzerland ; and uncertain itis whether in any Tilicetum, or Lime- 
walk abroad it be confiderably exceeded: Yet was the frft motive _& 
had to view it not fo much the largeneffe of the Tree, as the general opi- 
nionthat no man could ever name it; butI found it tobe a Tilia fe- 
mina; and (if the diftinGion of Bauhinus be admitted from the 
greater,and lefer \eaf ) a Tilia Platy phyllos or Latifolia 5 forme leaves 
being three inches broad; but to diftinguifh it from others in the 
Country, I cal’dit Tilia Coloflza Depehamenfis. Thus the Door. 

A Poplar. tree not much inferior to thishe informs me grew lates 
ly at Harlingly Thetford, at Sir William Gawdies gate,blown down 
by that terrible Hurrocan about four years fince, 

11. Lamtold of a very Withy. tree to be feen fomewhere in Bark- 

fire, which is increafed to a moft ftupendious bulk: But thefe for 
arriving haftily to their 4cme,and period y and generally not fo con- 
fiderable for their ufe; I pafs to the 4h, Elm, Oak, Gc. . 

There were of the frfi of thefe divers which meafur'd in length 
one hundred and thirty two foot , fold lately in Efex: and in the 
Manor of Horton (to go no farther than the Parifh of Ebjbam in 
Surrey, belonging tomy Brother Richard Evelyn Efq;) there are 
Elms now {landing in good numbers, which will bear almoft three 
foot {quare for more then forty foot in height , which is (in my 
judgement) a very extraordinary matter, They grow in a moift 
Gravel, and in the Hedge-rows. 

Nor to infift upon Beech, which are frequently very large 5 there 
are Oaks of forty foot highs and five foot déameter yet flourifhing 
in diversold Parks of our Nobility and Gentry. 

A large and goodly Oak there is at Reedbam in Sir Richard Ber- 
neys Park of Norfolk, which I am inform'd was valu’d at forty 
pounds the Timber, and twelve pounds the lopping wood. 

12. Nor are we to over-pafs thofe memorable Trees which fo 
Jately flourithed in Dennington Park neer Newberry; amongft which, 
three were moft remarkable from the ingenious Planter , and dedi- 
cation (if Tradition hold) of the famous Englifh Bard , Feofry Chau- 
cer; of whichone wascall'd the Kings, another the Queens, and a 
third Chaucers Oak. The firft of thefe was fifty foot in height before 
any bough or knot appear d, and cut five foot {quare at the butt-endy 
all clear Timber, The Queens was fell'd fince the Wars , and held 
forty foot excellent Timber, ftraight as an arrow in growth and 
grain, and cutting four foot at the ff#b, and neer a yard at the top; 
befides a fork of almoft ten foot clear timber above the fhaft, which 
wascrown’d with a fhady tuft of boughs, amongft which, fome 
were on each fide curved like Rams-horns , as if they had been fo 
induftrioufly bent by hand. This O24, was of a kind fo excellent, 
cutting a grain clear as any Clap-board (as appear'd in the Wainfcot 
which was made thereof) that athoufand pities tt isfome femina- 
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ry of the Acorns had not been propagated ; to preferve the {pecies, 
Chaucers Oak, though it were not of thefe dimenfions » yet wasita 
very goodly Tree - And this account! receiv'd from my moftho- 
nour'd friend Phil. Packer Efg; whofe Father (as now the Gentleman 


pe Brother) was proprietor of this Park: But that which I would 


farther remark,upon this occafion is, the bulk, and ftature to which 


an Oak may poflibly arrive within leffe thenthree hundred years 5 
fince it isnot fo long that our Peet flourify’d (being in the Reign of 
King Edward the fourth) if atleafthe were indeed the Planter of 
thofe Trees , as’tis confidently affirm’d. I wil! not Jabour much in 
this enquiry ; becaufe an implicit faith is here of great encourage- 
ment; and it isnot to be conceiv’d what Trees of a good kind, and 
inapt foil, will perform ina few years 5 and this (1 am inform’d) 
is a fort of gravelly clay, moiftn’d with {mall and frequent fprings. In 
the mean while, I have often wifh’d, that Geatlemen were more Cu- 
rious of tranfmitting to Pofterity, fach Records 5 by noting the years 
when they begin any confiderable Plantation ; that the Ages to 
come, may have both the fatisfaction, and encouragement by more 
accurate and certain Calculations. 1 find a Fewifh tradition , cited 
by the learned Bochart , That Noah planted the Trees (he fuppofes 
Cedars) of which he afterwards built the Ark that preferv'd him. 
But to proceed. 

13. There was in Cuns-burrow (fometimes belonging to my 
Lord of Dover) feveral Trees bought by a Couper, of which he made 
ten pound per yard for three or four yards , as 1 have been credibly 
affur'd ¢ But where thall we parallel that mighty Tree which fur- 
nith’d the Afaix-waft to the Sovercign of our Seas , which being one 
hundred foot longiave one y bare thirty five inches diameter. Yet 
was this exceeded in proportion, and ule, by that Oak which afford- 
ed thofe prodigious beams that lye thwart her. The diameter of 
this Tree was four foot nine inches, which yiglded four-fquare 
beams of four and forty foot long eachof them, The Oak grew as 
bout Framingam in Suffolk; and indeed it would be thought fa- 
bulous, but to recount only the extraordinary dimenfions of fome 
Timber-trees growing in that County; and of the exceflive fizes of 
thefe materials , had not mine ownhands meafm'’d a Table (more 
then once) of above five foot in breadth, ize and an 4a/f in length, 
and fix inches thick , all intire and clear : This plank cut out of a 
Tree fell’d down by my Fathers order, was made a Paftry-board,and 
lyes now ona frame of folid Brick work at Wotton in Surrey,where 
it was fo placed before the room was finifh'd about it , or wall built, 
and yet abated by ove foot thorter , toconfine it to the intended di- 
menfions of the place; for atfirft, it held this breadth, full ter 
foot and an balfinlength, Aferfennus tellsus that the Great Ship 
call’d the Crown , which the late French King caus’d to be built, 
has its heel-timber 120 foot long; and the Adain-maft 12 foot dia- 
meter at the bottom, and 85 in height. 

14. To thefe] might add that fuperannuated Fxg tree growing 
now in Braburne Church-yard,not far from Scots-bailin Keat, yvhich - 

being 
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being 58 foot 11 éaches in the circumference , will bear neer twenty 
foot diameter, as it was meafur’d firft by my felf imperfectly , and 
then more exactly forme , by order of the Right Honourable Sir 
George Carteret, Vice-Chamberlain to his Afajefly sand late Treafurer 
of the Navy - not to mention the goodly planks, and other confide- 
rable pieces of {quar’'d , and clear Timber, which | obferv'd to lyea- 
bout it, that had been hew’d,and fawn out of fome of the Aras on- 
ly, torn from it by impetuous winds, Suchanother Afonffer 1 am ins 
form'd fs alfo to be feen in Sutton Church yard, neer Winchefter: 
But thefe (with infinite others, which I am ready to produce) might 
fairly fuffice to vindicate, and aflert our Propofition, as it relates 
to modern examples, and fizes of Timber-trees , comparable to any 
of the Anczents, remaining upon laudable and unfufpected Record ; 
were it not great ingratitude to conceal a moft induftrious , and no 
lefs accurate Accompt , which comes juft now to my hands from 
Mr. Haltoz, Auditor to the Right Honourable, the moft Iluftrious, 
and Noble, Henry Lord Howard of Norfolk. 


Ie Sheffield Lordjbip. 


45. Inthe Hall Park, neer unto Rivelin, ftood an Oak which had 2sames of 
eighteen yards without bough, or knoc; and carryed a yard and pela aay 
fix inches {quare at the faid height, or length , and not much big- ligence of the 
ger neer the rect : Sold twelve years ago for t1 &, Confider the ghee a 
diftance of the place , and Country , 4%d what Jo prodigious a Vrce fon. pg. 


srould have been worth neer London, 
in Firth’s Farme within Sheffield Lordjhip, about twenty years 
fince, a Tree blown down by the wind, made, or would have made 
twoF orge-hammer:beants and in thofe, and the other, wood of that 
Tree,there was of worth,or made 50/7, and Godfrey Frogat (who is c#p. Bullock» 
now living) did oft fay, he loft 30 li.by the not buying of it. 
"A Hammer-bean is not lefs then 7, yards long , and 4 
. foot {quare at the barrel. | 
In Sheffield Park, below the Manor , a Tree was {tanding which 
was {old by one Giffard (fervant to the then Consteff of Kent) for 
ali. 105. to one Nich, Hicks ; which yielded of {awn Wair fours 
teen hundred, and by eftimation, twenty Chords of wood. | | 
A Wair istwo yards long, and one foot broad , fixfcore Ed. Morphy; 
to the hundred: fothat, in the faid Tree was 10080 Weed waves 
foot of Boards, which, if any of the faid Boards were 
tnore then half-inch thick, renders the thing yet more 
admirable. 
Inthe upper end of Rivelin {tooda Tree, call'd the Lords-Oaks 
of twelve yards about , and the top yielded twenty one Chord , éut 
down about thirteen years fince, x | 
In Sheffield Park, An.1646. {tood above 100 Trees worth 1000 /. 
and there are yet twoworth above 20/, jill note the place, and 
mar ket. a | | 
Inthe fame Park, about eight years ago , Ralph Archdall cut a 
Tree 
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Tree that was thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf’, or cutting place 
neer the Root. 

In the fame Park two years fince, Mr. Sittwel’, with Jo. Atag/on 
did chufe a Tree , whichafter it was cut , and laid afide flat upona 
level ground, Sam, Staniforth a Keeper , and Ed. Atorphy , both on 
horle. back , could not fee over the Tree one anothers Hat-crowns, 
This Tree was afterwards fold for 20 /i. 

Inthe fame Park y neer the old foord, is an Ouk-tree yet ftanding, 
of ten yards circumference. 

Jo. Halton. Inthe fame Park, below the Coxdzit Plain, is an Oak-tree which 
bears a top, whofe boxghs fhoot from the boal {ome fifteen, and fome 
fixteen yards. | 

Then admitting 15; yards for the common, or mean 
extent ofthe boughs from the boal, which being dou- 
bled is 31 yards; andif it be imagind for a diameter, 
becaufe the Ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
is };; it follows 113. 355.2: 31+ 97 333 yards which is 
the cireumference belonging to this diameter, 

Then farther it is demonftrable in Geometry , that half 
the diameter multiplied into half the circumference 
produces the Area or quantity of the Circle , and that 
will be found to be 754 3#2 which is 755 fquare yards 

ere, 

tae laftly , if a Horfe can be limited to three fquare 

yards of ground to ftand on (which may feem acom- 
petent proportion of three yards long ,and one yard 
broad) then may 251 Horfe be well faid to fiand un- 
der the fhade of this Tree. But of the more Northerz 
Cattle certainly, above twice that number. 


Workfopp-Park. 


16. Inthis Park, at the corner of the Brad/haw-rail , lyeth the 
boal of an Oak-tree which is twenty nine foot about, and would be 
Kenhelm {und thirty , if it could be juftly meafur'd 5 becaufe it lyeth upon 
Homer. the ground ; and the length of this boalisten foot , and no arm, 
ror branch uponit, . 
In the fame Park, at the white gate, a Tree did ftand that was 
Jo. Magfon, from boughend to bough end (that is, fromthe extream ends of 
Geo. Hall. two oppotite boughs) 180 foot; whichis witnelsd by Fo, Atagfon 
and Geo, Hall, and meafur’d by them both. 
Then becadufe 180 foot, or 60 yards is the diameter; 30 
yards will be the femidiameter: And by the former 
Analogies 113. 355 2: 60. 1883 
and 
I, 302: 942. 28272 
That is, the Cowtent of ground upon which this Tree per- 
pendicularly drops, is above 2827 {quare yards, which 
is above half an cre of ground: And the affigning 
three 
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three f{quare yards (as above) for an Horfé,there may 
942 be well faid toftand in this compafs. 
In the fame Park (after many hundreds fold, and carryed away) 
there isa Tree which did yield quarter-clif bottoms that werea yard — 
fquare: and there is of them to be feen in Worksopp at this day, Fo. tsg/om 
and {ome ables made of the faid quarter-cliff likewile, | 
In the fame Park, in the place there call'd the Hawks-neff , are 
Trees forty foot long of Timber 5 which will bear two foot {quare at 
the top-end or height of forty foot. 
If thena /quare whofe fideis two foot , be infcribed ina 
Circle, the proportions at that Circle are 


feet ! 
Diameter 2: 8284 
Circumference 8 : 8858 
Area 6: 2831 


And becaufe a Tux of Timber is {aid to contain forty fo- 
lid feet: one of thefe Columns of Oak will contain a- 
bove fix Tun of Timber and a quarter: in this compu- 
tation taking them tobe Cylinders , and not tapering 
like the fegment of a Cone. ; 


Welbeek-Lane. 


17. The Oak which ftandsin this Lane call’d Grindal 02k, hath 
at thefe feveral diftances fromthe ground thefe Circumferences, 
foot foot inch 

at 1 93 s0x 

at 2 28 : Os 

at 6 25: 07 
* The breadth is from bough-end to bough-end (2.) diametri- 
cally 88 foot; the height from the ground to the top-moft bough 
81 foot [this dimenfion taken from the proportion that 1 Guomon 
bears to the fhadow | there are three Arms broken off and gone, 
and eight very large ones yet remaining , which are very frefh and 
good Timber, 

88 foot is 29% yards, which being in this cafe admitted 
for the diameter of a circle , the {quare yards in that 
circumference will be 676 feré 5 and then allowing 
three yards (asbefore) for a beaft, leaves 225 beafts, 
which may poflibly {tand under this Tree. 

But the Lerds-Oak, that ftood in Rivelin, was in déameter three 
yards , and twenty eight inches ; and exceeded this in circumfe- 
reace three feet, at one foot from the ground, 


Shire- Oak, 


shire-Oak, is a Tree {tanding inthe ground late Sir Tho. Hewets, trem, Homes? 

about a thile from Worksopp-Park,, which drops into three Shires, 
viz. Tork, Nottingham, and Derby, and the diftance from bough- 
YX end 
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end to bough-end , is ninety foot, or thirty yards. 


This circumference will contain neer 707 fquare yards, 
{ufficient to fhade 235 Aor/e. 
Thus far the accurate Mr. Haltox. 


18, Being inform’d by a perfor of credit , that an Oak in Shef- 
freld-Park, call'd the Ladies-Oak y fell’d,contain'd forty two Tu of 
Timber, which had Arms that held at leaft four foot {quare for ten 
yards in length; the Body fix foot of clear Timber: That in the 


fame Parkone might have chofen above 1000 Trees worth above 


6000 Ii. another 1000 worth 40c0 li. c fic de ceteris: To this 
M. Haltox replies, That it might poflibly be meant of the Lords» 
Oak already mention’d to have grown in Rivelin: For now Rive- 
lin it felf is totally deftitute of that iflue fhe once might have glo- 
ried in of Oaks; there being only the Hall Park adjoyning, which 
keeps up with its number of Oaks. And as to the computation of 
1000 Trees formerly in Sheffield-Park, worth 60co Ki, it is believ’d 
there were a thonfand much above that value; fince in what is now 
inclos’d, it is evident touching 100 worth a thonfand pounds. | am 
inform’d that an Oak (I think in Shropfhire) growing lately ina 
Coppfe of my Lord Cravens , yielded 19 Tu» and half of Timber, 23 

Cord of Fire-wood , 2 load of Erufh, and 2 load of Bark, And my 
worthy friend Leoxard Pinckney Efq; late firft Clerk of his Maje: 
{ties Kitchin (from whom | receiv’d the firft hints of many of thefe 
particulars) did affure me,that one Joh» Garland built a very hand- 
{ome Barne , containing five Baies , with Pav, Pofts, Beams, Spars, 

ac, of one fole Tree , growing in Work fopp-Park. 1 will clofe Thts 
with an Inftance which I greatly value , becaufe it is tranfmitted to 
me from that honourable and noble Perfon Sir Ed. Harley: Iam 
(fays he) affur'd by an Inquifition takex about 300 years fince y that a 
Park of mine, and fome adjacent Woods, had not then a Tree capable 
to bear Acorns; Yet, that very Park Ihave feer full of great Oaks, and 
moft of them inthe extreameft Wane of decay. The Trunk of one of 
thee Oaks afforded fo much Timber, as upon the place mould have 
yielded 15 lt. and did compleatly {eat with Waine-{cot Pues a whole 
Church: You may pleafe (fayshe, writing to Sir Rob. AMorray) to 
remember when you were here, you took notice of a large Tree, newly 
fallen 3 When it was wrought up, it proved very hollow and unfound 

One of its cavities contayn 'd two Hogs-heads of Water, Another was 

filled with better fiuff, Wax and Hony 5 Notwithftanding all defects, 

it yielded,befides three Tun of Timber, 23 Cords of Wood + Lut my 

cin Trees are but Chips in comparifon of a Tree in the Neighbour- 
hood, i# which every fcot forward one with another , was half a Tun 

of Timber, It bore 5 foot {quare, 40 foot long 5 It conte in'd 20 Tun 

of Timber, moft of it fold for 205. per Tuns befides that the Boughs 

afforded 25 Cords of Fuel-wood 5 This was call'd the Lady-Oak - 

is’t not pitty fuch goodly creatures fhould be devoted to Vulcane ? 

éc, So tar this noble Gezt. to whichI would add Dire , a deep. 
Execration of Iron-Mills,and 1 had almoft fayd Iron-Mafters too 
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QOS €g05 fed motos préftat componere———~ 


for I fhould never finifh to purfue thefe Infiances through our once 
goodly Alagazines of Tineber for all ules, growing in this our native 
Country, comparable (asl faid) to any we can produce of elder 
times and that not only (though chiefly) for the encourage. 
ment of Planters, and Prefervers of one of the moft excellent » and 


neceflary Adaterials in the World for the benefit of Man; but to — 


evince the continu’d vigor of Nature, and to reproach the want of 
Indufiry in this Age of ours; and (that we may return to the Argu- 
ment of this large Chapter) to affert the procerity , and ftature of 
Trees from their very great Antiquity : For certainly, ifthat be true, 
which is by divers affirmed concerning the Quercetum of Mambre 


(where the Patriarch entertain’d his Angelical Guefts) recorded by . 


Exfebius to have continued till the time of Conftantine the Great, 
WE are not too prejudicately , to cenfure what has been produc’d 
for the proofs of their Antiquity; nor for my part, do I much 
queftion the Authorities: But let this fuffice; what has been pro- 
duc’d being only an hiftorical fhecwlation , of more encouragement 
haply then other #/ , but fuch as was pertinent to the Jubject under 
confideration, as well as what I am about to add concerning the 
Texture, and fimilar parts ofthe body of Trees, which may alfo hold 
in fhrubs,and other /igzows plants; becaufe it isbotha curiows, and 
Rational account of their Avatomization , and worthy of the faga- 
cious Izquiry of that incomparably learned Perfon , Dr. Goddard, 
as I find it entered amongft other of thofe precious ColleFions of 
this Llluftriows Society. 

19. The Trunk or bough of a Tree being cut tranfwerfely plain 
and {mooth fheweth feveral Circles or Rings more or lefs Orbicular, 
according to the external figure , in fome parallel proportion , one 
without the other, from the cextre of the Wood to the infide of the 
Bark, dividing the whole into fo many circular fpaces. Thee 
Rings are more large, grofs ,and diftinét in colour and fubftance in 
fome kind of Trees, generally in fuch as grow to a great bulk ina 
fhort time, as Fir, 4/h, &c, {maller or lefs diftin& in thofe that ei- 
ther notall, or ina longer time grow great 5 as Quince,Holly, Box, 
Lignum-vite, Ebony, and the like fad colour’d and hard woods; fo 
that by the largene(s , or fmallnefle of the Rings, the quicknefs , or 
flownefs of the growth of any Tree may perhaps at certainty be 
eftimated. 

Thefe /paces are manifeftly broader onthe one fide, then on the 
other, efpecially the more ourer, to a double proportion, or more ; 
the inner being neer an equality. 

Itis afferted,that the larger parts of thefe Rings are on the South 
and funny fide of the Tree (which is very rational and probable) 
infomuch,that by cutting a Tree tranfverfe,and drawing a diametre 
through the broadeft and narrowett parts of the Rings, a Meridian 
line may be defcribed. 
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The outer {paces are generally narrower then the inner, not 
onely intheir narrower fides, but alfo on their broader, compared 
with the fame fides of the inner : Notwithftanding which , they 
are for the moft part, if not altogether , bigger upon the whole 
account, | 

Of thefe fpaces, the outer extremities in Fir, and the like woods, 
that have them larger and grofier, are more denfe, hard, and com- 
pact ; the inner more foft and {pungy 3 by which difference of 
fabftance it is, that the Rings themfelves come to be diftinguifhed. 

According as the bodies and boughs of trees, or feveral parts 
of the fame, are bigger , or lefler, fo is the zumber, as well as the 
breadth of the circular {paces greater Or lefle ; and the like,accord- 
ing tothe age, efpecially the number. 

It is commonly, and very probably afferted, that a Tree gains a 
new one every year. In thebody of a great Oak in the Newsboy 
cut tranfverfly even (where many of the Trees are accounted to be 
{ome hundreds of years old ) three, and four hundred have been 
diftinguifh’d, In a Fer-tree, which is faid to have juft fo many 
rows of boughs about it, as itis of years growth, there has been 
obferved jutt ove lefie, immediately above one row , then imme- 
diately below : Hence fome probable account may be given of 
the difference between the outer,and the inner parts of the Rings, 
that the outermoft being newly produced in the Summer , the ex- 
teriox fuperficies is condens‘d in the “Vanier. 

20. Inthe young branches and twigs of Trees there is a pith in 
the middle, which in fome, as 4/h, and efpecially E/der, equals, or 
exceeds in dimenfions the reft of the fubftance, but waxes leffe as 
they grow bigger, and in the great boughs and trunk fcarce is to be 
found : This gives way for the growth of the inward Rixgs y 
which at firft were leffe thanthe outer (as may be feen in any {hoot 
of the firft year) and after grow thicker, being it felf abjum'd, 
or perhaps converted into V Voods asit is certain Cartilages or 
Grifiles ave into bones (in the bodies of Animals) from which 
to ienfethey differ even asmuch as pith from /Vood, 

Thefe Rings or {paces appearing upon tranfverfe Sedion (asthey 
appear eliptical upon oblique, and {trait lines upon direct Sedioz ) 
are no other than the extremities of fo many Integuments , invelt- 
ing the whole Tree, and ( perhaps ) alt the boughs that are of the 
fame age with any of them, cr older. ) 

The growth of Trees Augmentation in all dimenfions is acquired, 
not onely by acceffzon of anew Integument yearly, but alfo by the 
Reception of nourifhment into the Pores, and fubftance of the reft, 
upon which they alfo become thicker ; not only thofe towards the 
middle, but alfothe reft , in a thriving Tree : Yet the principal 
growth is between the bark and body,by acceffion of a new Integu- 
ment yearly y ag hath been mentioned : Whence the cutting of 
the bark of any tree or bough round about, will certainly kill it. 

The bark of a Tree is diftinguifhed into Rings, or Integuments 
no lefle than the Wood,though much fmaller or thinner, and there- 
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fore not diftinguifhable,except in the thick barks of great old Trees, 
and toward the énfide next the wood; the outer parts drying and 
breaking with innumerable fares, growing wider and deeper, as 
the body of the Tree grows bigger, and mouldering away on the 
out fide. . 

Though it cannot appear by reafon of the continual decay of 
it upon the account aforefaid 5 yet it is probable, the bark of a Tree 
hath had fucceflively as many Integuments asthe wood; and that 
it doth grow by acquifition of a ew one yearly on the infide,as the 
wood doth on the out-fide ; fo that the chief way,and conveyance 
of nourifhmént to both the wood and the bark,is between them both. 

The leaft bud appearing onthe body of a Tree, doth as it were 
make perforation through the feveral Integuments tothe middle , 
or very neer 5 which partis as it were,a Root of the bough into the 
body of the Tree; and after becomes a Avot, more hard then the 
other wood: And when itis larger, maniteftly fhewing it felf alfo 
to confi{t of feveral Integuments, by the circles appearing init, as 
in the body: more hard, probably; becaufe ftreightned in room 
for growth 5 as appears by its diftending , buckling, as it were, 
the Integuments of the wood about it; fo implicating them the mores; 
whence a Anotty piece of wood is fo much harder to cleave. 

It is probable, that a Cyexce or Bud upon Graffixg, or Inoculating, 
doth, as it were, Root it felf into the ffock in the fame manner as 
the branches , by producing a kind of knot. Thus far the accurate 
Doctor. 

21. To which permit me to addonely ( inreference to the Cir- 
cles we have been fpeaking of ) what another curious lequirer fug- 
gefts tous; samely, That they are caus’d by the Pores of the wood, 
through which the Sap afcends in the {ame manner as betwen the 
Wood andthe Bark; and that in fome Trees, the bark adheres tothe 
mood, as the Integuwents of Wood cleave to one another, and may 
be feparated from each other asthe bark from the outward-moft ; 
and being thus parted, will be found on their ow#t-fides to repre- 
fent the Colour of the outer-moft, contiguous to the bark; and 
on the gamer fides, to hold the Colour of the inner fide 
of the bark, and all to have adeeper , or lighter hue on their 
inner-fide, as the Bark is on that part more or lefs tinged ; which tins 
Gure is fuppos'd to proceed from the a/cendent Sap, Moreover, by 
cutting the branch,the afcending Sap may be examin‘d as well as the 
Circles : \tis probable, the more frequent the Circles, the larger, 
and more copioufly the /zquor willafcend into it, the fewer, the 
fooner defcend from it. That a Braxch of three Circles cut off at 
Spring, the Sap afcending will be found at Afichaelwaffe enfuing 5 
cut again inthe fame branch, or another of equal bigneffle, to 
have ove more than it had at Spring; and either at Spring or Fall 
tocarry a Circle of Pricks next the bark, at other feafons a cir- 
cle of wood onely next it. But bere the Comparifon muft be made 
with diftinétion ; for {ome Trees do probably fhoot new tops yearly 
till a certain period,and not after; and fome have perhaps their 3 
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clesintheir branches decreafed from their Bodies tothe extreami- 


ty of the branch, in fuch Oeconomy and Order ;that (for inftance) 


an Apple-tree shoot of this year has one Circle of Pricks or wood \els, 
than the Graft of two years growthsand that of t wo years growth, 
may the next year have one Circle more than it had the laft year 5 
but this onely till chat Branch fhoot no more Grafts , and then ‘tis 
doubtful whether the outmoft ¢mwig obtain any more Circles, or re- 
main ata fay, onely nourifbed, not augmented in the Circles. It 
would alfo be inquird, whether the Circles of Pricks increafe not 
till Mid/immer and after, and the Circles of Wood from thence, to 
the following Spring 2 But this may fuffice, unleffe I fhould fub- 
Oyn, 

* a, The vegetative motionof Plants, with the diagrams of the 
fefuite Kercher, where he difcourfes of their ftupendious Aagne- 
tifies,@c. could there any thing material be added to what has al- 
ready been foingenioufly inquir’d into : therefore let us proceed 
to their Felling. 

23- It fhould bein this ffatus, vigour and perfection of Trees, 
thata Felling fhould be celebrated; fince whiles our Woods are 
growing it is pity, and indeed too foon ; and when they are decay- 
ing, too late : Ido not pretend that a man ( who has occafion 
for Timber ) is obliged to attend fo many ages ere he fell his Treess 
but I doby this infer,how highly neceflary it were,that men fhould 
perpetually be Planting ; that fo pofferity might have Trees fit for 
their fervice of competent, thatis, of a middle growth and age, 
which it is impoffible they fhould have, if we thus continue to 
deftroy our Woods,without this providential Planting in their {tead, 
and felling what we do cut down, with great difcretion, and re- 
gard of the future. 

24. Suchtherefore as we fhall perceive to decay are firlt to be 
pick'd out for the 4x3 and thenthofe which are in their {tate , or 
approaching to it; but the very thriving, and manifeftly impro- 
ving, indulg’d asmuchas poffible. But to explore the goodnefs 
and fincerity of a ftaxding-Tree,is not the eafieft thing in the worlds 
we fhall anon have occafion to mention my L. Bacoz’s Experiment 
to dete the hollomnefe of Timber : But there is doubtlefle none 
more infallible, thanthe borimgit with a middling Piercer made 
Auger fafhion , and by frequent pulling out, and examining what 
fubftance comes along with it, as thofe who bore the Earth to 
explore what Adinerals the placeis impregn’d with, and as found 
Cheefes are tafted : Some againthere are who by digging a little 
about the Roots will pronounce fhrewdly concerning the féate of 
a Tree; andif they find him perifhd at the top (for Trees dye up- 
ward as Mendo from the feet) be fure the caufe lies deep, for "tis 
everamark of great decayinthe Roots. Thereis alfo a {welling 
Vein which difcovers it felf eminently above the reft of the flew, 
though like the reft, invefted with barks , and which frequently 
circles about and embraces the tree, like a branch of Izy, which . 
isan infallible indication of Hollomnefe and hypocrifie within, 
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25. The time of the year for this deftructive work is not ufual- 
ly till about the end of April (at which feafon the bark does com- 
monly rife freely ) though the opinions and practife of men have 
been very different : Vitruvius is for an Autumnal fall; others 
advile December and Fanuary : Cato was of opinion trees {hould 
have firft born their fruit, or, at leaft, not till full ripe,which agrees 
with that of the Archite = And though Timber wnbarked be in- 
deed more obnoxious to the Worm, and to contract fomewhat a 
darker hue ( which is the reafon fo many have commended the fea. 
fou when it will moft freely /frip ) yet were this to be rather con- 
fider'd for fuch trees as one would leave round, and unfquar'd ; 
fince we find the wild Oak, and many other forts, fe//’d over late, 
and when the /ap begins to grow proud, to be very fubjeét to the 
worm , whercas, being cut about mid Winter, it neither cafts rifts, 
nor imines; becaufe the cold of the Winter does both dry, and con- 
folidate ; whiles in fbring, and when pregnant, fo much of the vit- 
tue goes into the leaves and branches - Happy therefore were it 
for our Tiwber , fome real Invention of Tanning without fo much 
Bark (as the Honourable Mr. Charles Howard has moft ingenioufly 
offer'd ) were become univerfal, that Trees being more early fel- 
led, the Timber might be better JSeafon'd and condition d for its ya- 
rious Ufes, But as thecuftom is, men have now timeto fe// their 
Woods, even from Mid-winter to the Spring; but never any after 
the Summer Solftice, 

26. Then for the Age of the Atcon » it has religioufly been ob- 
ferv’d 3 and that Dianes prefidency in Sylvis was not fo much cele= 
brated to credit the fions of the Poets » as for the Dominion of 
that moift Plawet, and her influence over Tizber - For my part, I 
am not fo much inclin'd to thefe Criticifize,that 1 fhould altogether 
govern a Felling at the pleafure of this mutable Lady; however 
there is doubtlefle fome regard to be had 9 


Nor is't in vain Signs fall and rife to note, 


The O/d Rules are thefe : 

Fellin the decreafé, or four dayes after conjunGion of the two 
great Luminaries; fome the laft quarter of It; or (as Pliny) in 
the very article of the change, if poffible; which hapning ( faith 
he ) inthe laft day of the Winter Solftice , that Tinher will prove 
ammortal: At leaft fhould it be from the twentiet) tothe thirtieth 
day, according to Columella : Cato four dayes after the Ful, as far 
better forthe growth : But all viminious Trees flente Luna; 
fuch as Sales, Birch, Poplar, 8c. Vegetins tor Ship timber, fromthe 
fifteenth co the twenty fifth , the Atoon as before ; but never during 
the Increafe, Trees being then moft abounding with moifture, which 
is the onely fource of putrefaction : And yet ’tis affirm’d upon un- 
queftionable Experience, that Timber cut at any feafon of the year, 
inthe O/d Afooz, or Jatt Quarter, when the Wind blows Wefterly ; 
proves as fownd, and good as at any other period whatfoever ; nay, 
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allthe whole Summer long y as in any Month of the Tear 5 which 
for that it may be of great #e on fome publike emergencies y I 
thought fitto communicate. 

27. Then for the temper, and time of day : The Wind \ow, nei- 
ther Eaft nor Weft (but Weft of the two ) the Eaf? being moft per- 
nicious, and expofing it to the worms ; and for which the beft cure 
is, the plentiful fobbing it in water ; neitherin frofy, wet, or dewy 
weather; and therefore never in a Fore-noon. Laftly, touching 
the /peciessF ell Fir when it begins to fpringsnot only becaule it will 
then beft quit its coat and ftrips but for that they hold it will never 
decaysn water ; which howloever Theophraftus deduce from the 
old Bridge made of this material over a certain River in Arcadia, 
cut inthis feafor , ishardly fufficient to fatisfie our inquiry. 

8. Previous to this work of Fellingisthe advice of our Coun- 
tryman Afarkbam , and it isnot to be rejected : Survey ( faith he) 
your Woods as they {tand,immediately after Chriftmas, and then di- 
vide the fpecies in your mind 5 (Ladd rather in fome Note-Book , 
or Tablets) and confider for what purpofes every feveral kind is molt 
nfeful, which you may find in the feveral Chapters of this Difcourfe 
under every Head. _ After this, reckon the bad and good together, 
fo as one may put off the other, without being fore'd to glean your 
Woods of all your beft Tiwber. This done (or before) you fhall 
acquaint yoar felf with the marketable prices of the Countrey where 
your Fell is made, and that of the feveral forts; as what fo many 
inches or foot fquare and long is worth for the feveral imploy- 
ments: What Planks , what other {cantlings,for fo many Spoaks, 
Naves, Rings, Pales, Spars,@rc.as fuppofe it were 4fh , to fet apart 
the Jargef# tor the Wheel-wright, the fizalleft for the Cooper, and that 
of ordinary fcantling for the Ploughs, and the brafh to be kidded, 
and fold by the hundred , or thoufand , and fo all other forts ot 
Timber, viz. large, middling fiuff, and Poles, &c. allowing the waffe 
for the charges of Felling, ere. all which you fhall compute with 


‘greater certainty, if you have leifure , and will take the pains 


to examine fome of the trees either by your own Fathom s or 
( more accurately ) by gérting it about with a firing, and fo redu- 
cing it to the /guare,éc.by which means you may give aneer guefs: 
or, you may mark fuchas you intend to Fell; and then begin your 
fale about Candlemas till the Spring; before which you muft not 
(according as our Cuffomis) lay the Ax to the Root ; though fome 
for particular imployments , as for Timber tomake Plows, Carts 
Axel-trees, Naves, Harrows, and the like Husbandry-tools , do fre- 
quently cut in Odfeber. 

Being now entering with your Workmen, one of the firft, and 
moft principal things, is, the skilful disbranching of the Boal of all 
{uch Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the F all,;wherein much 
forecatt and skill is requir’d of the Wood-man 3, {o many excellent 
trees being utterly {poiled for want of this onely confideration : 
And therefore in arms of Timber, which are very great, chop a 
nick under it clof= to the Boal, fo meeting it withthe downright 
ftrokes,it will be fever'd without /plicing. 29. Some. 


— 
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29. Some there are whocut a 4erf round the body, almoft to 
the very pitch, or heart, and {0 let it remaina while; by this means 
todrain away the moifture, which will diftill out of the wounded 
Veins, andis chiefly proper for the moifter fort of Trees: And in 
this work the very 4x will well tell you the difference of the Sex; 
the Aale being fomuch harder, and browner than the Female : 
But here ( and wherever we {peak thus of Plants) youare to un- 
derftand the analogical, not proper diftinction, 

30. But thatnone may wonder why in many Authours of good 
note, we find the Fruit-bearers of fome Trees call'd Males, and not 
rather Females, as particularly the Cyprefe, &c, This prepoftrous 
denomination had \ read it fourle from very antient Cxftom, and 
was firft begun in Zeypt ( Diodorus ayes inGreece) where we are 
told, that the Father onely was efteem’d the fole .4uthour of Gexe= 
ration , the Mother contributing only Receptacle and Nutrition to 
the Of-/pring, which legitimated their ~ixtures as well with their 
Slaves as Free-women : And upon this account it was , that even 
Trees bearing Fruit, were among{t them reputed Males , and the 
fierile and barren ones, for Females; and we are not ignorant, how 
learnedly this doérize has been lately reviv'd by fome of our moft 
celebrated Phyficians : But fince the fame Arguments do not altoge- 
ther quadrate in Trees, where the Coition is not fo fenfible € what- 
ever they pretend of the Palzes,cc. and other amorous intertwin. 
ing of Roots) in my opinion we might with more reafon call that 
the Female which bears any eminent Fruit or Seed 9 and them Auales 
who produce none : But fometimes too the rudene €,or lefie afperity 
of the /eaves, bark, and grain, nay their Atedical operations, may 
defervethe diftindion, to which Ariftotle adds Branchineffe , lefle 
moifiure, quick maturity, @c. 1,1. de Pl. c, 3- All which feems 
to be moft confpicuous in Pluvs-trees, Hollys, Afhes, Quince, Pears, 
and many other forts 5 not to infift on fuch as may be compell'd 
even tochange, asit were, their Sex by Graffing and artificial lm- 
provements: ButTonely hint it, and return to 

31. Feling,which fhould be as clofe to the ground as poflible may 
be,if you defign a revafcency fromthe Roots ; unlefle you will grab 
for a total deftrudction, or the ufe of that part we have already 
mention‘d, fo far fuperiour in goodneffe to what is more remote 
from the Root, and befides the longer you cut and convert the Tix. 
ber, the better for many wfés. Some are of Opinion, that the /eed- 
ling Oak thould never be cut to improve his boa/; becaufe,fay they, 
it produces a reddith wood not {o acceptable to the Workman ; and 
that the Tree which grows on the head of his Atother does feldot 
prove good Timber : Itis obferv’d, indeed, that one foot of Tim- 
ber near the Roat ( though divers I know who otherwife opine ) 
and (whichis the proper Aerfe, or cutting place ) is worth three 
farther off ; And haply,the facceffor is more apt to be tender, then 
what was cut off to give it place; but let this be enquir'd into 
at Jeifure. 

32. When your Tree isthus proftrate, We off the bark; por 

ec 
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fet it fo asit may bett dry then cleanfe the Boal of the branches 
which were Jeft, and faz it into lengths for the fquaring, to which 
belongs the Aeafure, and Girth (as our Workmen callit ) whichI 


refer tothe Bayer, and to many fubfidiary Books lately Printed, - 


wherein it is taught by a very familiar Calcule Mechanical and eafie 
Method. : | 

33. But by none in my apprehenfion fet forth , in 8 more 
facile and accurate way than what that Induftrious A¢athematici- 
an Mr. Leybourn has Publifh'd , in his late Line of Proportion made 
Eafie, and other his Labours; where he treats as well of the 
Square asthe Round , as tis applicable to Boards and Superficials, 
and to Timber which is hew'd or lefle rough, in fo Eafte a Method, 
as nothing can be more defired. 1 know our ordinary Carpenters, 
ec, have generally upon their Rulers a Line, which they ufual- 
ly call Gunters-Line 5 but they few of them, underftand how to 
Work fromit : And divers Countrey Gentlemen , Stewards, and 
Wood-men , when they are to Meafure Rough Timber upon the 
Ground , confide much to the Girt, which they do with a firing 
at about four, or five foot diftance from the Root or Great Fx- 
tream 1 Of the Strings length, they take a quarter for the true 
Square , which is fo manifeftly erroneous, that thereby they 
make every éree fo meafur'd, more than a fift part lefle than re- 
allyit is. This miftake would therefore be reformed ; and it were 
C1 conceive ) worth the Seller's while to infpe& it, ccording- 
ly: Their Argument is, hat when the Bark, of a Tiveis ftrippd, 
and the Body hew'd to a Square , it will then hold . ut no more 
meafure ; that which is cut off being onely fit for Fuel, and the 
Expenle of Squaring cofts more than the Chips are worth. But 
let us however Convince them of this Errour by confronting Mr. 
Leybourns Tables, 


PROB. I. 


A Tree being 68 Inches about , to find how much thereof in 
Length will, make one foot {quare. _ 
SOL. 


A fourth part of 60 Jxches, is 15, which they take for the due 
Square 3 wherefore look for 15 Inches ( viz. one foot three 
Inches ) inthe firft Column of the firft Table , and oppofite to it 


«nthe fecond Column, you fhall find 7 Inches, 6 tenth parts of an. 


ech (which is fomewhat above balf an Inch ) will make ove foot 
fquare. Again, 


PROB. If. 
ATree being 136 Inches about, and 9 Foot in length, to know 


how many folid Feet the Zree contains ¢ 
SOL, 
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SOL. 


The fourth part of 136 is 34 éxches in the firlt Coluen of the {e- 
cond Table, and 9 footin the head of it; and oppofite to the 34 
inches, and under g foot,you thall nd 72. 25. (viz: 72 foot +) and 
for fo much you may fell it, and no more , which is yet lefs than the 
true content by above a fifth part. 

But fuppofing (as they ought to do) there were no fuch Wafte 
asis pretended 5 you will find by the third Tzb/e, how much in 
length of any Cylexdrical Timber, whofe Girt is known, will make a 

foot folid , and confequently , detect the Error of the former cufto« 
mary practife, | 


PROB, IIL 


A Tree being 60 Inches circumference, to know how much theres ~ 


of will make a cubical foot. 
§ OL. 


Find 60 inches inthe firft Columz 5 and oppofite to it in the fe- 
cond Column, you fhall find o- 6-0 which isto fay, 6 inches one- 
ly: The ‘onfe@arie is, that 6 izchesin length of a Tree 60 inches 
- circumferen >, willmake a foot folid: Whereas by the other ufual 
procedure, you found there muft be 7 ixches and above half an 
inch, to make fomuchs which is above an zxzch and half too much 
in every foots length , and what that amounts to in many feet ‘tis 
eafy to imagine, 

So fuppofe a Tree be but 29 zaches in circumference, the fame Ta- 
ble willin like manner fhew, that it requires but « foot 2ixches and 
3 tenth parts of an iach in length,to make it a foot folid of Timber ; 
and thus of any number as far as you will inlarge your Table. 

But then imagine that the fides of the /quare at the extremities of 
“. ard Timber are unequal, as frequently it happens,by fometimies 
5, 65 10, or more inches difference: Some 4rtificers think they en- 
counter this well enough by adding the two fides together, and ta- 
king the ~oitie of the fide for the true {quare: But this is as erro- 
neows as the other; efpecially, if the fides differ confiderably. 
v. g. Let one fide be 30 inches, and the other 138,thefe added make 
213, the halt whereof is 1064, which they eftimate for the #r#e 
fquare; whereas intruth , the right {quare is 74 ixches , and one 
tenth part; which demonftrates the error to be 32 éches and 4 
tenths. . 

To reforme therefore this egregious miffake , the fourth Table 
may be calculated to what number of iaches you defire : Example. 


Z 2 PROB, 


— 
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PROB. iv. 


one fide of n fquare of Timber containing 16 i#ches , and th 
other 25 2 to find the fide of a Jquare equal unto it, 


§ 0 £. 


Firft, find 16 iaches in the fourth Table, oppofite to it you have 
this number 120411. Then find out 2§ inches, and oppofite to that 
occurs 139794 which added , produces 260205, and the half of tt 
4301623. Find inthe Table this Number (or theneereft you can to 
it) and you will fee it to ftand again{t 20 izches; whichis the true 

aware of fuch an unequal d-fided piece of Timber, 
16—120411 
25339794 
fita———- 260205 
20—— 1301027 

Note,In thele Infiances’tts fuppos'd the Tree meafur'd to carry the 
fame Proportion of /qrare throughout the Piece, which in almoft all 
Trees that are confiderably long , does not hold, by reafon of its con- 
tinual tapering , which muft needs caufe a great difference inthe 
fquares at either extream. Our common Workemen do , to adjuft 
this, for the moft part, choofe the moft likely place about the mid- 
dieof the Tree, and take its fguare there 3 But this is alfo an Error: 
Therefore in {uch Trees , meafure the /quare at both ends , and add 
the fides of the two fquares together , and half that length fhall be 
the true fquare which the Tree does carry throughout. E. g. 

Suppole a Tree have that fide of the /quare at the But-end 32 
inches, and at the fwaller end 22 onely 5 Thofe added , will make 
55 inches, andthe moitie of that 275, which is the true fide of the 
fquare, with which, and the length , you may find by the fecohd Ta- 
ble the juft content. 

And, in-cafe your Tree be longer than the Table providesfor (as 
for example inthis fecond Table it proceeds but to 10 foot ) take 
the balf., or fo many times 10 foot , as its length contains, and the 
‘odd feet, if they happen, by themfelves. /. g. 

Suppofe a Tree being 31 inches {quare, is 47 foot long 5 have re- 
courle to 10 foot in the fecond Table, and oppofite to 31 in the iach 
Column, youl find 64. foot, 60 parts under the Column 10: put this 
down as many times as any tens occur in your 47 foot (which was 
the length of that Tree, and by-the fame Table the odd 7 will give 
you 45 feet 22 parts, which fum’d together,amount to 303 feet, 62 
parts, iz. half a foot and half'a quarter of a foot, By this 4<ethod 
proceed for any length what{oever. 

There remains but ove operation more , which our Tineber. max 
can much ftand in weed of direfion ins and that is, tor the Adeqfure 
of Planks ; becaufe we have occaftor fometimes to faw them inthe 
Wood: We will therefore add one Table more of that, and fo dil- 
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PROB. . 


A Plank or Boardbeing 9 inches broad: to find how much in 
lengt will make one foot. 


SOL. 


Firft find out 9 izches in the firft Colvwn; oppofite to that,in the 
fecond Column, you thall meet 1, 4. 0. which imports 1 foot, 
4 inches: {o much then in /ength ofa Plank or Board g inches broad, 
muit go to make a foot: Soas every 16 inches in length, is a foot of 
Plank, and confequently , every 8 inches , half a foot 5 every 4 
inches a quarter,&c. Thus again,it a Board hold 2 foot and 3 inches 
in breadth 3 §2#ches and g tenth parts of an inch in length will 
make a fquare fuperficial foot of Plank, @ fic de cateris, 
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34. If you are to remove your Timber , let the Dew be firlt of, 
and the Sonth-wind blow before you dram it : neither fheuld you 
by any means put it to ufe for three, or four zzonths after , unlefs 
great neceflity urge you 4 as it did Duzlins , who In the Punic War 
built his Fleet of Zizber betore it was feajow d , being not above 
two months from the very Felling to the Launching : and as were 
alfo thofe Navies of Hiero after torty days ; and that of Scipio , in 
the third Carthaginean War , from the very F ore tothe Sea. July 
is a good time for bringing home your fel’d Timber: But concern 
ing the Time and Seafon ot Felling,a juft Treatife might be written ; 
Let the Learned therefore confult Vitruvius particularly on this ube 
jedt.l.2.c.19.Alfo M.Cato c.17. Plin..16.c.3\.Conflantinus and Heron, 
1.3.de RR, Veget. l, 4. €.35- Columella 1. 3. ¢.2. but efpecially the 
moft ample Theophraflus quvv isseias. 1. 5. Note , that a7#z of Tim- 
ber is forty folid Fect, a Load fifty. 

35. To make excellent Boards and Planks , ’tis the advice of 
fome, youfhould Bark your Trees in a fit feafon, and fo Jet them 
{tand naked a full year before the felling 5 and in fome cafes , and 
grounds, it may be profitable : Butlet thefe, with what has been 
already faid inthe foregoing Chapters of the feveral hinds, fuflice 
for this Article: 1 fhalladd one Advertifement of Caution to thofe 
Noble perfons, and others who have Groves and Trees of orna- 
ment neer their boufes, and in their Gardens in London , and the 
Circle of it; efpecially, if they be of great flature , and well 
grown 3 fuch as are the Groves in the feveral Inns of Court; nay, 
even that (comparatively , new Plantation) in my Lord of Bed- 
fords Garden, &c. and wherever they ftand in the more interiour 
parts of the City; that they be not over hafty , or by any means 
perfwaded to cut down any of their old Trees , upon hope of new 
more fourifhing Plantations; thickning , or repairing deformi- 
ties ; becaufe they grew fo well when firft they were fet: It is to 
be confider'd how exceedingly that pernicious fwouk of the Sea- 
- coalisincreas'd in, and about London fince they were firlt planted, 
and the buildings environing them, and inclofing it in amongft 
them, which does fo univerlally contaminate the 4ir, that what 
Plantations of Trees {hall be now begun inany of thofe places, will 
have much ado, great difficuley , and require a long time , to be 
brought to any tolerable perfection: Therefore let them make 
much of what they have; and though I difcourage none , yet can 
animate none to cat down the old. 

36. And here might now come in a pretty fpeculation y what 
fhould be the Reafon after generall Fellings and Extirpations of vatt 
Woods of one fpecies , the next fpontaneows fucceflion thould be of. 
quite a different fort? We {ee indeed fomething of this in our Gar- 
dens and Corne fields (as the beft of Poets witnefles) but that may 
be much imputed to the alteration, by improvement, or detriment 
of the Soyle and other Acctdents: whatever the Cau/e may be,fince 
it appears not in any univerfal decay of Nature ({ufliciently explo- 
ded,) I hall onely here produce matter of Faé?, and that it ordina- 


rily 
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rily happens: As infome goodly Woods formerly belonging to my 
Grandfather that were all of Oak; after felling, they univerfally 
{prung up Beech ; and ‘tis affirm'd by general Experience , that af- 
ter Beech , Birch fucceeds ; as in that famous Wood -at Daryway on 
the River Tindarne inthe Province of Moray in Scotland, where no- 
thing had grown but Oak in a Wood three wiles in length, and hap- 
pily more Southerly, it might have been Beech , and not Birch ‘till 
the third degradation, Birches familiarly grow out of o/d and de. 
cay d'Oaks ; but whence this Sympathy and affection fhould pro- 
ceed, is more difficult to refolve, inas much as we do not detect 
any fo prolifical , and eminent Seed in that Tree. Some Accidents 
of this nature may be imputed to the Winds , and the Birds who 
frequently have been known to wafte and convey Seeds to places 
widely dffzant, as we have touch’d in the Chapter of Firs ,&c, Sed. 
4. Holly has been feento grow out of 4, as 4/hout of feverall 
Trees, efpecially Hei-Thorn ; nay, inanold rotten Afh-fiump ina 
place where no Afhes at all grew by many miles in the whole Coux- 
dy: And Ihave had it confidently aflerted by Perfos of undoubted 
truth, that they have feen a Tree cut inthe middle, whofe heart was 
Afh-wood , and the exteriour part Ozk, and this in Northampton 
foire: And why not as well (though with fomething more difficul- 
ty? ) as througha Willow, whofe Body it has been obferved to pe- 
netrate even to the Earth 2? obtruding the Wil/ow quite out of its 
place, of which a pretty Exblem might be conceiv’d: But I purfue 
thefe Inftances ne farther , concluding this Chapter with the Norway 
Engine, or Saw-Mill, to be either moved with the force of Water,or 
Wind, &c, for the more expedite cwting and converting of Timber, 
to which we will add another , for the more facile perforation and 
boring of Elms, or other Timber to make Pipes and Aquedutts, and 
the excavating of Columns to preferve their Shafts trom fplitting, 
to which otherwife they are obnoxious, 

The Frames of both thefe Inflruments difcover themfelves fuffi- 
ciently to the eye and therefore will need the lefs defcription ; 
There is yet this reformation from thofe which they ule borh in 
Norway and Switzerland 5 That whereas they make the Timber ap- 
proach the Sawes,by certain indented Wheels with a Rochet (which 
is frequently out of order) there isin the frff Figure a tubftivution 
of two Counterpoifes of about three hundred pound weight, each, 
as you may fee at A.A, faftning the Cords to which they append, at 
the extreams of two movable pieces of Timber , which flide on twa 
other pieces of fixed Wood, by the ayd of certain fmall Pallys,;which 
you may imagine to be within an Hinge in the Houfe or Mill, by 
which means the Weights continually draw, and advance the mo- 
ving pfeces of Wood, and confequently the Timber to be /iit, faftned 
*twixt the faid Pieces , towards the Teeth of the Saws , rifing, and 
falling as the motion of the Wheele dire€ts; And on this Frame you 
may put four or five Saws, or more if you pleafe, and place them 
at what Intervals you think fit , according to the dimenfions which 
you defigne in cutting the pret; for your #/e; and when the piece 
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is fawn, then one or two men witha Lever , muft turn a Roller, to 
which there is annext a ftrong Cord , which will draw back the 
Piece, and lift up the Counter-poife and fo the piece put a little to- 
wards one fide, dire&t the Saws againft another. ; 
The fecond Figure for Boring , confilts of an Ax-tree, to which 
3s faftned a Wheel of fix and thirty Teeth, or more, 28 the velocity 
ofthe Water-motion requires ; for ifit be ow , more Teeth are re- 
ile | There muft alfo be a Pznion of fix, turn’d by the faid in- 
ented Wheel : Then to the Ax-tree of the Pémion is to be fixt 2 long 
Auger, asin letter A, which nmift paffe through the hole B, to be 
opened and clos'd_ as occafion requires, fomewhat like a Tursers 
Zathe : The Tree or piece of Timber to be Bored, is to be plac’ on 
the Frame C.D, fo as the Frame may eafily flide by the help of cer- 
tain {mall Wheels, which are in the hollow of it,and turn upon ftrong 
Pins, foasthe Work-man may hove forwards, or draw the Tree 
back, after ‘tis faftned to the Frame 5 that fo the 4uger turning,the 
end of the Tree may be applied toit; ftill remembring to draw it 
back at every progreffe of three or four inches which the Auger 
makes for the clenfing it from the Chips , leaft the Auger break : 
Continue this work tillthe Tree, or piece of Timber be bored as 
far as you think convenient, and when you defire to inlarge the 
hole, change your Auger Bits asthe Figure reprefents them. 
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To thefe we might add feverall more, as they are defcribed by 
Beffon, Ramelli, Cane, and others; as likewife Cranes and Machines 
for the eafier Elevation, Moving , and Tranfporting of Tineber , but 
they are now become familiar, and therefore 1 omit them. 


ee 6) ee os a 
CHAP. XXXI. 


Of Timber the Seafoning and Ufes, and of Fuel. 


“as it is certain and Demonfirable that all Arts and Artifans 
whatfoever, muft faile and ceafe, if there were no Timber and 
Wood ina Nation (for he that fhall take his Pew, and begin to fet 
down what Art, Mdfterie, or Trade belonging any way to human 
life, could be maintain’d and exercis’d without Wood , will quickly 
find that I fpeak no Paradox) I fay , when this fhall be well confe- 
der'd, it willappear , that we had better be without Gold, than 
without Timber : This contemplation, and the univerfal ufe of that 
precious Material ( which yet is not of univerfal #/é *till it be duly 
prepar'd) has mov’d me to defign a folemn Chapter for the feafon- 
ing as well as to mention fome farther particular Applications of it. 
We have before fpoken concerning fome preparations of fianding 
Trees defign’d for Timber, by a half-cutting disbarking , and the 
{eafons of drawing, and ufing it. 

2, Lay up your Timber very dry, in an airy place (yet out of 
the Wind or Sun ) and not ftanding upright, butlying along one 
piece upon another, interpofing fome fhert blocks between them, 
to preferve them froma certain mouldinefe which they ufually con - 
tra@t while they fweat, and which frequently produces a kind of 
fungus, efpecially if there be any fappy parts remaining. 

3, Some thereare yet, whokeeptheir Ti imber as moift as they 


- > by fubmerging it in Water, where they let it imbibe to hinder 


the cleaving;and this is good in F7r,both for the better /fripping and 
feafoning 5 yea, and not onely in F7r, but other Timber : lay there- 


“fore your Boards a Fortnight in the Water,and then fetting them up- 


right in the Sw and Wind, fo asit may freely pafle through them, 
( efpecially during the heatsof Swmmer, which is the time of fini- 
fhing Buildings ) turn them daily; and thus treated, even newly 
{awn Boards, will Floor far better than a many years dry Seafoning, 
as they callit. But to prevent all poflible accidents , when you 
lay your Floors, let the jayzts be fhot, fitted, and tack’d down on- 
ly for the firft year, nailing them for good and allthe wext; and 
by this means they will lye Stanch, clofe, and without Shrinking 
in the leaft, as ifit were all of one piece. Amongtt Wheele-Wrights 

the 
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the Water-/ea/oning is of efpecial regard, and in fuch efteem a- 
mongft fome , that] am affur'd the Venetians for their Provifionig 
the 4rfezal, \ay their Oak fome years in it, before they employ it. 

Elm fell'd never fo greex for fuddain we, if plung’d four or five 
dayes in water (efpecially Salt, which is beft}) obtains an admira- 
ble feafexing, and may immediately be usd. Some again com- 
mend buryings in the Earth , others in wheat ; and there be feafon- 
Ings of the fire, as for the {corching and hardning of Piles which 
are to ftand either in the water, or the earth ; 


Ta 


—— The Oke Et fufpenfa focisexploret vobora fumns- 


Fxplore, fufpended in the Chimaey fmoke. 


For that to moft Timber it contributes much to its duration. Thus 
do all the Elements contribute to the Art of Seafoning, The 
Learned Interpreter of Antonio Neris Art of Glafe c.5. {peaking of 
the Difference of Vegetables, asthey are made ufe of at various 
feafons, obferves from the Button-mould-makers in thofe woods they 
ufe, that Pear-trees cut in Suzmer work tougheft, but Holly inthe 

VVinter, Box hardeft about Eafter , but mellow in Summer y Haw- 

thorn kindly about Of#ober, and Service tree inthe Summer. 

4. And yet even the greeneft Timber is fometimes defirable for 
fuch as Carve and Tarn; but it choaks the teeth of our Saws; and 
for Doors, VVindows, Floors, and other clofe Works, it is altogether 
to be rejected; efpecially, where VVal/nut-tree is the material , 
which will be fureto fhrink - Therefore itis beft to choofe fuch 
asis of two, or three years feafoning, and that is neither moift nor 
over-dry ; the weanisbeft, Sir Hugh Plat informsus that the Ve- 
netians wie to burn, and fcorch their timber in a flaming frre, con- 
tinually turning it round withan Engine, till they have gotten up- 
on itan hard, black, coaly cruft,; and the Secret carries with i¢ 
great probability 3 for that the Wood is brought by it to fuch a 
hardneffe and drynefle, wt cum omnis putrifakio incipiat ab humido, 
nor Earth, nor VVater can penetrate it; I my felf remembring to 
have feen Charcoals dug out of the ground amongi{t the ruines of 
antient Buildings, which have in all probability lain cover'd with 
earth above 1500 years. 

5+ Timber which is cleft, is nothing fo obnoxious to rift and 
cleave as what 1shewex 3 nor that which is (guar'd,as what is round ; 
and therefore where ufe is to be made of huge and maffie Columns, 
Jet them be boared through from end to end; it isan excellent 
prefervative from {plitting, and not wx-philofophical ; though to 
cure this accident, the rubbing them over witha wax-cloth is 
good, Painters Putty, @c. or before it be converted , the 
{mearing the timber over with Cow-dung , which prevents the ef. 
fects both of Sun and Airuponit 5 if of neceffity it muft lye ex- 
pos'd : But befidesthe former remedies, I find thi, for the clo- 
fing of the chopsand clefts of Greew-timber, to anoint and fup- 
ple ic with the fat of powder'd beef-broth , with which it mutt i 
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well foak’d, the chafm's fill'd with fpunges dipt into it 5 this,to be 
twice doneover : Some Carpenters make ufe of greafe and faw- 
duft mingled ; but the firftis fo good a way (fayes my Axthour ) 
that I have {een Wind-fhock-timber {fo exquifitely clofed, as not to 
be difcerned where the deteéts were : This muft be us d when the 
timber is green. . 

6. Wefpake before of Squaring, and I would now recommend 
the Quartering of fuch trees as will allow ufeful and competent 
Scantlings,to be of much more durablenefle,and effect for ftrength, 
thanwhere (ascuftome is, and for want of obfervation ) whole 
Beams and Timbers are apply’din Ships or Howes, with flab and all 
about them,upon falfe fuppofitions of ftrength beyond thefe Quar- 
ters: For there isin all trees an evident Interflice or feparation 
between the Leart and the reft of the body, which renders it much 
more obnoxious to decay and mifcarry, than when they are treat- 
ed, and converted as I haye defcrib’d it s and it would likewife 
fave a world of Materials in the Building of great Ships, where fo 
much excellent tivber is hew'd away to fpoyl, were it More in 
practife. Finally, 

—Tmuft not omit to take notice of the coating of timber in 
Work, usd by the Hol/anders for the prefervation of their Gates. 
Port-cullis’s, Draw-bridges, Sluces, and other huge beams and Con- 
tignations of timber expos'd to the sum, and perpetual injuries of 
the Weather, by acertain mixture of Pitch and Tar, upon which 
they ftrew {mall pieces of Cockle and other hells, beaten almoft to 
powder, and mingled with Sea-fand, or the Scales of Iron, beaten 
{mall and fiefted, which é#crafts, and arms it after an incredible 
manner againft all thefe affaults and foreign invaders : But if 
this thould be deem’d more obnoxious to Fireing, I have heard 
thar a Wath made of Alume, has wonderfully protected it againft 
the aflaults even of that devouring Element, and that fo 1 wooden 
Tower or Fort atthe Pireum an Athenian Port , was defended by 
Arcbelaws a Commander of Aéithridates, from the great Syl/a. 

8, Timbers that you have occafion to lay in Morter, or which 
is in any part contiguous to Lime, as Doors, Window Cafes, Ground- 

fils, and the extremities of Beams, Gc, fhould be cap’d with mol- 
ten Pitch, which will be a marvellous preferver of it from the 
burning, and deftructive cfiets of the Lime 5 and in defect of 
Pitch, Loam, or Clay will prove a tollerable defence. . 

g. For all ufes, shat Timber is efteem’d the belt, which is the 

mott powdrous, and which lying long, makes deepeft spre fion in 
the Earth, or in the Water being floated ; allo what is without Avots, 
yet firm, and free from fap 5 which is that fatty, whiter, and fofter 
part, call’d by the Antients Alburnum,which you are diligently to 
hew aways bere we have much adoe about the Forulus of the Fir, 
and the saaddns nuxa® by both Vitruvius and theophrafiws, which 
pafle over. You fhall perceive fome which hasa fpiral convolu- 
tion of the veins; butitis a vice proceeding from the feverity of 
unfeafonable Winters, and defect of good nutriment. 


10. My 
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10. My Lord Bacon Exp, 658, recommends for tryal of a found 
or kxotty piece of Timber , to caufe one tofpeak atone of the Bx- 
treams to his Companion liftning at the other’, for if it be knotty , 
the found fayes he, will come abrupt. ls 

11, Moreover, it is expedient that you kriow whichisthe Grain, 
and which are the Veins in Timber ( whence the term: fluviari ap- 
borem) becaule of the difficulty of working againftie + Thofe 
therefore be the veizs which grow largeft, and are fofter for the 
benefit of Cleaving, and Hewing ; that the Grain or Peftines which 
runs In waves, and makes the divers and beautiful chamfers which 
fome woods abound in to admiration. The Graiz of Beech runs 
two contrary wayes , and is therefore tobe wrought accordingly. 

12. Here it may be fitly enquir’d , whether of all the forts we 
have enumerated , the o/d, or the younger Trees do yield the faire 
eft Colour, pleafant Grain and Gloffe for Wainfcot, Cabinets, Boxes . 
Gun-ftocks, Gc. and what kind of Pear and Plum- tree give the 
deepeft Red, and approaches neareft in beauty to Brafil: Tis 
affirm'd the O/d- Oake, old. Walnut, and youxg-Afh, are belt for moft 
ufess black, and thorny Plum-tree is of the deepeft Oriency 5 but 
whether thefe belong to the Foref?,lam not yet fatisfied,and there- 
fore have afligned them no Chapter apart. 

13. I would alfo add fomething concerning what VV0ods are 
obferved tobe moft fonorous for Mufical Infiruments : Weas yet 
detect few but the German Fir, which isa Species of Afaple, for the 
Rimms of Viols, and the choiceft and fineft grain’d Fir for the 
| Bellyes : The finger-boards, Back yand Ribs, 1 have feen of Eugh , 
Pear-tree, ec. But Pipes, Recorders, and wind-Infiruments , are 
made both of hard, and foft woods; 1 had lately an Orgaz with a 
fet of Oakew-pipes, which were the moft Sweet and mellow that were 
ever heard ; It was a very old Infirument, and formerly , I think, 
belonging to the Duke of Norfal&. 

14. For the place of growth, that Timber is efteem’d belt which 
grows moft in the Sw#, and ona dry and hale ground; for thofé 
trees which fuck, and drizvk little, are moft hard, robuft, and long: 
eft liv'd, inftances of Sobriety; The Climate contributes much to 
its quality, and the Northern fituation is preferred to the reft of the 
quarters s foas that which grew in Tufcany was of old thought 
better than that of the Venetian fides and trees of the wilder kind, 
and éarrez, than the over much cultivated, and great bearers: but 
of thisalready. 

15. Toomit nothing, Authours have fum'd up the watures of tin: 
ber; asthe hardeft Ebeny, Box, Larch, Lotus, Terebinth Cornus, Eugh, 
exe, which are beft to receive politure ; and for this, Lim-feed , or 
the {weeter Nut-oyl does the effect beft: Pliny gives usthe Receipt , 
with a decoction of VValnut-hales, and certain wild pears: Next 
to thefe, Oak for Ships, and Hoxfes ( or more minute! y) the Oak for 
the Keel, the Robur for the Prow, VValnut the Stern, Elmathe Pump 5 
Furnerus |, 1.¢, 22. conceives the Ark tohave been built of feve. 
ral woods; Corvel, Holly, Oc, for Pins, Wedges, re, Cheffnut ,Horn- 
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beam, Poplar, Ove. Then for Backlers, and Targets, were commen: 
ded the more foft and moift; becaufe apt to clofe,{well, and make 
up their wounds again 5 fach as Willow, Lime, Birch, Alder, Elder, 
Afb, Poplar, Gc. 

The Robur, or wild-Oak, Timber, beft to ftand in ground 5 the 
Quercus without : The Cypreffe, Fir, Pines, Cedar, oc. for Pofts, 
and Columns, becaute of their ereé# growth, natural and comely 
diminutions. Then again it is noted,that Oriental Trees are hard- 
eft towards the Cortex or Bark 5 our Wefterx towards the middle , 
which we call the Heart 5 and that Trees which bear fruit, or but 
little, are more durable than the more pregnant. It is noted, of 
Oak, thatthe gots of an inveterate Tree, jut where a lufty arme 
joynsto the Stem, ‘sas curioully vein'd asthe Wa U-nut, which o- 
mitted in the Chapter of the Oake, 1 here obferve. 

Pines, Pitch, Aldery and Elm, are excellent to make Pumps and 
Conduit-pipes, and for all Water- works, &e, Fir for Beams, Bolts 
Bars; being tough, and not fo apt to break as the hardeft Oak : 
In fum, the more odoriferows Trees are the more durable and 
Jaftin e ; 

“+ Here farther for the #/és of timber , Uwill obferve to our 
Reader fome other Particulars for direction both of the SeMer and 
Buyer, applicable to the feveral Speczes ¢ And firft of the two 
forts of Lathes allow'd by Statute, 076 of five, the other of four foot 
long, becaufe of the different Intervalsof Rafters : That of five 
has 100 to the Bundle , thofe of four 1203 and to be in breadth 
1 Inch and 3, and half Inch thick ; of either of which forts there 
are three, viz. Heart-oak, Sap-Lathes, and Deal Lathes, which alfo 
differ in Price : The Heart-oak, are fitteft to lye under tylng, 
the fecond fort, for plaftrang of fide-walls , and the third for Ceil- 
ings, becaufe they are {treight and even. 

17, Here we will gratifie our curious Reader with as curious an 
Account of the Comparative firength and fortitude of the feveral 
ufual forts of t#vber , a8 UPON Suggeftions previous to this Work y 
it was feveral times Experimented by the Royal Society, though o- 
mitted in the firft Imprejji07 , becaufe the tryals were not complete 
asthey now thus ftand in our Regifter, 


March 23. 1663. 


The Experiment of breaking feveral forts of Wood was begun 
to be made : And there were taken three pieces of feveral kinds; 
of Fir, Oak, and Afb, each an Inch thick, and two foot long , the 
Fir weighed 8 7, Ounces 5 and was broken with 2¢0 1, weight : 
The Oak weigh'd 12 4 3, broken with 250 weight ¢ the Abb weigh d 
103 3, broken with 325 weight. , ' 

Befides there were taken 3 pieces of the fame forts of wood each 
of tinchthick,and t foot long: the Far weigh’d 33, and was bro- 
ken with $of anico : The Oak, weigh’d 18 3 broken with § of an 
100 : the 4/o weigh’d 14 3 broken with 100 /. 

Again, 
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Again,there wasa piece of Fir Inch {quare, and two foot long, 
broken with 33 / A piece of 4 Izchthick 1 Inch broad,and 7 foots 
long, broken with 100 weight edge-wife; Anda piece of Linch 
thick 14 broad,2 foot long, broken with 125 weight, allo edge- wife, 

The Experiment was order'd tobe repeated by the Prefident, to 
Sr. William Petty, and Mr. Hook and it was fuggefted by fome of 
the Company, that in thefe tryals confideration might be had of the 
age, knottineffe, folidity, feveral Soyls, and parts of trees, &c. and 


Sr. Robert Morray did particularly add, that it might be obfery'd ~ 


how far any kind of Wood bexds before it breaks, 
March —— 64, 


The Operator gave an Accompt of more pieces of wood broken 
by weight, viz. a piece of Fir 4 foot long 2 Inches, 53 Ounce weight, 
broken with 800 /. weight , and very little bending with 750; by 
which the Hypothefis feems to be confirm’d, that in fimilar pieces , 
the Proportion of the breakzng-weight is according to the bafis of the 
wood-broken « Secondly, of apieceof Fir 3 foot long y 1 Inch 
{quare, cut away from the middle both wayes to half an Inch - 
which fupported 250 /. meight before it broke, which is more by 
50 /. than a piece of the fame thickyefe every way was formerly 
broken with 5 the difference was guefied to proceed from the more 
firmnefie of this other piece. 

His Lord/bip was defired to contribute to the Profecution of this 
Experiment, and particularly, to confider what lize a Beam muftbe 
cut in, and how thick it ought tobe at the Extream,to be equal- 
ly ftrong : Which was brought in Apri/ 13, but I find it not ene 


ter'd. . 
April 20, I 6643 


The Experiment of breaking /Vood was profecuted » and there 
were taken two pieces of Fir,each two foot long, and 1 Inch fquare, 
which were broken, the one /ong-wayes with 300 /, weipht,the other 
tran{verfe-wayes with 23 hundred : Secondly.iwo pieces of the fame 
wood, each of 2 of an Inch fquare, and two foot long, broken , the 
one long wayes with 1% hundreds the other tranfuerfe with 100 /, 
weight: Thirdly, one piece of 2 foot long + Inch fquare, broken 
longwayes with 81/, Fourthly, one piece cut out of acrooked 
Oken-billet , with an arching Grain , about 4 Inch (quare, to foot 
long, broken with} hundred, 


June 29. 1664. 


There were made feveral Experiments more of breaking wood : 

Firft, a piece of Fir } Inch diameter, and 3 Inches long, at which 

_diftance the weight hung, broke in the Plane of the Graix horizone 

tally with 664 L. whereof 15 /. Troy; Vertically, with amore. Alfo 

Fir of a4 Inch diameter, and 17 “a long broke verticaly with in 
Bb 2 an 
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and horizontally, with 19 1. Elu of 3 Inch diameter,a nd three saches 
Jong broke horizontally with 47 1. Vertically with 23 1, Elm of 3 iach 
diameter,and + Inch long, broke horizontally with 121, Vertically 


with 10/, which is Note-worthy, 
July 6. 1664. 


The Experiment of breaking Woods profecuted ¢ A piece of 
Oak of*4 Inch diameter and three Inches long, at which diftance the 
weight hung, broke horizontally with 48 /, Vertically with 404, 
Afh of 4 Lach diameter, and 3 Inch long, horizontally with 77 1. Verti- 
cally, with 751. Afb of Inch diameter , and 13 Inch long , hori- 
zontally with 191. Vertically, with 121. Ge. Thus far the Regi- 

ar, 
18, Here might come in the Problemes of Cardinal Cufain Lib.g. 
Idiote dial. 4t° concerning the different velocity of the Afcent of 
great piecesof Timber, before the fmaller, fubmerged in water 5 as 
alfo of the weight; asv. g. Why a piece of Wood 100 1. weight 5 
poifing more in the Air than 2 of Lead,the 2 /.of Lead fhould feem 
to weigh (he fhould fay Sink ) more inthe Water ? Why Fruits 
being cat off fromthe Tree, weigh heavier, than when they were 
growing 2 with feveral the like Paradoxes, haply more curious 
than #/eful, and therefore we purpofely omit them. —~ 

19. Concerning Squar'd, and Principal Timber for any ufual 
Building, thele are the legal Proportions, and which Builders ought 
not to vary from, 


FF. In. In. Feet Inch Inch 
Summers \14 16/ Inlength, 1 } iri In lengeb ( 
Foylts 


a 
mutt be 3h 9 


or Gir- 18 to 20 muft be 5 3 

ders 20 23/ intheir ‘\14 10/ of \yot in their \ 7 & 3 

from 23 26\ Square. ( 16 12 \ 4 Square [6 3 
26 28 17 (14 


F.  F.}Inlength. 6  § )Wall-platesand Beams (Inch Inch» 

Binding = Trim- .)'7 torr:C muftbe )7 & 5 of any Jength,from 1§ )7 5 

Foyts & ming " intheir) @ 9$( foot, may have in 10 & 6 
6 


from Square a 


their (quare 


F. F. Yin length, muft (9 — § 
Purlynes < 1g tod 18 4 have intheir & ' 
from 18% ar i S (quare 12——9 


i F. F. \In length fa In. fingle , F. )muft 
Principal \ 123—14, / muft have \ 8 sf/on \6/ Rafe \6} / have\§-34 
Rafters 14) — 184 in their 9 7. the 7 \ ters in in 
cut 1gito 234 //quareon ¢ 10 to 8 porher EB Plength/ , Ptheir & 
Taper 7( ome fide \12 of fide \ 8 from 92 fous 
from ai — 247 9 »°9 9\6 ito 

24$—26; Pi. 5-4 


of any length frome 10 in their 12 12 
upward » (quare 16, ——13; 


Principal Ds{chargers ; Foot ~mnft have Sis ene 


But Carpenters alfo work by Square, whichis 10 foot in Framing 
and 


hind 
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and Erecting the Carcafe ( as they call it) of any Timber Edifice, 
which is valued according to the goodnefle and choyce of the 
Materials, and curiofity in Framing 5 efpecially Roofs and Stayre- 
cafes, which are of moftcharges. And here might alfo {umething 
be added concerning the manner of framing the Carcafes of Build 
amgs, as of Floors, pitch of Roofs, the length of Hips , and 
Sleepers, together with the zames of all thofe feveral Timbers ufed 
in Fabrics totally confifting of Wood; but I find it done to my 
hand, and Publifh'd fome years fince, at the endof a late Trani. 
lation of the firft Book of Palladio, to which I refer the Reader, 
And toaccomplith our Artif in Timber, with the utmoft which 
that material is capable of; to the Study and Contemplation of 
that ftupendious Roof, which now lies over the ever renowned 
Sheldonean Theater at the Univerfity of Oxford 5 being the fole 
Work and Contrivement of that my moft Honoured Friend 
Dr, Chr. Wren, now worthily dignified with the Superintendency 
Of his Majefties Buildings. 

20. Wedid, in Chap, 21. mention certain Subterranean Trees 7 
which Mr. Cambdex fuppofes grew altogether under the ground : 
And truly, itdid appear a very Paradox to me, till both faw,and 
diligently examin'd that piece (Plaxk, Stone, or both fhall [name 
it) of Lignum folfile taken out of a certain Quarry thereof at Agua 
Sparta not far from Rome, and fent to the mott incomparably Jearn- 
ed Sir George Ent, by that obliging Virtuofo Cavalier dal Pozzo, He 
that fhall examine the bardnefe, and feel the ponder oufrefe of it , 


finking in water, Gc. will eafily take it for a fens | but he that, 


fhall behold its grain, fo exquifitely uxdulated , and varied toge- 
ther with its colour, manner of hewing, chips, and other moft per- 
fect refemblances, will never {cruple to pronounce it arrant wood, 
Signor Steluti (an Italian) has publifh’d a whole Treatife ex- 
prefly to defcribe this great Curiofity : And there has been brought 
to our wotice,a certain relation of an Elm growing in Bark-fhire neer 
Farringdon, which being cut towards the Root, was there plainly 
Petrified 5 the like, as I once my felf remember to have feen in ano- 
ther Tree, which grew quite through a Kock near the Sepulchre of 
Agrippina (the Mother of that Monfter Nero) at the Baia by Na- 
ples, which appear’d to be all Stone, and trickling down in drops 
of Water, if [forget not. But, whiles others have Philofophix'd 
according to their manner upon thefe extraordinary Concretions ; 
fee what the moft induftrious , and knowing Mr. Hook, Curator of 
this Royal Society, has with no lefle Reafon, but more fuccinétneffe , 
obferv'd froma late Aficroféopical Examen of another plece of pe- 
trifid wood , the Deleription, and Ingenuity whereof cannot but 
gratific the Curiom , who will by this Jxffance,not oncly be inftru- 
éted how to make Inquiries upon the like occafionss but fee alfo 
with what accwratenese the Society conftantly proceeds in all their 
Indagations, and Experiments 5 and with what Candor they relate, 
and communicate them. 
a1. “it refembi'd mood, in that | 
“ Firft, 
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 Firft, all the parts of the petrif'd fubftance feem'd not at all 
“ diflocated,or alter'd from their natural pofition whiles they were 
“‘ woods but the whole piece retain’d the exact fhape of mood, hav- 
‘Sing many of the confpicuous pores of wood ftill remaining pores, 
“and fhewing a manifeft difference vilible enough between the 
© prain of the wood and that of the bark: efpecially, when any fide 
Sof it was cut fmooth and polite; for then it appeared to havea 
“very lovely grain, like that of fome curious clofe wood. 

“Next (it refembled wood ) in that all the fmaller and (if fol 


_* may call thofe which are onely to befeen by a good glafle) mi- 


 cro{copical pores of it, appear ( both when the fubftance iscut and. 
© polith’d tranfverfly, and parallel to the pores ) perfectly like the 
© Micre{copical poresof feveral kinds of wood, retaining both the 
‘6 fhape, and pofition of fuch pores. 

“ It was differing from wood, 

“Firft, in weight, being to common sater, as 33 to T. whereas 
& there are few of our Exglifb woods that, when dry, are found to 
‘* be full as heavy as water. 

“ Secondly, in hardneffe, being very near as hard asa flat, and 
“ in fome placesof it allo refembling the grain of a flint: it would 
“ very readily cut Gla, and would not without difficulty ( efpe- 
“ cially in fome parts of it) be fcratch’d bya black hard flint : 
“it would alfo as readily {trike fire againfta Steel, as alfo againft 
a flint. 


“ Thirdly, in the clofeneffe of it; for,though all the microfcopical 


. * pores of the wood were very confpicuousin one pofition, yet by 


"altering that pofition of the polifh'd furface to the light , it alfo 


© was manifeft that thofe pores appear’d darker than the reft of the 


* body, onely becaufe they were fill’d up with a more dusky fub- 
“ ftance, and not becaufe they were hollow, 

“Fourthly, inthat it would not dvr in the fre ; nay, thoughI 
‘© kept it a good while red-hot in the flame ot a Lamp, very in- 
“tenily calt onit by a dla through a {mall pipe; yet it feemed not 
‘* ar all to have diminifh’d its extenfion; but onely I found it to 
“have chang’d its colour, and to have putona moredark, and 
“‘ dusky brown bwe. Nor could I perceive that thofe parts which 
“ feem’d to have been wood at firft, were any thing wafted, but the 
‘< parts appear'd asfolid, and clofe as before. It was farther ob- 


_ 6 fervable alfo, that asit did notconfume like wood; fo neither 


“¢ did it crack and fly like a flrwt, or fuch like hard ffoxe; nor was 
*it long before it appeared red-hot. 
“ Fiftly,inits diffolubleneffe, for putting fome drops of diftilied 
“* Vinegar uponthe frome, I tound it prefently to yield very many 
* bubbles, juft like thofe which may be oblervéd in pirit of Vine 
‘‘ gar when it corrodes Coral; though E guefs many of thofe bab- 
* bles proceeded from the {mall parcels of zr, which were driven 
“our of the pores of this petrif'd fubftance, by the infinuating li- 
guid menfirnuu, 
“ Sixtly, in its Rigidneffe, and friability; being notat all flexi- 
ble, 
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$* ble, but brittle like a flint ; infomuch that with one knock of 4 
“ Hammer | broke off a {mall piece of it, and with the fame Ham: 
*€ mer quickly beat it to pretty fine powder upon an Anvil, 

“ Seventhly,it feem’d alfo very differing from wood to the touch, 
“ feeling more cold then stood ufually does, and much like other 
“ clofe Stoxesand Minerals, 

** The Reafons of all which Phenowena feem tobe, 

“° That this petrifi'd wood having lain in fome place where it was 
& well foaked with petrifying water (that is, fucha water as is well 
“impregnated with ffowy and earthy particles ) did by degrees {e- 
¢ parate, by firaining and filtration, or perhaps by precipitation , 
“co-haefion or coagulation , abundance of ftony particles from that 
* permeating water, which ffony particles having, by means of the 
* fluid Vehicle, convey’d themfelves not onely into the icrofcopi- 
“ cal pores, and perfectly ftop'd up them; but alfo into the pores , 
“which may perhaps be even in that part of the wood which 
* through the ~icrofcope appears moft folid ; do thereby fo aug- 
* ment the weight of the wood, as to make it above three times 
** heavier than water, and perhaps fix times as heavy as it was when 
“* wood : next, they hereby folock upand fetter the parts, of the 
“© wood, that the fire cannot eafily make them fly away, but the aGti- 


“on of the fre uponthem is onely able to char thofe parts, asit_ 


** were, like asa piece of mood it itbe clofed very faft upin Clay, 
** and kept a good while red hot in the fire, will by the heat of the 
“ firebe chard, and not confum'd ; which may perhaps be the rea- 
“fon why'the petrifi d fubftance appear'd of a blackifh brown col-< 
“© our after it had been burnt. By this intrufion of the petrifid 
** particles it alfo becomes hard, and friable; tor the {maller pores 
“of the wood being perfectly ftuffed up with thefe fforxy particles, 
“© the particles of the wood have few, or no pores in which they can 
** refide, and confequently, no flexion or yielding can be caus'd in 
fucha fubftamce. The remaining particles likewile of the wood 
*‘among the ftomy particles may keep them from cracking and fly- 
“ing, as they doina fint. 

22. The cafual finding of Subterraneows-Trees hasbeen the oc- 
cafion of this curious Digreffion : Now it were a {trange Paradox 
to affirm,that the Timber under the grounxd,fhould to a great degree, 
equal the wa/ve of that which grows above the Ground 5 feeing 
though it be far Jefe, yet it is far Richer; the Roots of the vileft 
Shrub, being better for its tonghneffe 5 and for Ornaments, and deli- 
cate #/es much more preferrable than the Heart of the faireft and 
foundeft Tree : And many Hills, and other waffe-places, that have 
in late and former Ages been ftately Groves and Woods, have yet 
this Treafure remaining, and perchance found and unperifh’d, and 
commonly ( as we obferv'd ) anbinderance to other Plantations ; 
Engines therefore, and Expedients for the more eafily extracting 
thefe Cumbrances, and making riddance upon fuch Occafions, be- 
fides thofe we have produc’d, would be excogitated, and enquir'd 
after, for the difpatch cf ‘this diffrew's W ork, | 


23. Finally,. 
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23. Finally, for the ufe of our Chimneys, and maintenance of 
fire,the plenty of wood for fuel, rather than the quality is to be 
looked after 5 and yet there are fome greatly to be preferr’d 
before others, as harder, longer lafting, better heating, and chearful- 
ly burning ; for which we have commended the 4/h, ec. in the fore- 
going Paragraphs, and to which] pretend not here to add much, 
for the avoiding repetitions; though even an Hiffory of the beft 
way of Charing would not mif-become this Difcourfe. ~~ 
But fomething more isto be faid fure, concerning the feling of 
Fuel-wood : Notetherefore, that you firft begin with the wxder- 
wood : Some conceive between Aartle-mas and Holy-Rood; but, 
generally with oaks as foon 33 twill ftrip, but not after AZay 5 and 
for Afhes,'twixt Michael. mas and Candle- mas 5 and fo fell’d, as that 
the Catte/ may have the browfing of it, for in Winter they will not 
onely cat the tender #miggs, but even the very Moffé , but fell no 
more in aday than they can Eat for this purpofe : Thisdone, kid 
or bavin them, and pitch them upontheir ends to preferve them 
fromrotting : Thus the Uxder-wood being difpos'd of, the reft 
will profper the better,and befides it otherwife does but rot upon 
the Earth, and deftroy that which would fpring. If you bead or 
top for the fire, ‘tis not amiG to begin three or four foot above the 
Timber, if it be confiderable 5 but in cafe they are onely foakex- 
Trees and Hedge-rows y {trip them even to thirty foot high, becaufe 
they are ufually full of boughs ; and ‘twere good to top fuch as you 
perceive to wither at the tops a competent way beneath , to pre- 
vent their ficknefle downwards, which will elfe certainly enfue 5 
whereas by this: means even dying Trees may be preferved many 
years to good emolument, though they never advance taller ; and 
being thus frequently fhred, they will produce more, than if fuf- 
fered toftand anddecay : This is a profitable zote for fuch as 
have old, doating, or any wayes infirm Woods : In other Felings , 
fome advife never to commence the disbranching from the top, for 
though the incumbency of the very boughs upon the next caufe 
them to falloff the eafier, yet it endangers the {plicing of the next, 
which is very prejudicial, and therefore advife the beginng at the 
neareft. And in Cutting for fuel youmay as atthe top, foat the 
fides, cut a foot,or more from the Body; but never when you fhred 
Timber Trees : Wehave {aid how dangerous it is, to cut for mood 
when the Sap is up, it is a mark of improvident Husbands 5 befides 
it will never burn well, though abundance be congefted .: Laft- 
ly, remember that Eaf? and North.winds are unkind to the fucceed- 
ing Shoots. Now for directions in Stacking ( of which we have 
faid fomething in Chap, of Copfes) ever fet the /owef# courfe an end, 
the /ccondthat onthe fides and ends, viz. fides and ends out- 
ward; the third thwart the other onthe fide, and fo the reft, 
til] allare placd, {pending the up-moft firft, 
Thus we have endeavoured to prefcribe the beft directions we 


could learn concerning thisneceflary Subject. And in this penus 


ry of that dearCommodity, and to incite all ingenious perfons , 
ftudious 
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{tudious of the benefit of their Couwtrey , to think of wayes how 
our Woods may be preferved, by all manner of Arts which may 
prolong the lafting of our fwel,I would give the beft encourage- 
ments. Thofethat fhall ferioufly confider the intollerable mifery 
of the poor Cauchi (the then Inhabitants of the Low Countries ) 
defcrib’d by Pliny,lib 16.cap.1,(how opulent foever their late /ndu- 
Jfiryhas render'd them)for want only of wood for fuel,will have rea- 
fon to deplore the exceflive decay of our tormer ftore of that ufe- 
ful Commodity; and by what fhifts our Neighbours the Hollanders, 
do yet repair that defect, be invited to exercife their ingenuity : 
For befidesthe Dung of Beafts, and the Peat and Turf for their 
Chimneys, Cow fheardes, Gc. they make ufe of Stoves both portable 
and f{tanding ; and truly the more frequent ufe of thofe Inveuti- 
ous in Our great, walting Gties (as the Cuftomis through all Ger- 
many ) as allo of thofe new, and excellent Ovexs invented by Dr. 
Keffier, for the incomparably baking of Bread, &c. would be an 
extraordinary expedient of hufbanding our fuels as well as the 
right mingling , and making up of Char-coal-duft, and loam, as ‘tis 
hinted tous by Sir Hugh Plat: and is generally us'd in Maftricht , 
and the Countrey about it; than whichthereis nota more {weet, 
lafting, and beautiful fwel; The manner of it is thus : 
24. Take about one third part of the {malleft of any Coal, Pit , 
Sea,or Char coal,and commix them very well with /oam ( whereof 
there is in {ome places to be found a fort fomewhat more combutti- 
bleJmake thefe up into ba//s(moiftned with a little Urine of AZan or 
Beaft) as big as anordinary Goofe-egge, or fomewhat bigger s or if 
you willin any other form, like brick-bats, xc. expofe thefe in the 
Air till they are throughly dry; they will be built into the moft or- 
derly fires youcan imagine, barz very clear, give a wonderfull 
heat, and continue a very long time. But firft you muft make 
the fire of Char-coal, or Swall-coal, covering them with your Eggs 
or Hovilles (as they arecall'd ) and building them up in Pyramis , 
or what fhape you pleafe 5 they will continue a glowing , folemn 
and conftant frre for feven or eight Sours without being ftirred , 
and then they encourage and recruite the innermoft vvith a fevv 
freth Eygs, and turnthe reft, vvhich are yet quite reduc'd to Ciz- 
ders. ' 
Two or three fhort Bi/ets cover'd with Char-coal laft much long- 
er, and with more life, than twice the quantity by it felf , whe- 
ther Char coal alone, or Billets, and the Billets under the Char-coal 
being undifturb’d , will melt 4 it were into Char-coals of fucha 
lafting fize, ; 
If Swall-coals be fpread over the Char coal, where you burn it 
alone, ‘twill bind it tolonger continuance; and yet more, if the 
sna'l coal be made of the roots of Thorns, Briers, and Brambles. 
Confult L. Bacon, Exp.775. ; : 
25. The Quercus Marina, Wrack, or Sea-weed which comes in 
our Oster barrels y laid under New.Caftle-coal to kindle it (as the 
ufe is in fume places) will Cas I am inform’d) make it out-laft 
Cc two 
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two great fires of fimple Coals , and maintain a glowing /uculent 


heat without waft :The manner of gathering it isto cutitin Summer — 


time from the Kocks whereon it grows abundantly, and bringing it 
in Boats or otherwife to Land, /pread and dry it in the Sua like hay, 
turning and cocking it till it be fully cared : It makes an excel- 
lent fre alone, and reaftsto admiration; and when all is barat,the 
Afhes are one of the beft manures for Land in the world, for the 
time it continues its vertue , which fhould be frequently fupplied 
with frefh; and astothe F7re mingled with other Combuftibles, it 
is evident that it addsmuch life, continuance and aid , to our ful- 
len Sea-coal Fuel 5 and if the main Ocean fhould afford Fuel (as 
the Bernacles and Soland-Geefe are {aid to do in fome parts of Scof- 
land with the very fticks of their Nefés)) we in thefe I/fes may 
thank our felves if we benot warm : Thefe few particulars I 
have but mention'd to animate Improvements, and ingenious At- 
temptsof dete@ing more cheap, and ufeful procefes, for wayesof 
Charing-Coals, Peat, and the like fuliginons materials; as the ac- 
compliflyd Mr. Boyle hasintimated to usin the Fift of thofe his 
precious E/fays concerning the #/efulneffe of Natural Philofophy, Pars 
2, cap. 7, c. to which I refer the Curious, 

26. By the Preamble of the Statute 7 Ed, 6. one may perceive 
( the Meafures compar'd) how plentiful fve/ was in the time of Ed, 
the 4th, to what it was in the Reigns of his Succefors*: - This fug- 
gefted a review of Sizes, and areformation of Abujfés 5 in which it 
was Enadted, that every Sack of Coals fhould contain four Bufhels; 
Every Tale/bide to be four foot long, befides the carf'; and if zam'd 


of one, markedone, tocontain 16 inches circumference , within a 


_ foot of the middle ; Ifof two marks, 23 inches; of 3, 28. of 4. 


35; of 5.38. inches abont, and fo proportionably. 

27. Billets were to be of three foot, and four inches inlength : 
the fingle to be 17 inches and an half about 5 and every Billet of 
one café (as they term the mark ) to be ten inches about : of two 
caft, fourteen inches, and to be marked (unlefle for the private 
ufe of the Owner) within fix inches of the middle : of one caf? 
within four inches of the end. ec, , 

Every bound Fagot fhould be three foot long; the baxd twenty 
four inches circumference, befidesthe knot. 

Inthe 43. Eliz, the fame Statute ( which before only concern'd 
London and its Suburbs) was made more univerfal ; and that of Ed, 
é.explain’d with this addition -* For fuch Talefhides as were of 
neceflity to be made of clefiswood, if of one mark,and half round, 
to be 19 inches about ; if quarter-cleft 18 inches: Marked two, 
being round it fhall be 23 inches compafs : half-round 27 : quar- 
ter-cleft 26: marked three, round 28: half-round 33: quarter- 
cleft 32 - marked foar, being round 33 inches about : half round 
39: quarter-cleft 58; marked five round, 38 inches about - half- 
round 44: quarter-cleft 43 : the meafure to be taken within half a 


_ of. the middle of the length mention’d in thc former Sta- 
ute, 


Then 


ae 


ae 
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Then for the Fillet, every onenam’d a fingle, being round, tc 
have 7 inches circumference; but no fingleto be made of clefe 
wood : If marked.one, and round, to contain 11 inches compafie : 
it half-round 13: quarter-cleft 124. 

If marked tivo, being round, tocontain 16 inches : halfround 
19 : quarter-cleft 183: the length as in the Statute of King Ed- 
ward 6. 

28. Fagots to be every ftick of three foot inlength , excepting 
‘onely one ftick of one foot long, to harden and wedge the binding 
of it: This, to prevent the abufe ( too much practis’d ) of filling 
the middle part, and ends with trafh, and fhort {ticks, which had 
been omitted in the former Statute ; concerning this and of the 
dimenfions of wood in the Stack, fee Chap. 28. to dire&t the 
lefle inftrudted Purchafer : and [have been the more particular up- 
on this occafion;becaufe,than our Fuel bought in Billet by the Notch 
(asthey call it in london there is nothing more deceitful; for by the 
vile iniquity of fome Wretches, marking the dé/lets as they come to 
the Wharf, Gentlemen are egregioufly cheated. Icould produce 
' aninftance of a Friend of mine (and a Member of this Society ) 
for which the Wood-monger has little caufe to brag 5 fince he ne- 
ver durft come at him, or challenge his Afoney for the Commodity 
he bought; becaufe he durft not ftand to the measure. 

At Hallnear Foy, there is a Fagot, which confifts but of one plece 
of Wood, naturally grown inthat form, witha bend wrapped a- 
bout ity and parted at the ends into four flicks , one of which ig 
fubdivided into to others : It was carefully preferved many years 
by an Zarl of Devonfhire , and !ooked on as portending the fate of 
his Pofterity , which is fince indeed come into the hands of four 
Cornifh Gentlemen, one of whofe Effatesis likewife divided *twixe 
two Heirs. This we have out of Cambden , and I here mote, for 
the Extravagancy of the thing; though as to the verity of fuch 
Portents from Trees, &c. Ido not find (upon enquiry, which I 
have diligently made of my Lord Brereton ) that there is any cer= 
tainty of the rifing of thofe Logs in the Lake belonging to that No- 
ble Perfox , fo as {till to premonifh the Death of the Heir of that 
Family , how confidently foeverreported, Sometimes it has hap- 
pn’d, but the Tradition isnot conftant : To this C/a/e may be re- 
ferred what is affirmed concerning the fatal Prediftion of Oakes 
bearing {trange leaves, which may be enquired of. 

29, But I will now defcribe to you the AGftery of Charing 
(whereof fomething was but touch'd inthe Proceffe of extracting 
Tar out of the Pines) as [receiv'd it from a moft induftrious perfor, 
and fo conclude the Chapter, | 

There is made of Char-coal ufaally three forts, viz. one for the 
Iron. works, a fecond for Gun- powder, and a third for London and the 
Court , belides Small-coals, of which we hall alfo fpeak in its due 

lace. | 
a We will begin with that fort which is us’d for the Tron-works, be- 
caule the reftare made much after the fame manner, and with very 
Kittle difference, Ce 2 The 
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The belt Wood for this is good 02k, cut into lengths of three 
foot , as they fizeit for the Stack : This is better than the Cord. 
wood , though of a large meafure, and much us'd in Efex. 
The Wood cut, and fet in Stacks ready for the Coaling,chu‘e out 
fome level place inthe Cope, the moft free from ftubs, Cre. to 
make the Hearth on : In the midft of this area drive downa {take 
for your Centre, and with a pole, having a ring falten‘d to one of 
the extreams (or elfe with a Cord put over the Ceatre ) defcribe 
a Circumference from twenty, or more feet femidiameter, according 
to the quantity of your Wood defign'd for Coaling , which being 
neer may conveniently be Chared in that Hearth; and which at one 
time may be 12, 16, 20, 24, even to 30 flack: If 12 therefore be 
the quantity you wil] Coal, a Circle whole diameter is 24 foot, will 
fuffice for the Hearth; If 20 flack ,a diameter of 32 foots If 30, 
40 foot, and fo proportionably, 

Having thus marked out the ground, with Afattocks, Haws, and 
fit Inftruments,bare it of the T#rf,and of all other combuftible (tuff 
whatfoever, which you are to rake up towards the Peripherie, or _ 
out-fide of the Circumference, for an ufé ta be afterwards made of 
it; plaining, and levellingthe ground within the Grc/e : This 
done, the Wood is to be brought from the neareft parts where it is 
ftackd, in Wheel-barrows; and firft the fmalleft of it placd at the 
utmoft limit, or very margin of the Hearth, where it is to be fet 
long: wayes, as it lay in the flack; the biggeft of the Wood pitch, 
or fetuponend round about again{t the {wall wood , and all this 
within the cérc/e, till you come within five, or fix foot of the Cen- 
tre; at which diftance you fhall begin to fet the Wood in a Trian- 
gular form (as inthe following Prizt, 2_) tillit come to be three 
foot high - Againft th# again, place your greater Wood almoft 
perpendicular, reducing it from the triangular to a circular form , 
till being come within a yard of the Cextre, you may Pile the 
Wood \ong-wayes, as it lay inthe Stack, being careful that the ends 
of the Wood do not touch the Pole, which muft now be erected in 
the Centre, nine foot in height, that fo there may remain a round 
hole, whichis tobe form'd in working up the Stack wood, for a 
Tunnel and the more commodious firing of the pit, as they callit, 
though not very properly. This provided for, go onto Pile, and 
fet your Wood upright to the other, as before; till having gain’d 
a yard more, you lay it long-wayes again, as was fhew’d : And 
thus continue the Work , {till enterchanging the pofition of the 
Wood, tillthe whole Area of the Hearth and Circle be fill’d, and 
pul’d up at the leaft ezght foot high, and fo drawn zx by degrees in 
Piling, that it refemble the form of a copped brown Honfhold-loaf, 
filling all inequalities with the {maller Truschions, tillit lye very 
clofe,and be perfectly, and evenly fhaped. | This done,take fram, 
haume, or ferne, and lay it onthe out-fide of the bottome of the 
heap or wood , to keep the next cover from falling amongft the 

fizcks > Upon this, put onthe Turf, and caft on the daft and Rub- 
bilh which was grubb'd,and raked up at the making of the Hearth, 


and 
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and referved near the circle of it ; with this cover the whole heap 
of Wood to the very top of the Pit, or Twenel, to a reafonable,and 
competent thickneffe, beaten clofe and even, that fo the fire may 
not vet but in the places where you intend it; and if in prepar- 
ing the Hearth, at firft, there did not rife fufficient Turf and Rub- 
bifh for this Work , fupply it from fome convenient place near to 
your heap - There be who cover this again witha fandy, or finer 
mould , which if it clofe well, need not be above an inch or two 
thick : This done, provide a Screene 5 by making light hurdles 
with flit rods , and firaw of acompent thicknefle, to keep off the 
Wind, and broad, and high enough to defend an oppofite fide 
to the very top of your Pit, being eight or nine foot s and fo 
as to be eafily remov’d as need thall require for the /vivg of 
your pit. 

When now all isin this pofture, and the Wood well rang'd, and 
clos‘d, as has beendiredted , fet fre to your heap : But firlt you 
muft provide you of a Ladder toafcend the top of your Pit: this 
they ufually make of acurved Tiler fit to apply to the convex 
fhape of the Heap, and cut it full of notches for the more com- 
modious fetting their Feet, whiles they govern the Fire above; 
therefore now they pull up, and take away the Stake which was 
erected at the cetre to guid the building of the Pile , and cavity 
of the Tumnel, Thisdone, put in a quantity of Cher-coals (about 
a peck) and let them fall tothe bottom of the Hearth; uponthem 
caft in coals that are fully kindled; and when thofe which were 
firft put in are beginning to fink, throw in more fxels and fo, from 
time to time, till the Coals have univerfally taken fre up to the top: 
Then cut an ample and reafonable thick Turf, and clap it over the 
hole, or mouth of the Tuxnel , {topping it as clofe as may be with 
fome of the former duft and rubbifh : Laftly,with the handles of 
your Rakers, or the like, youmuft make Vent-boles , or Regifters 
(as our Chymifis would name them) through the ftuff which co- 
vers your Heap tothe very Wood, thefe in ranges of two or three 
foot diftance quiteround withina foot ( or thereabout ) of the 
top, though fome begin them at the bottom: A day after, begin 
another row of doles a foot and half beneath the former; and fo 
more, til] they arrive to the ground , as occafion requires, Note, 
that as the Pit does coal and fizk towards the centre, it iscontinu- 
ally to be fed with fhort, and fitting Wood, that no part remain #2: 
fir'd 5 and if it chars fafter at one part than at another, there clofe 
up the vent-holes, and open them where need is : A Pzt will inthis 
manner be burning off, and charing, five, or fix dayes, and as it 
coals, the faoke from thick ard grofs clouds,will grow more blew, 
and livid, and the whole mafs fink accordingly ; fo as by thefe in- 
dications you may the better know how to ftop , and govern your 
Jpiracles. Two or three dayes it will onely require for cooling , 
which (thevewts being ftopp’d ) they aflilt, bytaking now off 
the outward covering with a Rabilor Rubbers but this, not for a- 
bove the {pace of one yard breadth at atime s and firft they re- 

move 
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move the courfeft, and groffeft of it 5 throwing the finer over the 
heap again, that fo it may neither cool too haitily , nor endanger 
the burving and reducing all to 4fhes , fhould the whole P7t be 
uncover’d’ and expos'd to the 4ir at once; therefore they open it 
thus round by degrees. , , 

When now by all the former Symptoms you judge it fully char- 
ed, you may begin to draw ; that is,to take out the Coals , firft 
round the bottom, by which means the Coals, Rubbifh and Duft fink- 
ing and falling in together may choak , and extinguifh the fire. 

Your Coals fufficiently cool’d, with avery long-tooth’d Rake, 
anda Vann, you may load them into the Coal Wains , which are 
made clofe with boards, purpofely tocarry them to Afarket : Of 
thefe Coals the grofier fort are commonly referv'd forthe Forges , 
and Zron-works ; the middling and {moother put up in Sacks, and 
carried by the Colliers to Londo# and the adjacent Towns ; thofe 
which are char'dof the Roots, if pick’d out, are accounted beft 
for Chymical fires, and where a lafting, and extraordinary d/a/2 is 
requir d. 

ra Coal for the Powder Mills is made of Alder wood (but 
Lime:tree were much better had we it inthat plenty as we eafily 
might ) cat flack'd, and fet on the Hearth like the former : But 
firft, ought the mood to be wholly disbark’'d ( which work isto be 
done about A4id.fummer before ) and being throughly dry, it may 
be Coaled in the fame method , the Heap or Pits onely fomewhat 
fmaller, by reafonthat they feldom coal above five, or fix ffacks 
ata time, laying it but two lengths of the wood one above the o- 
ther, in form fomewhat flatter on the top than what we have de- 
{cribed. Likewife do they fling all their Rubb/h ard Du/? on the 
top, and begin not to cover at the 4ottom , asin the former ex- 
ample. Inlike fort, when they have drawn up the fre in 
the Tunnel, and ftopp’d it, they begin to draw down their duff by 
degrees round the heap; and this proportionably as it fires , till 
they come about to the bottom; all which is difpatch’d in the 
fpace of two dayes. One of thefe Heaps will char threefcore 
Sacks of Coal, which may all be carried at one time ina Wag- 
gon; and fome make the Court-coals after the fame manner. Laft- 
ly, | 

A 21, Small=coals are made of the Spray,and Brufh-wood which is 
fhripped off from the branches of Copfe-wood, and which is fome- 
times bound up into Bavins for this ule ; though alfo it be as fre- 
quently chared without binding, and then they call it cooméng it 
together : This, they place infome near floor , made level, and 
freed of incumbrances, where fetting one of the Bavins or part of 
the fpray on fire, twomen {tand ready to throw on Bavin upon 
Bavin (asfaftas they can take fire, which makes a very great 
and fudden blaze) tillthey have burnt all that lyes near the place, 
to the number (it may be ) of five, orfix hundred Bavins: Bue 
erethey begin to fet frre, they fill great Tubs or Veffels with water, 
which ftand ready by them, and this they dafh on with a 
great 
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great difh or fcoup, fo foon as ever they have thrown onall their 
Bavins, continually plying the great heap of glowing Coals,which 
_ gives a {udden {top tothe fury of the Fire, whiles with a great 
Rake they lay, and fpread it abroad, and ply their cafting of We- 
ter {till on the Coals, which are now perpetually turn'd by two men 
with great Shovels, athird throwing on the water + This they 
continue till no more Fire appears, though they ceafe not from 
being very hot : After this, they /hovelthem up into great Aeaps , 
and when they are throughly co/d,put them up in Sacks for London, 
where they ufe them amongft divers .4rtificers 5 bath to kindle 
greater Fires, and totemper y and anea/ their feveral Works. 

32. The beft seafox for the fetching home of other Fel, is from 
june 5 the Ways being then moft dry, and paflable, yet I know 
Jome good Husbands willbeginrather in Atzy ; becaule Falowing 
and {tirring of Ground for Corz , comes in the enfuing Aonthes , 
and the Dayes are long enough , and Swasmes have then leatt 
to do, 
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b The Central Pole or place of the Tunnel with the Area make 
ing ready. 
a The Wood plac'd about it in Triangle. 
¢ The Coal Wood pil'd up before it be covered with Earth, 
d Zhe Coal-pit or Pile fir'd. 
33. And 
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33. And thus we have feen how for Honfeboot 5 and Ship-boot, 
Plow boot, Hey-boot, and Fire.boot, the Planting , and Propagation 


of Timber and Foreft Trees is requifite , fo as it was notfor nothing, — 


that the very Name (which the Greeks generally apply d to Ti- 
ber) Jan, by Sengchdoche , was taken always pro Adateria; fince 
we hardly find any thing in Nature more univerfally wfefuls or, in 
comparifon withit, deferving the name of A/aterial. 
34. Laftly,to complete this Chapter of the univerfal Ufe of Trees, 
and the Parts of them, fomething I could be tempted to fay con- 
cerning Staves, Wands Oc. Their Antiquity, Ufe, Divine, Dome- 
fick , Civil, and Political, the time of Cutting, manner of Seafon- 
ing, Forming, and other curious particulars ( how dry foever the 
Subje may appear ) both of Delight and Profit: but we referve 
it for fome more fit opportunity , and perhaps, it may merit a pe- 
culiar Treatife , as acceptable , asit will prove divertifant, In 
ftead of this, we will therefore gratifie our Reader with fome no 
inconfiderable Secrets : But firft we will begin with a few plain 
Direéions for fuch Perfons and Coumtrey Gentlemex , as being far 
diftant from, or unhandfomely impos'd upon by common Paizaters, 
may be defirousto know howto Stop, Prime, and Paint their Tim- 
ber-work at home, and fave the Expenfe of Work by any of 
their Servants indu'd with an ordinary Capacity. | 
Putty to {top the chaps and cracks of wrought Timber, is made of 
White and Redslead, and fome Spannifh- white ( not much ) tem- 
perd, and bruifed with fo much Liv-feed Oyl as will bring it tothe 
Confiftence of a Paft. Then, | 
Your firlt Priming fhall be of Oaker and Spaxifh- white, very thine 
ly ground: The fecond with the fame, alittle Whiter; but it mat- 


tersnot much. The ¢hird and laft, with White-lead alone ; fome - 


mingle a little Spanifh-white with it, but it is better omitted, If 
you defire it exquifite,inftead of Lix-feed-Oyl, ufe that of Wall nuts : 
But the ordinary Stone-colour for grofie work, expos’d to the Air, 
may be of lefle Expenfe, with the more ordinary Oy/,to which you 
may add a little Char-coal inthe Grinding, . 

Blew, is made of Indigo, witha {mall addition of Red-lead, or 
Verdigreefe for a dryer, unlefle you will ufe drying-Oyl , which is 
much preferrable , and is made of Lin-/eed Oyl boyl’d with a little 
Umber bruifed {mall : 1 fpeak nothing here of Smalt and Byce, 
which is onely done by Strewing. 

Green, with Verdigreece ground with Lin-feed Oyl pretty thick, 
and then temper’d with Foyners Verwifh in a glaz'd Pot of Earth(the 
beft to preferve your Colours in) till it run fomewhat thin 5 and juft 
touch it with your Brafh, when you lay it ony having Priw’d it the 
fecond time with White, 

Note, that every Primer muft be dry, before you go it over 
again, | 

If you will Re-yaile, as they term it, and fhadow, er Vein your 
Stone-colour, there is a Colour call’d Shadowing Black; or you may 


now and then lightly touch it witha little Red lead 5 or work with 
VU mber. Ic 
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It will alfo behove you to have a good fmooth Slat , and a Pib- 
ble Muller well polit'd, which may be bought at London ; as like- 
wile a dozen of largey and lefler Brifhes, and Glaz’d Pots 5; andto 
grind the Colours perfe@ly well. The Spani(h-white requires lit- 
tle labour 5 the Shadowing Black, none at all. 

When you have finith'd, wath your Brajhes with warm-Water 
and alittle Sope : Preferve your Oyl in Bladders; and what Colour 
you leave, plunge the Pots into fair Water, fo as they may ftand a 
little cover'd in it, which willkeep them from growing dry, till 
you have oceafion for them. That you may not be altogether 
ignorant of the charge, and Price of the Ingredients , which fel: 
dome varies : . 

Cleer, and {weet Lin-feed Oyl is ufually had for 45. per Gallon, 

Spruce-Oaker, of all{orts to Prime with, 3 s. per Pound. 

Spanifh white, for half a Penny : White-lead 3d. per Pound. 

Vert-de-Greece, clean and bright, 3s. per Pound, Black to fia 
dow with, exceeding cheap. Foyers Vernifh, 6d. per Pound. So 
as tor farther direction; of White-lead fix pound > Span, white fix 
pound , Spruce-Oker three pounds, Vert-de:Greece half a pound , 
Vernifhb one pound, Shadowing-black half a pound, ec. will ferve 
one fora pretty deal of Work, and eafily inform what quantities 
you fhould provide for a greater, or lefler occafion. 

We willnext impart a Receipt fora cheap Black-dye, fuch yet as 
no Weather will fetch out, and that may be of ufe both within and 
without doors , upon Wainfcot, or any fine Timber,as 1 once apply'd 
it to a Coach with perfect fuccefle. 

Take of Galls, grofly contus’d ina Stone Afortar one pound , 
boyle themin three quarts of White-wine Vinegar to the diminuti- 
on of ove part, two remaining : With this, rub the Wood twife 
over; Then, take of the Silk Diers black, liquid (cheap, and eafie 
tobehad ) aconvenient quantity, mix it at difcretion with Lamp- 
black and Aqua-vite , fufhcient to make it thin enough to paile 
3 Straimer : With this ,die over your Work again; and 
if at any time it be ftain‘d or {potted with dirt , ec, rubbing ie 
only with a Wollen. cloth dip'd in Oy! , it will not onel y recover,but 
prefent you with avery fair and noble poljh. Thereis a Black 
which Foyxers ufe to tinge their Pear tree with, and make it re- 
femble Ebony, and likewife Fir, and other Woods for Cabinets, Pi- 
Fure-Frames, Gc. whichis this. 

Take Log-wood q, s. boyl it in ordinary Lye, and with this paint 
them over = when ’tis dry, work it over a fecond time with Lamp- 
black and {trong Size : That alfo dry, rub off the dufty Sootines 
adhering toit, witha foft Bruh, or Cloth; then melt {ome Bees- 
wax, mixing it with your Lamp-black and Size , and when this is 
cold , make it upinto a Bal, and rub over your former Black : 
Laftly,-with a Polifhing brifh ( made of fhort {titl Boars Briftles : 
and faftned with Wyre ) labour it till the Lure be to your lik- 
ing. But, 

The black Patty, wherewith they ftop, and fill up cracks and 

) Dd fijures, 
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fijures in Ebony,and other fine wood,is compos’d of a part of the pur: 
eft Kofin, Bees wax, and Lamp: black : This they heat and drop into 
the Crannies ; then with an hot- Iron, glaze it over, and being cold, 
{crape it even with a fharp Chifel, and after all, polifh it with a 
Brufh of bents,a wollen-cloth, Felt,and an Hogs-bair Rubber :  Al- 
fo Maftic alone, mingled with a proper Colozr is of no leffe 
effect. 

35. We conclude all,with that incomparable Secret of the Fapor 
or China-Vernifhes , which has hitherto been referv’d fo choicely 
among the Virtuofi; with which I fhall fuppofe to have abundant- 
ly gratified the moft curious employers of the finer woods. 

Take a Pint of Spirit of Wine exquifitely dephlegm'd,four Ounces 
of Gum-Lacqg, which thus clenfe : break it firft from the fticks and 
rubbifh , and roughly contufing it ina Afertar , put it to fteep in 
Fountain water, ti’d up ina bag of courfe Linxen, together with 
a very {mall morfel of the beft Caffle-sope, for 12 hours; then rub 
out all the téadure from it , to which adda little Alum, and re- 
ferve it apart : The Gus-lacq remaining in the bag , with one 
Ounce of Sandrac ( fome add as much Maftic and White:Amber ) 
diflolve in a large Adatras ( well ftopp'd ) with the fpirit of Wine 
by atwo dayes digeftion, frequently agitating it, that it adhere 
not tothe Glaffe : Then féraix, and preffe it forthintoa leffer 
Veffels Some, after the firlt Ixfufion upon the Afhes, after twenty 
four hours, augment the deat, and transfer the AZatras tothe Sand- 
bach, till the Liquor begins to fimper 5 and when the upper part of 
the Matras grows a little bot,and that the Gum-lacq is melted,which 
by thattime (if the Operation be heeded ) commonly itis, ftrain 
it through a Linnen-cloth,and pref it ‘twixt two flicks into theglafs, 
tobe kept for w/e, which it will eternally be , if well ftopp’d. 


The Application. 


The Wood which you would Vernifh, fhould be very clean, 
fmooth, and without the leaft freckée or flaw ; and in cafe there 
be any, {top them with a paft made of Gum Tragacanth, incor- 
porated with what Colour you defign : Then cover it with a 
layer of Vernifh purely, till it be fufficiently drench’d with it : 
Then take feven times the quantity of the Vernifh, as you doof 
Colour , and bruife it in a {mal earthen difh glaz'd, witha piece of 
fome hard wood,till they are well mingled : Apply this with a very 
fine and full Pescé/;a quarter of an hour after,do it over again,even 
to three times fucceflively,and if every time it be permitted to dry, 
before you put on the next, ‘twill prove the better : Withintwo 
hours after thefe four /ayers ( or fooner if you pleafe) Poli it 
with Prefle (which our Cabinet- makers call as | think, Dutch-Reeds) 
Wwet,or dry 5 nor much imports it, though in doing this, you fhould 
chance to aifcover any of the mood ; fince you are to pafle it over 
four or five times as above; and if it be not yet {mooth enough , - 
Prefic itagain with the Reeds; but now very tenderly : Then rub 

it 
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it fufficiently with Tripoly, and a little Oy!-Olive, or Water: Laft- 
ly, cover it once or twice again with your Vernifh, and two days 
after, polith it as before with Tripoly , and a piece of Hatters 
Felt. 


The Colours, 


To make it of a fair Red » Take Spanifh Vermilion, witha quar 

ter part of Venice. Lacke. 

For Black, Ivory calcin'd (as Chymifts {peak ) ‘twixt two well 

* luted Crucibles, which being grown’d in ater, with the beft and 
greeneft Coppros, and fo let dry, referve, 

For Blew, take Ultra-Marin, and onely twice as much Verni 4 
as of Colour, The reft, are to be applid like the Red, Except it 
be the Green, which is hard to make fair and vivid, and therefore 
feldome ufed, 

Note, The right Fapon, is done with three or four Layers of Ver- 
nifh with the Colours 5 then two of pure Vernifh unecolour'd (which 
is made by the former Procefe , without the Sandrac which is on- 
ly mingled and ufed for Reds ) which muftbe done with a fvift , 
and even ftroke , that it may not dry before the Aventurin be {eift- 
ed on it 5 and then you are to cover it with fo many Layers of pure 
Vernifo as will render it like polifh’d Glafe. Laft of all fourbith 
it with Tripoly , Oyl, and the Felt, as before directed, Note, 

By Venturine is meant the moft delicate and {lender Golden-wyre 
fuch as Evbroiderers ule, reduc’d toa kind of powder , as {mall as 
you can cpp it: this {trew’d upon the firft Layer ot pure Verni(h , 
when dry, fuperinduce what Colour you pleafe 5 and thisis pretily 
imitated with feveral Talkes. 

Thisbeing the fr time that fo rare a Secret has been imparted , 
the Reader will believe that I envy him nothing vvhich may be of 
wfeto the Publique: And though many years fince vve vvere Mas 

fier of this Curiofity , Athanaftus Kercher has fet dovvna Procefe in 
his late China Wauftrata pretty faithfully 5 yet, befides that it onely 
{peaks I atine ( fuch as'tis ) it is nothing foperfe@ asours, Hovva 
beit , there vve learn, that the moft Opulent Province of Che- 
Kiang is for nothing more celebrated , than the excellent Paper 
vvhich it produces, and the Gumme call’d Cié ( extilling from cer- 
tain Trees ) vvith vvhich they compofe their famous Vernifh , fo 
univerfally valu'd over the Worlds becaule it is found above all 
other Inventions of that nature, to preferve, and beautifie wood , 
above any thing vvhich has hitherto been deteGted : And it has 
‘ accordingly fo generally obtained vvith them , that they have 
vvhole Rooms and ample Chambers, Wain{cotted therevvith, and 
divers of their moft precious Furniture s as Cabinets, Tables, Stools, 
Beds, Difhes, Skreens, Staves, Frames , Pots, and other Utenfils : 
But /ozg it vvas ere vve could for all this,approach It in Europe to 
any purpofe; till F. Exffachiws Imart an Auguftine-Monk , obtain’d 
the Secret , and oblig’d us vvith it. 

Dda . o3 
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1 know not whether it may be any Service to fpeak here of Co- 
lour'd Woods , I mean fuch as are naturally fo, becaufé befides 
the Berbery for Yellow, and Holly for White, we have very few : 
Our Inlayers ule F uftic, Locuft, or Acacia 5 Brafile, Prince and Roje- 
wood for Tellow and Reds, with feveral others brought from both 
the Indies , but when they would imitate the natural] turning of 
Leaves in their curiousCompartiments and bordures of Flower. works, 
they effect ic by dipping the pieces(firft cut into fhape and ready 
to In-lay)) {o far into Lot Sand, as they would have the Shadow, 
and the heat of the Sand darkens it fo gradually, without detrt- 
ment or burning the thin Chip, as one would conceive ittobena- * 
tural : Note, that the Sand is to be heated in fome very thin 
Brafie:pan like to the bottom of a Scale or Ballance : This I 
mention becaufe the burning with /rows, or Aqua-forta, is Not com: 
parable to it, i 

I learn alfo, that foft Woods, attain little policure without infinite 
labour, and the expedient is, to P/ave it often, and every time 
you do fo, to fmeare it with (trong Glew , which eafily penetrating, 
hardens it s andthe frequenter you do this, and ftill P/ame it, the 
harder, and fleeker it will remain. 

And now we have fpoken of Glew, ‘tis fo common and cheap , 
that I nced not tell you it is made by boyling the furnes, Oe. of 
Sheeps-trotters parings of raw Hides, Oc, toa Gelly, ‘and {training 
it: But the finer, and more delicate Work is. beft faftned with 
Fifh Glew, to be had of the Drougif? by the name of Ichthyocolla ; 
and here conclude, 

36. Let usnow then fum up all the good qualities, and tranfeen- : 
dent pertections of Trees, inthe harmonious Poets , Confort of 


Elogies. 
— Pines are for Mafts anufeful Wood, © ——-—— dant utile lignum 
Cedar and Cypreffe, to build Houfes good: Nswvigiis Pinos, domibus cedvo{que cupreffofque s 


Hence covers for their Carts, and {pokes for Wheels Hine radios triv.re rotis, binc tympana plaustris 
Swains make, and Ships do form their crooked Keels: Agricola, © pandas varibus pofuere cavimas. 
The Twiggy Sallows, Elms with leaves are frait 5 Viminibus falices , fecunda frondibus Vimi: 
Myrtles {tout Spears,and Cornel good for fight ¢ At Myrtus validis bastilibus, S bona bello 

The Mws into Ityrean Bows are bent s Cornus + Isyreos Taxi torquentur in arcs. 


Smooth Limes, and Box,the Turners Infrument Nec Tilia leaves, aut torno roftle Buxtum, 
Shaves into form, and hollow Cups does trim 5 Non formam accipiunt ferroque cavantur acute: 
And down the rapid Po light Alders {wim : Nee non torrentem undam levis inwatat Alnus 
In hollow Bark Bees do their hony ftive, Miffz Pado , nec non & apes exam-na condume 
And make the Trunk ofan old Oak their Hive. Corticibu {que cavis, visiofeque Il.cis alvo: 

| Georg. 2, 


and the moft ingenious Ovid, where he introduces the miraculous 
Grove rais.d by the melodious Song of Orpheus, 


Nor Trees of (haony, roe maint Chaowis abfuit arbor, 
The Poplar, various Oaks that piercethe sky, Non nem Heliadum, non frondibws afculss altisy 
Soft Linden, {mooth-tind Beech, unmarried Bays , Nec Tile molles, nec Fagus, S inuuba Lanrus 
The brittle Hafel,4fb, whofe (pears we praife, Et Coryli fragiles, & Eraxinss utilis bastis ; : 
Unknotty Fir, the folace fhading Planes, Enodi{que Abies, curvataque gland.bus lex, 
Rough Cheffauts, Maple Fleet with different granes, Et Platanws genialis, Accrque colovibus impat- 
Stream-bordering Wilow, Lerus loving takes, Amnicolague fimul Salices, & aquatica Lotos, 


uffe Box, whom never fappy {pring forfakes, Perpetuoque virens Buxus, teune{que Myrica, 
The 
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The flender Yamarisk, with Trees that bear Et bicolor Myrtus, &% baccis carula Ficus, 
A purple Fig, nor Afyeles abfent were. Vos quoque flexi=pedes Hedeva venishis, 5 une 
The wanton ivie wreath’d in amorous twines . Pampinee Vites, & amide Vitibus Uli, 
Vines bearing grapes, and Elms f{upporting Vines, Ornique, & Picee, Pomoque onerata rubents 
Straight Seyvice-Trees, Trees dropping Pitch, fruit-red Arbutus, & lenta viltorts premia Palma, 
Arbutus, thefe the reft accompanied. ; Et fuccin®a comas, hitfutaqae vertice Pinus 
With limber Palmes, of Vi@ory the prize: Grata Deum matvi, 5c, — 
And upright Pine, whote leaves like briftles rifé, 
Priz’d by the Mother of the Gods. ——__. 

Sandys~ Met. '10e 


as the incomparable Poct goes on, and is imitated by our divine 
Spencer, where he brings his gentle Knight into a fhady Grove , 
praifing 


the Trees fo ftraight, and high, 
The failing Pine , the Cedar proud , and tall, 
The Vine-prop Elm, the Poplar never dry , 
The builder Oak, foie King of Forefts all s 
The 4fpine, good for Staves; the Cypreff funeral ; 
The Laurel , meede of mighty Conguerours 
And Poets fage; The Fir that weepeth ftill s 
The #ilow, worn of forlorn Paramours 3 
The Ezgh , obedient to the benders will ; 
The Birch for Shafts; the SaVom for the Mill 3 
The Agrrbe fweet bleeding in the bitter wound ; 
The War-like Beech; the Afh for nothing ill ; 
The fruitful Olive; and the Platane round ; 7 
' The Carver Holm; the Maple , {eldom inward found, 
Canto, 13 


And in this Symphony might the noble Taffo bear likewife his part ; 
but that thefe are fufficient , & tria Junt omnia. 

37. For we have already {poken of that modern Art of T. apping 
Treesin the Spring, by which doubtlefie fome excellent and fpeci- 
jie Medicines may be attained ; as from the Birch for the Stone; 
from Elms and Bider againtt Feavers; fo from the Vine » the Oak, 
and even the very Bramble, &c. befides the wholefom and plea- 
fant Drinks, Spirits, c. that may poflibly be educed out of them 
all, which we leave to the Izduftrions, fatisfying our felves, that 
we have beenamong the fir/t who have hinted » and Publifh'd the 
wayes of performing it, 

What now remains concerns onely fome general Precepts y and 
Direilions applicable to moft of that we have formerly touch- 
ed 5 together with a Brief of what farther Laws have been ena@- 
ed for the Improvement, and prefervation af Woods ; and which 
having difpatch’d , fhall with a fhort Parenefis touching the pre- 
fent ordering, and difpofing of his Majeftzes Plantations for the 
future benefit of the Natio, putanend to this ruftick Difcourfe. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Aphorifms, or certain general Precepts of ufe to the 
foregoing Chapters. 


1} Ry all forts of Seeds, and by their thriving you thall beft 
| difcern what are the moft proper kinds for Grounds, 


Quippe folo natura fubeft 


and of thefe defignthe main of your Plantation. 

2. Keep your newly fown feeds continually frefh,and in the fhade 
(as mitch as may be ) till chey peep. 

3. All curiows Seeds, and Plants are diligently tobe meeded,till 
they are ftrong enough to over-drop or fuppreffe-them: And 
you fhall carefully haw, half-dig, and {tir up the earth about their 
Roots during the firft three years; efpecially, in the Vernal, and 
Autumnal Ziquinoxes: This work to be done in a oft feafon for 
the firft year to prevent the duf?, and the fuffocating of the ten- 
der buds ; but afterwards, in the more dry weather. 

4. Plants, rais’d from feed, fhall be thinn’d where they come up 
too thick ; and none fo fit as you thus draw to be trax/planted into 
Hedge-rowes, efpecially, where ground is precious. 

§. Intranfplanting , omit not the placing of your Trees towards 
their accuftem’d Afped. 
. 6, Remove the fofteff wood to the ~oi/fef? grounds, 


Divife arborilus partie-——— 


7. Begin to Tranfplant Foreff-trees when the leaves fall after 
Michaelmaffe 3 you may adventure when they are tarnifh'd, and 
grow yellow - Itisloft time to commence later , and for the. 
moft part of your Trees , early Tranfplanters {eldom repent; for 
fometimes a tedious band of Frofé prevents the whole feafoz, and 
the baldwefof the Tree isa note of deceipt; for fome O«ks, and 
moft Beeches,preferve their dead leaves till new ones puth them off. 

8. Set deeper in the lighter grounds than inthe ffroxg ; but fhal- 
loweft in Clay : five inches is fufficient for the dryeff, and one or 
two for the moif?, provided you eftablith them againft winds, 

9. Plant forthin warm, and moifi {ealons 5 the Air trenguil and 
ferene 5 the wind wefterly 5 but never whiles it actually freezes , 
Raines, or in Mifty Weather 5 for it moulds, and infects the Roots, 

10. What 
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10. What you gather, and draw out of /Vood:, plant imme- 


diately , for their Roots are very a pt to be mortified by the winds, 
and cold air. 

11. Trees, produc’d from Seeds mult have the Tap-roots abated 
( the /Vallnut-tree , and fome others excepted, and yet if Planted 
meerly for the Frat, fome affirm it may be adventur'd on with fac. 
ceffe ) and the bruifed parts cut away 5 but {paring the fibrous , 
for they are the principal feeders; and thofe who clenfe them too 
much, are puniflrd for the miftake. 

12. In Spring , rub off fome of the collateral Buds, to check the 
exuberancy of Sap in the branches, till the Roots be well efta- 
blifh'd. 

13, Tranfplant no more then you well Fence ; for that neglect- 
ed, Tree-culture comes to nothing : Therefore all young fet Trees 
fhould be defended from the winds, and Sun; efpeciall y the Ea/?, 
and North , till their Roots are fixed ; that is, till you perceive them 
foot; and the not exactly obferving of this Article, is caufe of the 
perifhing of the moft tender Plamtations 5 for itis the invafion of 
thefetwo afailants which doesmore mifchief to our new fet, and 
lefie hardy Trees, then the moft fevere and durable Frofis of a 
whole /Vinter. 

14. The propereft Soil, and moft natural , apply to diftin@ fe. 
cies , Nec vero terre ferre omnes ommia poffint. Yet we find by 
experience, that moft of our Foreft-Trees grow well enough in the 
courfeft Lands ; provided there be acompetent depthof mould : 
For albeit moft of our wild Plants covet to run juft under the fur- 
Jace, yet where there is not fufficient depth to cool them » and en- 
tertain the Adoifture and Influences , they are neither lafting, nor 
profperous, 

15. VVood well Planted , will grow in Atoori/h , Boggy, Heathy , 
and the ftonieft grounds : Only the white, and blew clay (which 
is commonly the beft Paffure ) isthe worft for wood ; and fuch good 
Timber as we find in any of thefe ( Oak excepted ) is of an 
exceflive age, requiring thrice the time to arrive at their {tature. 

16. If the feafon require it , all new Plantations are to be plied 
with waterings, which 1s better pour’d into a circle at fome diltance 
from the Roots, which fhould continually be bared of Gra/fé, and 
if the water be rich, or impregnated, the froots will foon difcover 
it5 for the Liquor being percolated through a quantity of earth will 
carry the witrows virtue of the foi! with it; by no means therefore 
water at the flew; becaufe it wathes the mould from the Root 5 
comes to crude, and endangers their rotting : But, 

17. For the cooling and refrething Tree-roots, the congefting of 
Pot fheards , Flints, or Pibbies near the foot of the ftem , is prefer- 
able to all other ; and fo the Poet, 
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Lime-ftones, or {quallid Shells,that may the Rain, Aut lapidem bibulum,aut fquallenteis infode conchas, 
Vapors, and gliding moifture entertain. Inter enim labentuy aqua, tenuifque (ubibit 
Halitus 


Geor Be 2 


But remember you remove them after a competent time , elfe the 
Vermine, Snails,and Infedts which they produce and fhelter, will 
gnaw, and greatly injure their Bark, 

18, Young Plants will be ftrangled with Corn, Oates, Peajfe, or 
Hemp, or any rankly growing Grain , if a competent circle and 
diftance be not left (as of neara yard, orfo ) of the Stem 5 this 
is a wfeful remark. 

19. Cut no Trees Cefpecially, having an eminent Pith in them , 
being young and tender too ) when either heat, or cold are inex- 
treams; nor in very wet, or faowy weather; and inthis work itis 
profitable to difcharge all Trees of unthriving, broken, wind-fha- 
ken browfe, and fuch as our Law terms Cablicia, and to take them 


off to the quick, 


a———— ne pars fincera trabatur. 


And for Ever-greens,efpecially fuch as are tender , prune them not 
after Planting, tillthey do Radicare, that is, by fome little frefh 
faoot , difcover that they have taken. 

I will Conclude with the Tecnical names , or diffimiler parts of 
Trees, asi find them enumerated by the Induftrious and Learned 

- Merett, Scapus, Truncus, Cortex, Liber, Mdalicorium, Matrix a 
Medulla & Cor, Petten, Circuli, Surculi, Rami, Sarmenta, Ramufcu- 
li, Spadix, Vimen, Virgulium @ Creminm , Vitilia, Taleay Scobs , 
Termes, Turiones, F rondes, Cachryas co Nucamentum, Fulus & Can 
tulus, Come : The Species Frutex, Suffrutex, Oc. all which I 
leave to be put into good and proper English, by thofe who fhall 
once oblige our Nation with a full, and abfolutely compleat Dii- 
onary, asyeta great defiderate amongtt us. 

To this] fhall add, the Time, and Seafon of the flourifhing of 
Trees, computing from the entrie of each Asonth as the figures de- 
note; thatis, from March ( where the Door begings ) inclufive- 
ly. March, Acer 3. ( (i) from March to May, oz, one Month 5 & 

fic de ceteris) Populus 2, Quercus 5. Sorbus 2. Ulmus 2. April, 
Alnus 2. Betula 2. Caftanea 4. Enonymus 2. Fagus 2. Fraxinus 2, 
Nux-Juglans 3. Salix 2. Sambucus2. May, Cornus 2, Genifia 4. 
Funiperus, Morus 2. Tilia 4. June, 4quifolium 2. July, Arbutus 2. 
Feb. Buxus 2. 

Many more ufefull Obfervations are to be collected , and added 
tothefe, fromthe diligent experience of Planters, 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


Of the Laws and Statutes for the Prefervation, and 
Improvement of Woods, dc. 


14 is i not to be paffed by , that the very firft Law we find 

which was ever promulg’d , was concerning Trees and 
that Laws themfelves were firlt Written upon them, or Tables com- 
pos d of them ; and after that Eftablifhment in Paradifé, the next 
we meet withal are as Antient as Adofes ; you may find the Statute 
at large in Dent. c.20. v.19, 20. Which though they chiefly ten- 
ded to Fruit-Trees, even in an Exemies Countrey, yet you will 
find acafe of neceffity, oricly alledg’d for the permiffion to deftroy 
any other, } 

2, To Summe up briefly the Lawes, and Civil Conftitutions of 
great Antiquity y by which Servizs informs us twas no leffe than 
Capital, alienas arbores incidere, the Lex Aquilia, and thofe of the 
xii. Tabb. mention’d by Paulus, Cajus, ‘Fulianus, and others of that 
Robe, repeated divers more. . 

It was by thofe Sacred Conftitutions provided, that none might 
fo much as Plant 7rees on the Confines of his Neighbours Gronnd , 
but he was to leave a /pace of at the leaft five foot, for the fmalleft 
Tree, that they might not injure him with their fhadow. $2 Arbor 
in Vicini agrum impenderit, eam fublucato, ec, and if for all this, 
any hung over farther , ‘twas to be firip'd up fifteen foot; And 
this Law Baldwinus , Olderdorpius, aud Hotoman recites out of UI- 
pian L.1. F. de Arb. Cadend. where we have the Pretors Interdig 
exprefs'd, and the impendent Wood adjudged to appertain to him 
whofe field, or fence was thereby damnified : Nay, the Wife 
Solon prefcribed Ordinances for the very diftances of Trees 5 asthe 
divine Plato did againft ftealing of fraét, and violating of Planta- 
tions ; And the interdiction de Glande legenda runs thus in Ulpi- 
an, AIT PREIOR, GLANDEM, QU EX ILL IVS AGRO IN 
TUUM CADIT, QVo MINUS ILL] TERTIO QUOQVE DIE 


LEGERE AUFERRE LICEAT, VIAL FIERI VETO, And yet, 


though by the Pretors permiffion he might come every third day 
to gather it up without Tre/pajfe, his Neighbour was to fhare of the 
Maft which fo fell into his Grouwd 5 and this Chapter is well fup- 
plied by Pliny /. 16. ¢. 5. and Cajws upon the Place, interprets 
Glande to fignifie not the 4coras of the Oak alone, butall forts 
of fruit whatfoever, /. 136. F. de Verb. Signif.L. Unis ff, de Glane 
de leg, as by ufage of the Greeks, among{t whom éxpedyva imports 
all kind of Trees. | 

7 E é Moreover, 
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Moreover, no Trees might be Planted neer Publique Aque-dutts, 
leaft the Roots fhould infinuate into, and difp!ace the Stones : Nor 
onthe very margent of Navigable Rivers , left the Boats and o: 
ther Vefels pafling to and fro, fhouldbe hindred , and therefore 
fuch impediments were call'd Rete, quia Naves retenent, fayes the 
Gloff; and becaufe the falling of the /eaves corrupted the Water. 
So nor within {uch a diftance of High-ways/which alfo our own Laws 
prohibit ) that they might dry the better , and leffé cumber the 
Traveller, Trees that ob{trudted the Foundation of Hones were to 
be fell’d ; Bartol. L, 1. dof. c. de Interdid, Ulp.in L. priore ff, de 
Arborum cedend. Trees {preading their Roots in neighbour-ground, 
tobe in common ; See Cujas and Paulus in L, Arb. ff de Commmnni 
dividend. where more of the Alienation of Trees felld , and not 
ftanding but with the Funds, as alfo of the Ufe-fruit of Trees, and 
the difference ‘twixt Arbores Grandes , and Cremiales or Cedue, of 
all’ which Ulpian, Baldws, Alciat , withthe Lawes to govern the 
Conldcatores and Sublucatores, and Pruxers , vide Pan. f- c. Sent. |, 
5: Fefiws,ec. for we pafle over what concerns Vines and Olive-trees, 
to be found in Cato de R. R, &c. Nor is it here that we defign 
to enlarge, as thofe who have philologiz'd on this occafion de Syco- 
phantis , and other curious criticifmes but pafle now on, and con- 
tine my felf to the prudent Sandions of our own Parliaments : for 
though according to the old and beft Spirit of true£xgith , we 
ought to be more powerfully led by his A4ajeffies Example, than to 
have need of more cogent and violent Laws; yet that our Di/- 
courfe may be as ample, and as little defective as we canrender it, 
fomething ‘tis fit fhould be fpoken concerning fuch Lawes and Ordi- 
nances ashave been from time to time conftituted amongft us for 
the Exconragement, and Direction of fuch as do well,as for the 47- 
madverfion and Punifhment of thofe who continue refradory , 
which I deduce in this order, 

3. Fromthe time of Edward the fourth, were enacted many ex- 
cellent Lawes for the Planting, fecuring, cut‘ing , and ordering of 
Woods, Copfes, and Under woods, as then they took cognizance of 
them; together with the feveral pewaitzes upon the Infringers 3 
efpecially from the 25 of Hex. 8 17.@¢, confirm'd by the 13 and 
27.0f Q. Eliz. cap. 25. 19. @c. which are diligently to be confule- 
ed, revived, putin execution, and enlargd where any defect is 
apparent 5 asin particular the 4d of exempting of Timber of 22 
years growth from Tythe, fora longer period , to render it com- 
pleat, and more effectual to their Improvement : And that Law 
repealed,by which Wiluws, Sallows, Oziers, &c. which they term 
Sub- bois , are reputed but as Weeds. : 

4. Severer punifhwents have lately been ordain’d again{t our 
Wood-ftealers, deftroyers of young Trees, Sc. by an antient Law of 
ome Nation, 1 read he forfeited his Hand , who beheaded a Tree 
without permiffion of the Owner 5 and I cannot fay they are tharp 
ones,when I compare the feverity of our Lawes againft Adare fleal-. 
ers 3 nor amI by inclination the leat crwe/; but I do affirm,we might 

as 
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as well live without Afares, as without A4af?s and Ships , which are 
our wooden but no lefle profitable Horfes, 

5» And here we cannot but perftringe thofe Royotows A{femblies 
of Idle People, who under pretence of going a Adaying (as they 
term it) do oftentimes cut dowz,and carry away fine {traight Trees,co 


fet up before fome Ale-koufe, or Reveliing-place , where they keep - 


their drunken Bacchanalias : For though this Cuffom was, read,in- 
troduc’d by the Emperor Anaftafiws , to abolith the Gentil Majana 
of the Romans at Oftia ; which was to transfera great Oaken:Tree 
out of fome Foreft into the Tox, and erect it before their A&ftris’s 
Door ; yet I think it were better to be quite abolifh’d amongft us, 
for many reafoxs, befides that of occafioning fo much waft and fpoyl 
as we find is done to Trees at that Seafon, under this wanton pre- 
tence, by breaking, mangling , and tearing down of branches, and 
intire 4rms of Trees, toadorn their Wooden-Idol. The Imperial 
Law againft fuch diforders we have in L, ob. id. fl. ad legem Aquill. 
&in fi, 1.47. Tit, 7, Arborem furtim cefarum : See allo Triphon. 
L. ig, de Bon. off, cont. tab. vel ix ligna focaria, L. Ligni fi, de Lege 


.- : 

To thefe I might add the Laws of our King /#a: or as the Learn- 
ed Lambert calls them, Agxasveuta de prifcis Anglorum legibus , 
whofe J \ie is, Be pupu bapneve : of Burning Trees : The San- 
Gion runs thus. 

If any one fet fire of a fel’d Wood, be fhall be punifhed, and bes 
fides pay three pounds., and for thofe who clandeftinely cut Wood 
( of which the very found of the Axe fhall be fufficient Conviction ) 
for every Tree , be shal be muléted thirty thillings. ATree fo fell'd 
under whofe Shadow thirty Hoggs can fiand, foall be multted at 
three pounds, ec, 

6. Ihave heard, thatin the great Expedition of 88, it was ex- 
prefly enjoyn'd the Spazifh Commanders of that fignal Armada 5 
that if when /axded they fhould not be able to fubdue our Nation, 
and make good their Comquef?s they fhould yet be fure not to 
leave a Tree f{tanding inthe Foreff of Dean : It was like the 
Policy of the Philiftines, when the poor J/rael:tes went down to 
their Enemies Smiths to fharpen every man his Tools 5 for as they 
faid, left the Hebrews wake them Swords, or Spears; {o thele, left the 
Englifh build them Shipsy and Men of War : Whether this were 
fo, or nots certain itis, we cannot be too jealows for the prefer- 
vation of our Woods sand efpecially of thofe eminent, and , with 
care, inexhauftible Afagazines : I dare not fuggeft the encourage- 
ment of a yet farther reffraint , that even Proprietors themfelves 
fhould nct prefume to make havock of fome of their own Woods, 
to feed their prodigality, and heap fuel to their vices 5 but it is wor- 
thy of cur obfervation, that (in that in-imitable Oration, the fe- 
cond Pbilippic) Cicero does not fo fharply reproach his great Anta: 
gonift for any other of his Fxtravagancies (which yet he there enu- 
merates ) as for his waffeful difpofure of certain Wood-lands be- 
longing to the Common-weal:h, amongft his jovial Bravo's, and 
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Jeud Companions; tua iffa detrimenta funt ( meaning his Deban- 
ches) illa noftra, {peaking of the Timber, 

7+ Buttothe Laws: it were to be with'd that our tender 5 and 
improvable Woods, fhould not admit of Cattle, by any means, till 
they were quite grown out of reach; the Statutes which connive at 
it, in favour of Cuffom, and forthe fatisfying of a few clamorous 
and rude Commoners, being too indulgent 5 fince it is very evident, 
that lefs then a 14. or15. years enclofure is, in moft places, too foon; 
and our moft material Trees would be of infinite more worth and 
improvement , were the Standards fuffer’d to grow to Timber , 
and not fo frequently cut, at the next felling of the Wood > as the 
general cuftomis, In 22d, 4. the liberty arriv'd but to feven 
years after a felling of a Foreft or Purlien; and but three years 
before , without fpecial licenf2 : This was very narrow; but 
let us then look on England asan over grown Country. 

8, Wood in Parks was afterwards to be four years F enced, upon 
felling : and yearling Colis, and Calves might be put into inclofed 
Woods after two : By the 13 Eliz. five years, and no other Cattle 
till fix, if the growth was under fourteer years; or until ezebt , if 
exceeding that age til] the laft felling : All which Statutes being 
by the Ad of Hex. 8. but temporal, this Parliament of Eliz. thought 
fit to make perpetual. : 

9. Then, to prevent the deftructive razing , and converting of 
Woods to Pafture : No mood of two Acres, and above two furlongs 
from the Azanfion Houle, fhould be indulg’d : And the prohibitions 
are good againft Afjarts made in forefts, Gc. without licenfe : 
The Pesalties are indeed great; but how {&ldome inflicted > 
and what is novv more eafie, than Compounding for fuch a 
licenfe ? 

Infome parts of Germany, vvhere a fingle Tree is obferv’d tobe 
extraordinary fertile, a conftant, and plentuful Maft-bearer ; there 
are Laws to prohibite their felling without Special leave : 
And it was well Exaéted among{t us, that even the Owners of woods 
within Chafés, fhould not cut dawn the Tiber without view of Of- 
ficers 5 this .4@ being in affirmance of the Common Law > and not 
to be violated without Pre/cription : See the Cafe cited by my Lord 
Cook in his Comment on Littleton. Tenure Burgage. L. 2, Sed, 170, 
Or if not within Cha/és, yet where a Common-perfon had liberty 
of Chafe, &c. and this would be of much benefit a had the Regare 
ders perform'd their duty, as ’tis at large defcribed in the Writ of 
the 12 Articles; and that the Surcharge of the Forefis had been 
honeftly infpected with the due Perambulations and ancient Metes - 
Thus thould the Fufizces of Eire difpofe of no Woods without ex- 
prefle Cowmiffion, and in convenient places :  Agnuti blaterones 
quercuum, culi, & curbi, as our Law terms windfalls, dotterels , 


Jerags,ec, and no others, 


10. Care is likewife by our Laws to be taken that no unnecef- 
fary Imbexelment be made by pretences of Repair of Paling Lodges, 
Bronfe for. Deer, ec, Wind-falls, Root-falls ; dead, and Searatrees , 

al] 
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all which is fubject to the Infpection of the /Varders, Juftices,cxc, 
and even trefpafies done de Virid? on boughs of Trees, Thickets , 
andthe like; which (ashas been fhew'd ) are very great impe- 
diments to their growth and profperity, and thould be duly look- 
ed after, and punifh’d ; and the great neglect of Smainmote-Courts 
reformed, &c, See Confuet. G» Affif. Foreft. Pannagium , or Paftura 
pecorum & de Glandibus, Fleta, @c. Manwoods F oreft-lawes : Cook 
pla. fol, 366. li,8. fol, 138. 

11. Finally, that the exorbitance, and increafe of devouring 
Tron- mills were looked into, as to their diftance, and namber neet 
the Seas, or Navigable Rivers ; And whatif fome of them were 
even removd into another world? “twere better to purchafe all 
our Jron out of America, than thustoexhauft our moods at home, 
although (I doubt not) they might be fo order’d, as to be ra- 
ther a means of conferving them, There wasa Statute made by 
Queen Eliz, to prohibite the converting of Timber trees to Coal, 
or other Fuel for the ule of Iron-mills ; if the Tree were of one 
foot fquare , and growing within fourteen Miles of the Sea, or the 
greater Rivers, Gc, ‘tis pity fome of thole places in Kent, Suffex, 
and Surrey were excepted in the Provifo, for the reafon exprefi'd 
In a Statute made 23 Eliz,by which even the imploying of any an- 
der-woeod, as well as great Trees, was prohibited within 22 miles of 
London, and many other Navigable Rivers, Creeks, and other lefler 
dittances from fome parts of Su/fex-Downs, Cinque-Ports, Havens, 
arc. 

There are feveral Acres of mood-land of no mean circuit near 
Rochefter , inthe County of Kent, extending as far as Bexley, and 
indeed , for many miles about Shoters-Hill , near the River of 
Thames , which, were his A/ajeffy owner of, might in few years, 
be of anwn-valuable Improvement and benefit, confidering how 
apt they are to grow Foref? , and how opportune they lye tor the 
ufe of his Royal Navy at Chatham, 

12. But yet to prove what it isto manage VVoods difcreetly ; 
Tread of one Mr. Chriffopher Darell a Surrey Gentleman of Nudi« 
gate, that had a particular Indu/gence for the cutting of bis Woods 
at pleafure, though a great Iron:MJafter ; becaufe he fo orderd 
his VVorks, that they were a meansof preferving even his VVoodss 
notwithftanding thofe unfatiable devonrers : This may appear 
a Paradox, but is to be made out; andI haveheard my own 
Father (whofe Eftate was none of the leaft wooded in England ) 
affirm, that a Forge, and fome other AG/Is, to which he furnifh'd 
much f#el, werea means of maintaining, and improving his moods; 
I fuppofe, by increafing the Induftry of Planting, and care; as 
what he has now Icft ftanding of his own Planting, enclofingy and 
cherifbing, inthe pojfe{fion of my moft honoured Brother, George 
Eveizz of VVotton in the fame County, does fufficiently evince; a 
moft laudable Afonument of his Indufiry , and rare Example, for 
without fuch an Example, and fuch an Application, lamno Advocate 
for Iron works, but adeclared denouncer : But Nature has thought 

fit 
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fit to produce this waffing-Care more plentifully in Wood-land,than 
any other Ground, and to enrich our Foreffs to their own Deftru- 


ction, 
O Poverty, fill fafe ! and therefore found O femper bona pauperies | © conditas ale§ 
Infep’rably with asifchiefs under ground ! Thefaurus tellure nocens ! O femper ovantes, 
Woods tall, and Reverend from all time appear Intra, falveque folonon divite Sylva t 


Inviolable, where no Afine is near. - 
Couleii Pi. 1. 6. 


for fo our fweet Poet deploresthe Fate of the Fore? of Dean, 

13. The fame 4& we have Confirmed , and enlarged in the 
Seventeenth of the faid Queex,for the prelerving of Timber-Trees, 
and the Penalties of impairing VVoods much increafed 5 the Tops 
and offals onely permitted to be made ufe of for this imploy- 
ment. 

14. Asto the Law of Tythes, 1 find Timber Trees pay none, but 
others do, both for Body, Branches, Bark, Fruit, Root, and even 
the Suckers growing out of them; and the Tenth of the Body 
fold, orkepte : And foof VVillows, Sallows, and all other Trees 
not aptforTimber + Alfoof Sylvacedua, as Coppices, and Uz- 
der woods pay the tenth whenever the Proprietor receives his xine 

“Parts. But if any of thefe we have named un-exempted are cut 

f onely for Afounds, Fencing, or Plow boot w:thin the Parith in which 
they grow, or for the Fuel of the Omver, no Tythes are due,though 
the Ficar have the 7yth wood, and the Parfon that of the places fo 

‘ Inclofed; nor are Under-woods grub’d up by the Roots Tythadble , 
unlefle for this, and any of the former cafes there be Prefeription, 
But for Timber-trees, fuch as Oak, Afb, Elw ( whieh are accounted 
Timber in all places atter the firft trenty years) alfo Beech, Horn- 
beam, Map'e, Afpen, and even Hafel ( many of which are in fome 
Countries reputed Timber ) they are not to pay Tithes, unlefle they 
are fell’d before the faid age of twenty years from their firft Plant. 
ing. Note here, 

If the Omwer fella fruit:iree ( of which the Parfox has had tythe 
that year) and convert the wood into fuel, the tythe thall ceafe ; 
becaufe he cannot receive the tythe of ove thing twice in one 
year, 

Beech, in Countrys where it abounds, is not tythable ; becaufe 
in places ‘tis not accounted Timber, 16 Fac. Co, B, Pinders 
Caje. 

Cherry-treesin Buckinghamfhire have been adjudged Timber, and 
Tythe-free. Pafch.17 Fac. B. R. 

If aTreebe lop'd under twenty years growth, and afterwards 
be permitted to grow paft twenty years, and then be lop’d again, 
no tythe is due for it, though at the firft cutting it were not fo. 

It mood be cut for hedges, whichis not tythable , and any be left 
of it un employ’d, no #)the (hall be paid tor it. 

If wood be cut for Hop-poles (where the Parfon or Vicar has. 
dythe Hops) inthis cafe he fhall not have tythe of Hop-poles, 

| If 
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If ‘a great wood confit chiefly of Uxder.mood Tythable, and {ome 
great trees of Beech, or the like grow difperfedly amongtt them 5 
Tythe.is due, unlefie the Cuftom be otherwife of all both great and 


lefler together: Andinlike manner if a wood confitt for the molt: 
part of ‘Ideber trees, with fome {mall {catterings of Uxder-wood: 


among{t them, no Tytbe {hall be paid for the Under. wood or Bufhes, 
Trim 19 Jac. BR. Adjudg. 16 Jac. in C. B, Leonards cafe, 

No 7ythe is to be paid of Common of Effovers , or the wood 
burntin ones Hoxfe. Now as tu the manner of Payment. 


— 
i 


To give the Parfon the Tenth Acreof Wood in a Coppice, or the | 


tenth Cord ( provided they are equal ) isa good payment, and fete 


ting forth of Tythe, efpecially if the Cuffom confirm it. ; 


The Tythe ot Ataft of Oak, or Beech, if fold , muft be anfwer'd 
by the tewth Penny : if eaten by Swine, the worth of it. And 
thus much we thought fit toadd concerning Predial Tythes; who has 
defire to be farther informed may confult my Lord Cook's Rep. 11. 
48,495.81. Plow.470. Brownlows Rep, ipart.g4. 2 part. 150,D. 
& St. 169, Se : But Jetus fee what others do. 

15. The King of Spat has neer Bilbao, fixteen times as many 
Acres of Copfe-wood as are fit tobe cut for Coal in one year 3 fo 
that when ‘tis ready to be fell'd,an Officer firft marks fuchas are like 
to prove Ship-timber, which are let ftand) as fo many facred, and 
dedicateTrees : But by this means the Jroz works are plentifully 
fupplied inthe fame place, without at all diminifhing the ftock of 
Timber, Then in Bifcay againg every Proprietor, and other, Plants 
three for oxe which he cuts down; and the Law obliging them is moft. 
feverely executed. Thereindeed are few, or no Cop/es 3 but all 
are Pollards; andthe very Jopping (Tl amaflur'd ) does furnifhthe 
Iron- works with fufficient to fupport them. 

16. What the practife is for the maintaining of thefe kind of 
Plantations inGermany,and France, has already been obferv’d to 
this Mufiriows Society by the Learned Dr, Aferet; viz that the Lords 
and (forthe Crown-lands ) the Kings Commiffioners , divide the 
Woods, and Forefts, into erghty partitions; every year felling one 


of the divifionss fo as no wood is fell’d in lefs than fourfcore years: 


And when any one partition isto be cut down, the Officer, or Lord 
contracts with the Buyer that he fhal] at the diftance of every tmen- 
ty foot ( whichis fomewhat neer) leave a good, fair, found and 
fruitful O2k ftanding. Thofeot *twixt forty, and fifty years they 
reckon forthe deff, and then they are to fexce thefe Trees from alk 
forts of Beafts, and injuries , for a competent time; which being 
done, at the feafox, downfall the Acoras, which (with the 4u- 
tummal rains beaten into the earth ) take root, and in a fhort time 
furnifh all the Wood again, where they let them grow for foxr, or 
five years; and then grub up fome of them for Fxel, or Trax/plan- 
tations , and leave the moft provable of them, to continue for 

Timber. 
17. The French King permits none of his Oak woods, though be- 
longing (fome of them) to Adounfiear (his Royal Brother ) in Ap- 
penage, 
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penage, tobe cut downs till his own Surveyors, and Officers, have 
firft warked them out 5 nor are any fell’d beyond fuch a Circuit : 
Then are they fufficiently fexc'd by him who buys 5 and no Cattle 
whatfoever fuffer'd to be put in, till the very /eed/izgs(which {pring 
up of the Acorns) are perfectly out of danger, But thee, and 
many other wholfom Ordinances, efpecially, as they concern the 
Foreft of Dean, we have comprifed inthe late Statute of the twens 
tieth of his Adajefties Reign, which I find Enacted five years after 
the firft Edition of this Treatife : And thefe Lawes are worthy 
our perufal ; as alfo the Statute prefcribing a Scheme of Proportions 
for the feveral fcantlings of Building-Timber (befides what we have 
already touched (hap. 31.)) which you have 19 Car. 2. intituled, 
An AG for the Re-building of Londons to which I refer the Reader, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Parenefis and Conclufion , containing fome En- 
couragements amd Propofals, for the Planting , and 
Improvement of his Majefties Forefts, 


ip ho )ice our Forefts are undoubtedly the greateft Magazines of 
the Wealth, and Glory of this Nation 5 and our Oaks the tru- 
eft Oracles of its perpetuity and happineffe, as being the onely fup- 
port of that Navigation which makes us fear’d abroad, and flcurifh 
at Home; it has been {trangely wonderd at by fome good Patriots, 
how it comes to pafle that many Gentlemen have frequently re- 
pair'd, or gain'd a fudden Fortune,with Plowing part of their Parks, 
and fetting out their fat grounds to Gard’ners,@c, and very wild 
wood-land parcels (as may be inftanc’d in feveral places) to dreffers 
of Hop yards,@c whiles theRoyal portion lyes folded up ina Napkin, 
uncultivated, and neglected 5 efpecially, thofe Great, and ample 
Forefis ; where though plowing, and Jowing has been forbidden, a 
Royal Command , and Defign, may well difpenfe with it, and the 
breaking up of thofe Intervals, advance the growth of the Tees 
toan incredible Improvement, 
2. Itistherefore infifted on, that there is not a cheaper, eafier 
OF More prompt expedient to advance Ship timber, than to folicit, 
thatin all his Atajefites Forefis, V¥oods, and Parks , the {preadin 
Oak, &c. ( which we have tormerly defcribed ) be cherifh'd » by 
Plowing, and fowing Barley, Rye, &c. ( with due fupply of culture 
and Soy/, between them) as far as may ( without danger of the . 
Plow-fhare_) be broken up. But this is onely where thefe Trees 


are 
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are arriv'd to fome magnitude, and ftand at competent diftances 5 
a hundred, or fifty yards (for their Roots derive relief far beyond 
the reach of any boughs ) as do the Wallvwtetrees in Burgundy , 
which ftand in their beft Plow'd lands. 

3. But,that we may particularize in his Afajefties Foref?s of Dean, 
Sherewood , xc. and in fome fort gratifie the Queries of the Ho- 
nourable, the principal Officers and Commiffioners of the Navy, I 
am advis'd by fuch as are every way judiciows , and of long expe- 
rience in thofe parts 5 that to enclofe would be an excellent way : 
But it is tobe confider’d, that the People, viz. Forefters, and Bordu. 
rers, are not generally fo cévi/,and reafonable, as might be wifhed; 
and therefore to defign a folid Improvement in fuch places, his Aa- 
jefty mutt affert his Power,with a firm and high Refolution to reduce 
thefe mento their due Obedience , and toaneceflity of fubmecting 
to their om, and the pxblick utility; though they preferv'd their 
indufiry this way, at a very tolerable rate upon that coxdition , 
whiles fome perfoz of trufé, andintegrity, did regulate, and fuper- 
vilethe Adounds and fences, and deftine fome portions frequently 
fet apart, for the raifing, and propagating of Woods,till the whole 
Nation were furnilh'd for pofterity. 

4. And which Work if his Afajefty thall refolve to accomplith , 
he will leave fuch an everlafting Ob/igation on his People, and raife 
fuch a Mounment to his fame, as the Ages for a thoufand years to 
come, fhall have caufe to celebrate his precious Afemory, and his 
Royal Succeffors to emulate his Virtue. For thus (befides the fu- 
ture expectations) it would in prefemt, be no deduction from hig 
Majefties Treafure, butfome increafe ; and fallintime tobe a fair 
and worthy Acceffion to it; whiles this kind of propriety would be 
the moft likely expedient to civilize thofe wild and poor Bordu- 
rers and to fecure the vaft and {preading heart of the Foret,which 
with all this Jxdulgence, would be ample enough for a Princely 
Demeajnes : And if the difficulty be to find out who hmows , or 
acknowledges what are the Bordures 5 this Article were worthy , 
and becoming of as ferious an Ingaifition, asthe Legiflative Power 
of the whole Naéion can contrive. 

5. TheSumof all,is; get the Bordures well Tenanted , by long 
Terms, arid eafie Rents, and this will invite and encourage Takers ; 
whilft the middle, moft fecure, and interiour parts would be a Roy- 
al portion, Let his Aszjefty therefore admit of any willing Adven- 
turers io this vaft Circle tor fuch Exclofures in the Precinidts; and 
rather of more, than of few, though an buxdred or two, fhould joyn 
together for any Enclofure of five hundred Acres more, or lefle 5 
that multitudes being thus engaged, the confideration might pro- 
cure, and facilitate a fu'l difcovery of latter Excroachments , and 
fortifie the recovery by favourable Rents, Improvements, and Re- 
verfions by Copy-hold, or what other Tenures and Services his Ma- 
jefty hall pleafe to accept of. 

6, Now for the Planting of Woods in fuch places ( whichis the 
main Defign of this whole Treati/e ) a Hills, and rough Groyeds 
| E : 


will 
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will do well; but they are the rich fat Vales, and flats which do 
beft deferve the charge of mals; fuchas that Jpot atfords ; and the 
Haw-thor# well plath'd ( fingle or double) isa better, and more 
natural fence, than wnmorter'd walls, could our i#duftry arrive to 
the making of fuch as we have defcrib'd : _Befides, they are laft. 
ing, and profitable ; and then one might allow fufficient Bordure 
for a Afound of any thicknefle, which may be the firft charge, and 
well fupported y and rewarded by the culture of the Land thus 


_enclofed. 


7+ For Example, fuppofe a man would take i# 500 Acres of good 
Land, let the Mounds be of the wildeft ground, as fitteft for wood : 
Two hedges with their Vallations, and Trenches will be requifite in 
allthe Round; vz, one next to the Enclofure, the other about the 


“Thicket to fence it from Cattle. This, between the two hedges ( of 


whatfoever breadth ) is fitteft for Plantation : In thefe Hedges 
might be tryed the Plantation of Stocks, in the intervals all manner _ 
of wood-feeds {own ( after competent Plowings ) as Acorzs, Maft, 
Fir, Pine, Nuts, oc. the firft year chafing away the Birds, becaufe 
of the Fir and Pixe Seeds, for reafons given: the fecond year loof 
ning the ground, and thinning the fupernumeraries,¢c, this isthe 
moft frugal way : Orby another Method, the wafte places of Fos 
refts and Woods ( which by through experience.isknown and tri- 
ed) might be perfeétly clenfed ; and then allowing two or three 
Plowings, well rooted flocks be fet, cut and trimm’d as is requifite; 
and that the Timber. trees may be excellent,thofe afterwards Copfed, 
and the choiceft flocks kept threaded, If an Enclofure befow'd , 
the Seeds may be (as was directed ) of allthe fpecies, not forget- 
ting the beft Pies, Fir, Gc. whiles the yearly removal of very in- 
cumbrances onely , will repay the Workmen, who fellthe Quick, 
or referve it to {tore other Enclofures, and foften the circum jacent 
grounds, tothe very great improvement of what remains, 

8, And how if in fuch Sencing-works, we did fometimes imitate 
What Quintus Curtivs, lib. 6, has Recorded of the Mardorum gens, 
near to the Confines of Hyrcania, who did by the clofe Planting of 
Trees alone upon the Bordures , give fo ftrange a check to the 


Power of that great Conqueror Alexander ¢ They were a barba- 


vows People indeed, but in this worthy our imitation ; and the 
Work fo handfomly, and particularly defcrib’d , that I thall not 
grieve to recite it. Arbores denfe funt de induftria confite, quaruns 
teneros adhuc ramos manu fledunt, quos intortos rurfus inferunt ter- 
r@: Inde, velut ex alia radice, letiores virent trunci : hos, qua natu 
ra fert, adolefcere non finunt : quippe alinm alii, quafi nexy conferunts 
qui ubi multa fronde veftiti funt , operiunt terram, Itague occulti 
ramorum velut laquei perpetud fepe iter claudunt, 8c. The Trees 
(faith be) were Planted fo near and thick together of purpofe,. 

that when the boughs were yet young and flexible, bent , and 
wreath’d within one another , their Tops were bowed into the 
earth ( as we fabmerge our Layers ) whence taking freth roots,they 
fhot up new ftems , which not being permitted to grow as of them- 


felves 
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felves they would have done, they fo knit, and perplex’d one 
within another , that vvhen they vvere clad vvith leaves, they 
even cover d the ground, and enclofed the whole Country with 
a kind of living net,and impenetrable hedge, as the H:/toriax cone 
tinues the defcription; and this is not unlike what I am told is fre- 
quently prafésd in divers places of Devon, where the Oaks being 
planted very neer the foot of thofe high Mounds by which they fe- 
parate their Lands , fo Root themfelves into the Bark, that when 
it failsand crumbles down, the Fen/e continues ftill maintain’d by 
them with exceeding profit, Such works as thefe would become 
aCato, or Varro indeed, one that were Pater Patrie , now fibi foli 
zatws, born for Pofterity 5 but we are commonly of another 
mould, | 
—— & fruges confumere nati. 


9. A fair advance for {peedy growth, and noble Trees (efpe- 
cially for Walks and Avezues ) may be afluredly expected from the 
Graffing of young Oaks, and Elms with the beft of their kinds; and 
where the goodlieft of thefe /af# are growing, the ground would 
be plow'd, and finely raked inthe feafon whenthe Scales fall 5 
that che fhowres and dews faftning the Seed where the wind drives 
it, itmay take Root, andhaften (asit will) to a fudden Tree; e- 
fpecially, if feafonable /hreading be appli'd, which has fometimes 
made them arrive to the height of Twelve foot by the firft three 
years, after vvhich they grovv amain. And if fuch vvere planted 
as zear to one another asin the Examples vve have alledg’d, it is 
almoftincredible, vvhata paling they vvould be to our moft ex- 
pos'd Plantations, mounting up their vvooden walls to the clouds: 
And indeed the fhelving, and natural declivity of the Grouwzd more 
or leffe to our unkind Apes, and bleak Wizds, does beft direc 
tothe thickwing of thefe protections; and the benefit of that, foon 
appear, and recompence our induftry in the {moothneffe and inte- 
grity of the Plantations {o defended. ' 

10. That great care be had of the Seeds vvhich vve intend to 
fovv has been already advifed 5 for it has been feen, that Woods of 
the fame age, planted in the fame foil, difcover a vifible difference 
in the Timber and growth, and wvhere this variety fhould happen, 
if not from the feed, vvill be hard to interpret 5 therefore, let the 
place, foil and growth of fuch Trees from vvhence you have your 
feeds, bediligently examind 5; and vvhy not this, as vvell as in our 
care of Animals for our breed and ftore ¢ 

11, Astothe Form, obey the natural fe, and fubmit to the fe- 
veral guizes; but ever declining to enclofe High mayes, and Com- 
mon- Roads asmuch as.poffible, For the reft, be pleafed to reflect 
on what we have already faid , toencourage the Planting of the 
large {preading Oak above allthat fpecies ; the amplitude of the 
diftance which they require refign'd to the care of the Verderer for 
grazing Cattle, Deer, Cc, and for the greatand mafculine beauty 
which a wild Quincunmx, asit were, of {uch Trees would prefent to 
your eye. F fa . 12. But 
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x2. But toadvance his Aajefties Fores tothis height of perfe- 
€tion, I fhould again urge the removal ot tome of our moft mifchie- 
voully plac’d Jron- mills; if that at leaft be true which fome have af- 
firm'd, that we had better Jron, and cheaper from Forreigners,when 
thofé works were ftrangers amongftus. Iam informd, that the 
New-Englifo (vvho are novv become very numerous, and hindred 
in their advance and profpect of the Comtinent by their furfeit of 
the Woods which we want ) did about twelve years fince, begin to 
clear their High-ways by two Jrow-mills - Tam fure their zea/ has 
fufficiently wafted our ftately Woods, and Steel in the bowels of 
their Afother old England and ‘twere now but expedient , their 
Brethren fhould haften thither to fupply us with Irox for the peace 
of our dayes 5 whilft his A¢ajefzy becomes the great Soveraign of 
the Ocean, free Commerce, Newsorum Vindex & Inftaurator magnus, 
This were the onely way to render both our Countries Aabitable 
indeed , and the fitteft Sacrifice for the Royal Oaks , and their Ha- 
madryad’s to whom they owe more thana fleight fubmiffion: And 
he that fhould deeply confider the prodigious wafte which thefe 
voracious Iroz, and Glaffe-works have formerly made but in one 
County alone, the County of Suffex, for 120 Ailes in length, and 
thirtyin breadth ( for {o wide, and {pacious was the antient Az- 
drad{wald,of old one intire Wood,but of which there remains now 
Jittle, orno fign ) would be touch’d with no mean Indignation + 
Certainly, the goodly Aivers and Forefts of the other Wor/d,would 
much better become our Zron, and Saw-mil/s , thanthefe exhauft- 
ed Countreys , and we prove gainers by the timely removal : | 
have faid this already, and I cannot too often inculcate it for the 
Concerns of a Nation, whofe onely Prote@tion (under God ) are 
her Wooden Walls. 

13. Another thing to be recommended(and which would prove 
no lefle than thirty years, in fome places forty, and generally twen- 
ty years advance) werea good (if well executed) 4# to fave 
our Standards, and borduring Trees from the Ax of the Neighbour- 
hood - And who would not preferve Timber, when within {o 
few years the price isalmoft quadrupl'd? 1 affure you ftandards of 
imenty, thirty, or forty years growth y are of a long day for the 
Concernments of a Nation, 

14. And though we have in our general Chapter of Copfes, de- 
clar’d what by our Laws, and common wage is expected at every 
Fel (and whichis indeed moft requifite , till our ftore be other. 
wile fuppli’d ) yet might much even of that rigor be abated , by 
no untrugal permiflions totake down more of the Standards for 
the benefit of the Usder-woods ( efpecially where » by over-drop- 
ping, and fhade they interrupt the kindly Dews, Rains, and Influ- 
e#ces which nourifh them ) provided that there were a proportion- 
able number of Timber-trees duly, and throughly Planted,and pre- 
ferved in the Hedge-rows and Bordures of our grounds; in which 
cafe, even the total clearing of fome Copfés would be to their great — 
advance, asby fad experience has been taught fome good Hx: 

) bands, 
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bands, whofe neceffities fometimes forced them to violate their - 


Standards , and more grown Trees during the late Tyranny. 

1s. Nor will it be here unfeafonable to advife, that where Tees 
are manifeftly perceiv’d to decay, they be marked out for the 4x, 
that fo the younger may come on for a fupply ; efpecially, where 
they are chiefly Elves; becaufe their /acce/ors haften to their height 
and perfection ina competent time 5 but beginning once to grow 
fick of Age, or other infirmity, fuddenly impair, and lofe much 
of their value yearly: befides, that the increafe of thi, and other 
{peedy Timber, would fpare the more Oak for Navigation, and the 
fturdier ufes. 

How goodly a fight were it, if moft of the Demefnes of our 
Countrey Gentlemen were crownd and incirel’d with iuch ftately 
rows Of Limes, Firs, Elms, and other ample, fhady and venerable 
Trees asadorn New-Hall in Effex , the Seat of that Suffolk Knight 
neer Tarmouth, and our neighbouring Paftures at Barnes? Yet 
were thefe Plantations but of Jate years in comparifon : It 
were a noble, and immortal providence to imitate thefe good Hu/- 
bands in larger, and more augutlt Plantations of fuch ufeful Trees , 
for Timber and Fuel, as well as for Shade , and Ornament to our 
Dwellings, 

16. But thefe incomparable undertakings will beft of all be- 
come the Inpefion and care of the Honourable Lieutenants, and 
Rangers, when they delight themfelves as much in the goodlineffe 
of their Trees, as other men generally do in their Dogs, and Hor/es, 
for Races, and Hunting; neither of which Recreations is compara- 
ble to that of Planting, either for Virtue, or Pleafure, were things 
juftly confider’d according totheir true eftimation: Not yet that 
Iam of fo morofe an humour, that I reprove any of thofe noble, 
and manly Diverfions, feafonably us'd ; but becaufe! wauld court 
the Indufiry of great and opulent perfows, to profitable, and perma- 
nent delights : For, fuppofe that Ambition were chang'd into a 
laudable emulation , who fhould beft, and with moft artifice, raife 
a Plantation of Trees, that fhould have all the proper Orwaments, 
and perfecfions their nature is fufceptible of, by their dire@tion and 
encouragement; fuch as £/ian {ums up lb, 3, c. 14. euyartis oi nadoty 
qixiun wont, &c, kind, and gentle Limbs, plenty of large leaves, 
an ample, and fair body, profound, or fpreading Roots, ftrong a- 
gainft impetuous Winds ( for fo I affect to read it) extenfive, and 
venerable Shade, andthe like : Methinks there were as much 
a fubject of Glory as could be phancied of the kind ; and com- 
parable, Idurft pronounce, preferrable , to any of their Recreati- 
ons, and how goodly an Ornament to their Demefnes and Dwel- 
lings , let their own eyes be the judges, 

17. One Encouragement more, 1 would reinforce from an Hiffo- 
ry [have read of acertain frugal, and moft Induftrious Italian No- 
ble-man , who, after his Lady was brought to Bed of a Dangbter , 
confidering that Wood and Timber was a Revenue coming on whillt 
the Owners were afleep : commanded his Servants immediately to 

Plant 
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Plant in his Lands ( which were ample ) Oaks, Afhes y and other 
profitable, and Aéarketable Trees, to the number of an Hundred 
thoufand as undoubtedly calculating, that each of thofe Trees ‘ 
might be worth twenty pence, before his Daughter became Marriage. 
able, which would amount to 10C00c0 francs (which is neer ten 
thoufand pounds fterling ) intended to be given with his Dawghter 
fora Portion. This was good Philofophy,and {uch as am affur d is fre- 
quently practis'd in Flanders upon the very fame account : Let 
us fee it once take effe&t amongft our many flothful Gentry, who 
have certainly as large Demefues , and yet are fo deficient inthat 
decent point of timely providing for their numerous Children : And 
thofe who have zone, let them the rather Plant : Trees and Vegeta- 
bles have perpetuated fome Names longer,and better than a Pedigree 
of a numerous Off: spring 5 and it were a pledge of a Noble Mind, to 
oblige the future Age by our particular Induftry, and by a long Jaft- 
ing train, with the living work of our own hands + But 1 now 
proceed to more general Concerns, in order to the Queries , 
and firft to the proportion. 

18. It were but juft, and infinitely befitting the miferable zeeds 
of the whole Nation, that every twenty Acres of Pafture, made an 
allowance for half’ an Acre of Timber,the Ground dug about Chrift- 
was, Calting the Graffy fide downwards'till june, then dug again, 
and about November ftir'd afrefh,and fowx with Maft, or planted 
in a clump, well preferv'd, and fene'd for 14, or 15 years; unlefg 
that Sheep might haply Graze after 4 or 5 years: And where the 
young Trees {tand too thick, thereto draw, and tranfplant them 
in the Hedge-rows, which would alfo prove excellent /helter for 
the Cattel : This Husbandry would more efpecially become North- 
haneptonfbire, Lincolufhire, ( ornwall,and fuch other of our Countries 
as are the moft naked of Timber » Fuel, @c. and unprovided of 
covert: Forit is rightly obferv’d,that the molt fruitfull places, \eatt 
abound in wood, and do moft ftand in xeed af iy. . 

19. Such as are ready totell ye their Lands are fo met, that their 
Woods do not thrive in them ; let them be converted to Paffure 5 
or beftow the fame induftry on them. which good husbands do in 
Meadows by draining: It isa Soathfullneffe unpardonable ; asif the 
pains would not be as fully recompenc’d in the growth of their 
Timber, as in that of their gras : Where peor hungry Woods grow, 
rich Corz, and good Cattle would be more plentifully bred 5 and 
it were beneficial toconvert fome Wood-land (where the proper 
vertue is exhaufted) to Pafture and Tillage; provided , that frefh 
land were improved alfo to wood inrecom pence,and to balance the 
other. 

_ 20. Where we find xliginous and ftarv'd places (which fome- 
times obey no Art or Induttry to drain, and of which our pale and 
fading Corn is a {ure indication) we are as it were courted to obe 
Nature, and improve them for the propagation of Sallyes, !Villows, 
Alders, Abele, Sycomorey Alpine, Birch, and the like ha {ty and profita- 

le growers, by ranging them, cafting of Ditches, Trenches, Gc, as 


before has been taught. 21. In 
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21. Inthe mean while, ‘tis a thing to be deplor'd, that fome per- 
fons beftow more in grabbing, and drefling a few Acres which has 
been. excellent wood, to convert it into wretched pafture, not 
worth a quarter of what the Trees would have yielded, well or- 
der'd, and left ftanding 5 finceit is certain, that barrex land plant- 
ed with wood, will trebble the expexce in a {hort time.Of this, the &. 
Honourable the L.Vicouxt Scudamor may give fair proof,who having 
fell'd (asLam credibly inform’d) a decay’d Wood, intended tobe 
fet to Tenxants 5 but upon fecond thoughts (and for that his Lerd- 
foip {aw it apt to caft Wood) enclosd and preferv'd; it yielded 
him, before thirty years were expir'd, neer 1c00 pound upon 
Wood-Falls, whereas the utmoft Rent of the whole price of Land 
yearly, was not above 8 pound ro fhillings, The like I am ableto 
confirm by inftancing a zoble Perfon, who (a little before our un- 
happy Wars) having fown three or four Acres with Acorns, the 
fourth year tram/p/amted them which grew too thick all about his 
Lord-foip: Thete Treesare now of that flature, and fo likely to 
prove excellent Téwber , that they are already judg’d to be almoft 
as much worth as the whole Deme/nes 5 and yet they take off no- 
thing from other profits, having been difcreetly difpos’d of at the 
firft defignment. And fuppofing the Loxguavity of Trees fhould 
not extend to the Periods we have (upon fo good account) pro- 
ducd 3 Yet,neither istheir arrivalto a very competent perfection, 
fo very difcouraging ; fince 1 am credibly inform'd, that feveral 
Perfons have built of Tiber (and that of Oak) which were Acores 
within this fourty years 3 and I find it credibly reported , that 
even aur famous Foreff of Dea, hath been utterly waffed no lefle 
than three feveral times, within the {pace of Nine-huxdred years, 
The Prince Elecfor Frederic IV, in the year 1606. fow'd a part of 
that moft barren Heath of Lambertheim, with Acorns after plowing, 
as 1 have been inform’d ; it isnow likely to prove a moft goodly 
Foreft, thoughall this while miferably neglected by reafon of the 
Wars. For thecare of Planting Trees, fhould indeed be recom- 
mended to Princes and great Perfons, who have the Fee of the 
Eftate 5 Tennants upon the Rack by reafon of the tedious expecta- 
tion,and jealoufie of having their Lazds enhanc'd,are for the moft 
part averfe from this Hesbandry; {o that unlefs the Land: Lord wiil 
be at the whole Charge of Planting, and Fencing (without which as 
good no Planting) little is to be expected 5 and what{oever is pro- 
pos'd to them above their ufual courfe, islook’d upon as the whiz 
and fancy of fpeculative Perfons, which they turn into ridicule 
when they are applied to Adfiow 5 and this, fays an ingenious and 
excellent Husband (whofe Obfervations have afiorded me no little 
treafure) might be the reafon, why the prime Writers of all Ages, 
indeavour'’d to involve their Difcourfes with Allegories, and Zxig- 
maticaltermes, to protect them from the contempt, and pollution 
of the Vulgar, which has been of fome ill Confequence in Hx/- 
bandry for that very few Writers of Worth, have adventured up- 
on fo plain a Subjed , though doubtlefle to any Confidering dias 
the 
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the moft Delightful kind of Natural Philofophy, and that which 
employs the moft ufeful part of the Asathematics, 

The Right Honourable my Lord Vifeount Mounta,ue has Planted 
many thoufands of Oaks, whichI am told, he draws out of Copfes , 
big enough to defend themfelves , and that with {uch fuccefs,as has 
exceedingly improv'd his Poffef/ioms 5 and it isa worthy Example, 
To conclude, I can thew an Aveaue Planted toa Houle ftanding in 
a barren Park , the Soil acold Clay; it confifts totally of Oaks, one 
hundred in number : The perfow who firft fetthem (dying ve- 
ry lately ) lived to fee them f{pread their brawches 123 foot incom- 
pafie, which at diftance of 24 foot, mingling their fhady trefes for 
above 1000 in length, form themfelves into one of the moft vene- 
rable, and ftately Arbor Walks , that in my life I ever beheld : 
This is at Bayxards in Surrey , and belonging to my moft honour’d 
Brother ( becaute a moft induftrious Planter of Wood ) Richard 
Evelyn Efqg; The Walk is broad 56 foot, and one Tree with ano- 
ther containing by eftimation three quarters of a load of Timber 
in each Tree, and in their Jops three Cord of firewood : Their 
Bodies are not of the talleft, having been topped whenthey were 
young, to reduce them toan uniform heights yet is the Timber 
moft excellent for its fcantling, and for their beads, few in England 
excelling them: wherefome of their contemporaries were plant- 
ed fingle inthe Park without cumber, they {pread above fowrcore 
foot in arms, ; 

22. Ihave produced thefe Examples, becaufe they are comfpicu- 
ows, full of excouragement , worthy our imitation; and that from 
thefé, and fundry others which I might enumerate, we have made 
this Obfervation, that almoft any Soil is proper for fome pro- 
ah Timber-Trees or other y which is good for very little 
elle. 

23. The bottoms of Dowas , and like places well Plow’d, and 
fown will bear lufty Timber , being broken up, and let lye till Afzde 
fummer, and then flirr'd againbefore fowing about November. 

An old, and judicious Planter of Woods, prefcribes us thefe Di- 
redions, forimproving of Sheep-walks, Downs, Heaths, Orc. Sup- 

pole, on every fuch Walk on which 500 Sheep might be kept, there 
were Plow*d uptwenty Acres ( Plow’d pretty deep, that the Roots 
might take hold, and be able to refift the Winds ) this fhould be 
fowed with Adaf? of Oak, Beech, Chats of Afh, Maple-keys, Sloes , 
Service berries, Nuts, Bulls, Gc. bruis'd Crabs, and Hams 5 mings 
led and {catter’d about the fides and ends of the Ground > near @ 
jardin breadth, Onthe reft fowe no Haws, but fome few Crabe 
kernells : Then beginat a fide, and fowe five yards broad, Plowing 
under the A4af?, &c. very fhallow 5 then leave fix yards in breadth, 
and fowe, and Plow five yards more, and fo from fide to fide; re- 
membring to leave a yard and half at the laft fide; Jet the reft of 
the bead lands lie, till the Remainder of the Clofe be fown in March 
with Oates, &c, to preferve it from hurt of Cattel, and potching the 
Ground, when the Spring is of two years growth, draw part of it 

for 
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for Quick-fets; and when the reft of the Trees are of fix years 
fhoot , exhautt it of mores and leave not above forty of either 
fide, each row five yards diftant 5 and here, and there a Crab foc 
to graff on, and in the invironing Hedge (to be left thick ) let 
each Zree {tand four yards afunder 5 which if forty four were {par- 
ed, will amount to about 4coo0 Trees : At twenty years end ftack 
up 2000 of them, lopa theufand more €very te years, and re- 
ferve the remaining thoufand for Tinher : Judge what this may 
be worth ina fhort time, befides the Grafs, @c, which will grow 
the firft fix or feven years, and the benefit of thelter for Sheep 
ia il] Weather,when they cannot be folded ; and the Pafture which 
will be had under the Trees, now at eleven yards interval, by rea- 
fon of the flocking up thofe 2000 we mention'd , excepting the 
Hedges, and if in any of thefe Places any confiderable waters for- 
tune te lyein their bottoms, Fow/ would abundantly both breed , 
and harbour there. Thefe are admirable Directions for Park-lands 
where jhelter and Food is {carcy. 

But even this Ivprovement yet does no way reach, what Ihave 
met withal in the moft accurate, and no lefie laborious Calcula- 
tion of Captain Smith upon this very Topic ; where he Demonftra- 
tively aflerts, that a thoufand Acres of Land , Planted at oxe foot 
interval, in 7201 rowes; taking up 51854401 Plants of Oak, Afh, 
Cheffnut ( orto be fown ) taking up 17284800 of each fort, and 
fit to be trafplanted at three years period (if fet in good ground) 
are worth eighteen pence the hundred; and there being 345696 
hundred, it amounts to no lefie then 25927 /. 45, befides the Chef. 
nuts,of which there being 1728480/,(valued at, and worth half a 
Crown the Hundred ) they come to 21606 J, and the fotal of all, 
to 47533448. ; , 

This being made out , confider what an immenfe fum, great 
Trees would amount to,and in a large quantity of Lands; fuch aa 
were worthy a Royalundertaking : It is computed, that at three 
foot diftance, the firft Feling ( thatis, eight, or nine years after 
their Planting ) would be worth in Hoops,Poles,Firing Oc. 55 ors /, 
and the fecond Fell, 28657/.195.5d, And the fourth ( which 
may be about thirty two years from their Semination) go104l, 
17 s. and fo forward. 

At four foot interval, and Felling, according to the fame pro- 
portion, you may likewife reckon; and in 11 years with three 
years Crop of Wheat (fow'd at firlt between ) it will amount to 
34001 1.94.44, And the next, very much more; in regard the 
Wood will {pring up thicker : So as at the fifth Feil, the accompt 
{tands 126 9921. 105.2 d. &c, and at the feventh (whoever lives 
toit) 200000: Andif planted at wider diftance, wiz, 18 foot 
(according to the Captains method ) at 30, or 40 years growth 
you may compute them worth 192961 /. 6s, And in seventy years, 

201001 3 befides the three years Crop of Wheat, in all 410312 l, 
16 5.which at 36 foot interval (accounted the utmoft for Tiber) 
takes up (for 1coo Acres) 40401 re for the firft 100 years, =< 
g 0 
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To make room, asthey grow larger, grubbing up every middle 
Tree, at 91, per Tree, 19800 Trees amount to 99000 /. and the 
remaining 20601 at 220 years growth, at but 8 J. per Tree, comes 
to 164808 J, befides the inferiour Crop of Meadow, or Corn in all 
this time, fown in the diftances ; reckoning for three years pro- 
du& 90000 Bufhels at 5 5. per Bufbel, which will amount to 225001, 
befides the Straw, Chaff, &c. which at 5 s.a Load, and 3d, 3 Buh, 
Chaff, comesto 20254. So as the total Improvement ( befides the 
217 years emolument arifing from the Cor, Cattel, @c..) amounts 
to 288333. 

ve thefe Trees (as well they may ) coming tobe worth for 
Timber, 201. an Oak; the 20601 Trees amount to 412020 /, and the 
total Inaprovement of the 1000 Acres (the Corn Profits not com- 

uted) afcendsto 675833 4, Soas admit there were in all Enge 
land (and which his Adajefty might eafily compafle, even ‘or his 
own Proportion, and for Pofterity ) 20c00 Acres thus Planted , at 


_ two foot diameter (and as may be prefum'd thirty foot high,which 


in 150 years, they might well arrive to_) they would be worth 
13516660 /. animmenfe and ftupendious Swmme, and an everlaft- 
ing fupply for all the Ves both of Sea and Land - But it is to 
Captain Smith's laborious Works (to which I with all encourage- 
ment ) that we have thetotal Charge of this noble Undertaking 
from the firft Sevination , to thelr maturity; by which it will be 
eafie to compute what the Gains will be for any greater or lefer 
quantity. 

But now toreturn to the Place of Planting (from whence this 
Calculation has more than alittle diverted ) we fhall find, as we 
faid,that even in the moft craggie, uneven, cold and expofed places, 
not fit for Arable, as in Bifcay,@c. and in our very Peaks of Derby- 
faire, and other Rockie places , A/bes grow about every Village, and 
we findthat Oak, Beech, Ela, and Afb, will profper in the moft 
flinty Soils, And it is truly from thefe Izdications, more than from 
any other whatfoever, that a broken, and decaying Farwer,istobe 
diftinguifh’d from a fabftantial Free-holder, the very Trees fpeaking 
the conditions of the Mafier - Let notthenthe Royal Patrimony 


_ beara Bankrupts reproach : Butto defcend yet lower ; 


24. Hadevery Acre but three, or four Trees, and as many of 
Fruit init as woulda little adorn the Hedge-rows, the Improvement 
would be of fair advantage in a few years; for itis a fhame that 
Turnip-planters fhould demolith,and undo hedge rows ncer London, 
where the Afounds and Fences are {tripp'd naked, to give Suntoa 
few miferable Roots, which would thrive altogether as well under 
them, being skilfully prex’d and lopp'd : Our Gard’ners will not 
believe me, but Iknow it to be true, though Péizy had not af- 
firm’dit : Astor Elws (faith he ) their Shade is {o gentle and 
henigne, that it nourifhes whatfoever grows wader it: And 
(4b 17, ¢, 22.) it is his opinion of all other Trees ( very few 
excepted) provided their Branches be par'd away, which being 
difcreetly done, improves the Témber as we have already thew'd. 

25. Now 
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25. Now let us calculate a little at adventure, and much within 
what is both faifible, and very poffzble ; and we thall find, that four 
Fruit-trees in each Acre throughout England, the product fold but 
at fix pence the Bufhel (but where do we now buy them {o cheap? ) 
will be wortha A@illion yearly : What then may we reafonably 
judge of Tizber, admit but at the growth of four pence per Acre 
yearly ( which isthe loweft that can be eftimated ) it amounting 
to near to Millions? if ( as’tisfuppos'd ) there may be five or fix 
and twenty Millions of fquare Acres in the Kingdom ( befides Fens, 
High ways, Rivers, Gc. not counted ) and without reckoning iz 
the Adaft, or loppings, which whofoever fhall calculate from the an- 
nual Revenue, the Ataf onely of Weffphalia, a {mall and wretched 
Countrey im Germany, does yield to that Prince, will conclude to 
be no defpicable Improvement, 

26. Inthis poor Territory, every Farmer does by antient c#« 
fiom , Plant fo many Oaks about his Farm, as may fuffice to feed his 
Swine: To effect this they have been fo careful , that when of 
Jate years, the. draies infefted the poor Countrey, both Imperialifts, 
and Proteftazts5 the onely Bifhoprick of Munfter was able to pay 
One hundred thoufand Crowns per menfem ( which amounts of our 
money to about 250001, fterling) befides the ordinary entertain- 
ment of their own Prince and private families. This being i#- 
credible to be practis’d in fo extream barren a Countrey , I thought 
fit to mention, either to encourage,or reproachus : General Me- 
lander was wont to fay, The good Hufbandry of their Anceftors 
had left them this Stock pro facra Anchoréd 5 confidering how the 
People were afterward reduc'd to live even on their Trees > when 
the Souldiers had devour’d their Hogs, redeeming themfelves from 
great extreamities, by the Timber which they were at laft compel- 
Jed to cut down, and which, had it continu’d, would have prov'd 
the utter defolation of that whole Conatrey, 1 have this Inflance 
from my moft worthy, and honourable Friend Sir Wiliam Curtins 
(his Adajefties Refident in Germany) who receiv'd this particular 


from the mouth of Aéelander himfelf : In like manner, the Prine 


ces, and Freedoms of Heffe, Saxony, Thuringia, and divers other 
places there, make vaftincomes of their Foreft-fruit (befides the 
Timber) for Swine onely, I fay then, whofoever fhall duly con- 
fider this, will find Planting of Wood tobe no contemptible Addi- 
tions befides the Paffure much improv d, the cooling of fat , and 
heavy Cattel, keeping them from injurious motions, difturbance , 
and running asthey doin Summer to find fhelter from the heat, and 
vexation of flyes. 

27. But 1 have done, and it is now time for us to get out of the 
Wood, and to recommend thgs, and all that we have propos d, to 
His moft Sacred Adajefly, the Honourable Parliament , and to the 
Principal Officers, and Commziffioners of the Royal Navy ; that where 
fuch Improvements may be made, it be fpeedily y and vigoroufly 
profecuted ; and where any defects appear, they may be duly re- 
formed, | 

Gga a8, And 
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28. And whatif forthis purpofe there were yet fome additio- 
nal Office Conftituted, which fhould have a more univerfal Infpe- 
ion , and the charge of all the Woods and Forefts in His Majifiies 
Dominions? This might eafily be perform’d by Deputies in every 
County, Perfons judicious , and skilful in Hwsbandry ; and who 
might be repair’d to for advice and direlion : Andif fuch there 
are at prefent (asindeed our Laws feem to provide ) that their 
Power be fufficiently amplified where any thing appears deficient 5 
and as their zeal excited by worthy encouragements, fo might 
neglects be encounter’d by a vigilant and induftrious Cheque. 
It fhould belong to their Province, to fee that fuch Proportions of 
Timber, Gc, were Planted, and fet out upon every hundred, or 
more of Acres , asthe Honourable Commiffioners have fuggetted ; 
or, as might be thought convenient, the quality, and wature of the 
places prudently confider'd - It fhould be their Office alfo , to 
take notice of the growth, and decay of Woods, and of their fitnef 
for publick wes and fale, and of all thefe to give Advertifements , 
that all defect in their ill governing may be fpeedily remedied 5 
and the Superiour Offecr , or Surveyor, thould be accomptable to 
the Lord Trea/urer , and to the principal Officers of his Adajefties 
Navy for the time being : And vvhy might not fuch a Regulati- 
on be vvorthy the eftablifhing by fome So/emn, and publick AG of 
State, becoming our glorious Prince, SOVEREIGN OF 
THE SEAS, and his prudent Sewate, this prefent Parlia- 
ment ¢ 

29. We find in Ariftotles Politics , the Conftitution of Extraur- 
ban Magifiratesto be Sylvarwm Cuftodes , and fuch vvere the Con- 
fulares Sylva, vvhich the great Cesar himfelf (evenin atime vvhen 
Italy did abound in Timber ) Inftituted and vvas one of the very 
firft things vvhich he did, at the fetling of that vaft Empire, after 
the Civil VVars had exceedingly vvafted the Countrey :  Suetoni- 
ws relates it inthe Life of fuliws 3 and Peter Crinitws in his fifth 
Book De honefia difciplina , ¢. 3, gives this reafon for it, Ut mate: 
ries Claith he ) nom decfet, qua videlicet Navigia publica poffent & 
prafeduris fabrum, confici : True itis, that this Office vvas fome- 
times call'd Provincia minor ; but forthe moft part, annex’d, and 
joyn'd to fome of the greateft Confals themfelves ; that facetious 
Sarcafme of the Comediaw ( vvhere Plautus names it Provincia cau- 
dicaria) referring onely to fome under Officer, fub{ervient to the 
other: And fuch a Charge is at this day extant among{t the noble 
Venetians, vvho have near Trivifi ( befides vvhat they nourifh in 
other places ) a goodly Foreft of Oaks, preferv'd asa Femel, for the 
onely w/e of the Arfenal, ca\¥'d the Afontello, vvhich is in length 
twelve Miles, large five, and near imenty miles in compafle 3 care- 
fully fuperviled by a certain Officer, vvhom they name 2/ Capitano; 
and vve might Inftance in many other prudent States ; not to im- 
portune you vvith the exprefie Laws wvhich Ancus Adartius the 
Nephevv of Nuwa,and other Princes Jong before cefar, did ordain 
for this very purpofe 5 fince indeed, the care of fo publick, and 


honourable 
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honourable an Exterprize as is this of Planting, and Improving of 
Woods , isaright xoble, and Royal undertaking; as that of the Fos 
reft of Dean, Oc. in particular ( were it bravely manag’d ) an 
Imperial defign ; and 1 do pronounce it more worthy of a Prince; 
who truly confults his gloryin the higheft Interef? of his SubjeEs , 
than that of gaining Battels, or fubduing a Province > And if in 
faying fo, or any thing elfe in this ruftic Difcourfey I have us’'d the 
freedom of a plain Foreffer ; it is the Perfor you command me to 
put on, and my plea is ready, 


Apuds wapovans, mas cvnp Evacuelas. 
Prafente Quercu, ligna quivis colligit. 
for who could have fpoken Jefe upon fo ample a Subjei# 2 and 
therefore I hope my zea/ for it inthefe Papers, will ( befides your 
Injundions) excufe the prolixity of this Digreffion , and all other 


the lmperfedions of my Services. 


St canimus Sylvas, Sylve fuxt Confule digne, 


CHAP. XXXV. 


An Hiflorical Account of the Sacrednefe , and Ufe of 
flanding Groves, &c. | 


1. A Nd thushave we finifh'd what we efteemed neceflary for 

A the Direction of Planting, and the Culture of Trees and 
Woods in general; whether for the raifing of zew, or prefervati« 
on of the more Axtient and venerable /bades, crowning the 
brows of lofty Hil/s, or furnifhing, and adorning the more fruit- 
ful and humble Plains ; Groves and Foreffs, fach as were never 
Prophan’d by the Inhumanity of Edge-tools : Woods, whofe O- 
riginal are as unknown as the Arcadians ; like the goodly Cedars 
of Libanus , Pfal.1c4. Arbores Dei according to the Hebrem, for 
fomething doubtlefle which they noted in the Gexivs of thofe 
Venerable places befides their meer bulk and Stature : And veri- 
ly, [cannot think to have well acquitted my felf of this ufeful 
SubjeG,till | hall have in fome fort vindicated the honour of Trees, 
and Woods, by fhewing my Reader of what Eftimation they were 
of old for their Divine, as well as Civil Ujes 5 at leaft refreth both 
Hiim,and my Seif, with what occurs of Hftorical and InftruCtive 
amongft the Learned concerning them, 


2; Though 
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_ 2, Though Sylva was the more general Name , denoting a 
large Tract of Wood, or Trees, the ixcidue and ceadue ; yet there 
were fevera! other Titles attributed to greater or Jefler aflemblies 
of them : As when they Planted them fer Pleafure, and fhade 
onely, they had their Newora; and as we our Parks, for the pre- 
fervation of Game, and particularly Venizon, Gc. their Saltws , 
and Sylva invia y fecluded for the moft part from the reft, @ec, 
But among Authours, we meet with nothing more frequent, and 
indeed more celebrated, than thofe Arboreows amenities and Plan. 
tations of Woods, which they call’d Luci; and which though fome- 
times we confefle,were reftrain’d to certain peculiar places - Yet 
were they alfo promifcuoufly both ufed, and taken for all that the 
wide Foreft comprehends, or can fignifie.’ To difmifs a number 
of (ritics, The name Lacwsis deriv'd by Quintilian and others 
& minime Lucendo becaule of its denfitie 

nullo penetrabilis altro. 

whence Apuleius usd Lucum fublucidum; and the Poets, Subluftris 
umbra : Others (onthe contrary ) have taken it for Light in 
the Mafculine; becaufe there they kindled Fires , by what acci- 


dent unknown 


~~ Whether it were Seu Celi fulmine miffo 


By Lightning {ent from Heaven, or elfe there Sive quod inter fe bellam Sylvefbria geutes 
The Salvage-men in mutual Wars and Fight, Hoftibus intulerant ignem , formidints ergo, Oc. 
Had fet the Trees on Fire, their Foes t’ affright. 


Lucret. 1, 5e 


Or whether the Zrees fet Fire on themfelves 


When clafhing boughs thwarting , each other fret. Mutua dum inter fevrami Lirpefqueterantur. - 


For fuch Accidents, and even the very heat of the Sz alone has 
kindled wonderful conflagrations:or happly to confume their Saecr?- 
fices, we will not much infift : The Poets it feems, {peaking of 
juno, would give it quite another original , and tune it to their 
Songs invoking Luciza , whilft the main and principal difference 
confifted not fo much in the Name, as the Ufe and Dedication , 
whichawas for filent, awful and more folemn Re/zgion, to which 
purpofe they were chiefly weaxu confit2, f{ueh as we have been treat- 
ing of , zetire, and never violated withthe 4x : Fabius calls 
them Sacros ex Vetuftate venerable for their Age 5 and certain it 
is, they had of very great Antiquity been Confecrated to Holy 
ufes, not onely by Superftitious Perfoms tothe Gentile Deities and 
Heroes 3 butthe true God, by the Patriarchs themfelves 5 who ab 
initio (as is prefum’d ) did frequently retire to fuch places to 
ferve him in, Compofe théir Afeditations , and celebrate Sacred 
Mjyfteries, Prayers, and Cblations following the Tradition of the 
Gomerites or Defcendants of Noah who firft Peopl'd Galata after 
the univerfal Deluge. From hence fome prefume that even the an- 
tient Druids had their origin : Butthat Abraham might imitate 
what the moft Religious of that 4ge had practis'd before him may - 
not 
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not be unlikely; for we read he foon Planted himfelf and Family 
at the Quercetum of Mambre, Gen. 13. where as Enfebius, EceHift. 
I.1.c. 18, givesus the account, He {pread his Pavilions , erected 
an Altar, Offer'd and perform’d all the Prieftly Rites; and there 

to the immortal glory of the 62k, or rather Arboreous Temple, = 
entertained God himfelf. fidor, St. Hierom,and Sozomenus report 
confidently, that one of the moft eminent of thofe Trees remain- 
ed till the Reign of the great Conftantine, who Founded a vene- 
rable Chappel under it;and that both the Chriftians,Jews,and Arabs 

held a folemn Anniverfarie or Station there.and believedthat ftom 
the very time of Noad it had been a Confecrated place :{ure we are 

it was about fome fuch aflembly of Trees, that God was pleas’d 
firft of allto appear to the Father of the Faithful when he efta- 


blifhed the Coverant withhim, and more exprefily, when remo- | 


ving thence ( upon confirming the League with Abimelech » Gen, 
21. and fettling at Berfheba) he defign’d an exprefle place for 
Gods Divine Service : For there, fays the facred Text, He Planted 
a Grove, and called upon the Name of the Lord. Such another tuft 
weread of ( for we muft not alwayes reftrain it to one fingle Tree) 
when the Patriarch came to NO 317'R Elon Moreh,ad Convallen 
allufirium : But whether that were the fame in which the High. 
Prieft repofited the famous Stove after the Exhortation mention'd 
Jofoua 24. 26. we do not contend ; under an Oak fayes the Scri- 
pture, and it grew near the Sanuary, and probably might be that 
which his Grand child Confecrated with the Funeral of his be- 
loved Rebecca,Gen, 35. For ‘tis apparent by the Context, that 
There, God appeared to himagain : So Grotius upon the words 
(Subter quercum) Tllam ipfam (fayes he) cujus mentio, Gen. 35.4. 
in hiftoria Jacobi & Jude 5 and adds, Is locus in honorem Jacobi dik 
pro iemplo fut. Thatthe very fpot was long after usd for a Tem- 
ple inhonour of Him. 

3. If we would track the Religious efteem of Trees and Woods, 
yet farther in Holy Writ, wehave that glorious Vifion of Mofes in 
the fiery Thicket , and it isnot to abufe or violate the Text, that 
Moncéus and others , interpret itto have been an intire Grove , 
and not a fingle Buh onely, which he faw as burning, yet uncon- 
fum’d, Puto ego ( fayesmy Authour ) rubi vocabulo non quidem 
rubum aliquem unicum @& folitarium fignificari , verum rubetum to- 
tum, aut potins fruticetum, quomodo de Quercu Mambre pro Quer- 
ceto toto Docéi intellagunt.Now that they Worfhipped in that Place 
foon after their coming out of £gypt,the following ftory fhews;and 
the Feaffof Tabernacles had fome refemblance of Patriarchal De- 
votion under Trees, though but in temporary Groves and Shades 
in manner of Booths, yet Celebrated with all the refrefhings of 
the Foref?; and from the very Infancy of the Worldin which Adam 
was entertaind in Paradi/e, and Abraham (as we noted) recei- 
vid his Divine Guefts, not in his Tew#, but under a Tree , an Oak, 
Triclinium Angelicum the Antients Dining-Room ; all intelligent 


perfons have imbrac’d the folace of fhady Arbours, and all devout , 


Perfons 
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Perfons found how naturally they difpofe our Spirits to Religious 
Contemplations : For this, as {ome conceive, they much afiect- 
ed to Plant their Trees in Circles, and gave that capacious Formto 
the firft Temples, , obferv'd not onely of old, but even at this 
day by the jews,as the moft accommodate for their Afiemblies ; 
or, as others, becaufe that figure moft refembl’d the Uxiverfe, and 
the Heavens : Templum a Templando {ays a knowing Critic, and 
another, Templum eft nefcio quid immane , atque amplum 5 fuch as 
Arnobius {peaks of, that had no Roof but Heaven, till that fumptu- 
ous Fabric of Solomon was confin'’d to Ferufalem, and the goodli- 
eft Cedars, and moft coftly Woods were carried thither to form 
the Columns, and lay the Rafters ; and ¢hex, and not till then,was 
it fo much as Schifme that I can find, to retire to Groves for 
their Devotion, or even to Bethet it felf. 

4. In fuch Recefles were the antient Gratories and Profenche 
built even amongft the Gextiles, as well asthe People of God 
(nor is it alwaies the leffe authentical for having been the guife 
of Nations) hence that of Philo, {peaking of one who wacq Is- 
Satoy wroceuxas ederSeerounce, @e, that had fell’d all the Zrees about 
it; and fucha place the Satyrift means, where he asks , In qua te 
quero profeucha? becaufe it was the Rendezvous alfo, where poor 
People usd to frequentto beg the Alms of devout and Charitable 
Perfons ; and it was efteemed piacular for any to cut down fo much 
asa ftick about them, unlefle it were to build them, when with 
the Pfalmif?, men had honour according to their forwardnefie of 
repairing the Hones of God inthe Land, upon which acccunt it 
was lawful to lift up Axes againft the goodlieft Trees in the Forefts 
but thofe zealous dayes are paft, 


Now Temples fhut, and Groves deferted ly, ~ Es nune defertis ceffant facraria Lucis 
All Gold adore, and neglect Piety. Auvum omnes viki, jam Pietate coluste 
Propert. 


.5. They came afterwards indeed to be abus’d to Superftition , 
but what good, or indifferent thing has not been fubjeé to per- 
verfion? Itisfaid intheend of Jfaab, Exprobratur Hebrais quod 
in Opifihonais Idolorum Lorti efjent in quorum medio februabantur 5 
but how this is applicable to Groves does not appear fo fully; 
though we find them interditted,Deat, 16,21, Fudg.6.26, 2 Chron: 
31,3. @c. and forbidden to be Planted neer the Temple 5 and 
an impure Grove on Mount Libawus dedicated to Venus, was by 
an Imperial Edié of Confiantine extirpated , but from the abuse 
of the thing to the zon-we, the Confequence isnot alwayes valid, 
and we may note as to this very particular, that where in divers 
places of Holy Writ, the denuntiation again{t Groves is fo exprefs, 
it is frequently to be taken but catachrefticaly, from the Woodex 
Image or Statue calld by that name, asour Learned Selden makes 
out by fundry Inftances in his Syxtagwa de Diis Syris. 

The Summe of allis, Parad7/éit felf was buta kind of Newmo- 
sous Temple orfacred Grove, Planted by God himfelf, and given 
to 
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to Man , tanqnam primo facerdoti , the Word is tay whith pro- 
perly fignifies to Serve or adminifter res divinas , a place Con- 
fecrated for fober Difcipline » and to Contemplate thofe myfteri- 
ous and Sacramental Trees which they were not to touch with 
their hands ; and inmemory of them, I am inclin‘d to believe , 

Joly Men (as we have fhew’d in Abraham and others ) might 
Plant and cultivate Groves, where they traditionally invok'd the 
Deity 5 and St. Hierom, Chryfoftom, Cyprian, Auguftine, and other 
Fathers of the Church greatly magnified thefe pious advantages s 
and Cajetam tells us, that from Ifaac to Jacob and their Defcen- 
dants they followed sbraham in this Cuftome : In fuch places 
werethe Monuments of their Saints, andthe Bones of their He- 
roes depofited 5 for which David celebrated the Humanity of the 
Galaadites , 1n Nemora Jabes as the moft facred and inviolable : 
In fuch a place did the Angel appear to Gideon , and in others 
Princes were Inaugurated ; fo Abimelec, Judic.g. And the Rabbines 
add a reafon why they were reputed fo Venerable ; becaufe more 
remote from Men and Company, more apt to compofe the Soul 
and fit it for divine Actions, and fometimes Apparitions, for which 
the firft enclofures were attributed to Groves, Mountains, Foun- 
tains of Water,and the like folemn obje@s3 as of peculiar Sanéti- 
ty , and as the old fenfe of all words denoting sanfity did im- 
port feparatenefle and uncommon propriety : See our Learned 
Meade. ¥orthough fince the Devils intrufion into Paradife, even 
the moft holy and devoted Places were not free from his Tenta- 
tions and ougly Stratagems : Yet we find our Blefled Saviour 
did frequently retire into the Wilderneffe, as Elijah and St. Fohe 
did before him, and divers other Holy men : The reafon is ob- 
vious,and [ fhall thew whenI come to {peak concerning the ufe of 
Gardens in another Work ( long fince attempted,and now in fome 
forwardnefle ) how the Afr of fuch retired places may be 
affiftant and influential for the inciting of Penitential ex- 
preffions and affections; efpecially where one may havethe ad- 
ditional affiftances of folitary Grotts, murmuring Streams, and 
defolate Profpects : Iremember that under a Tree was the place 
of that admirable St. Auguftines folemn Converfiow , after all his 
importunate reluctances : [ have often thought of it, andit is 
a mealting paflage ashimfelf has recorded it, Cow. 1 8,¢,8. and 
he gives the reafon , Solitudo enim mihi ad negotium flendi aptior 
foegerebatur, And that indeed fuch opportunities were fuccefs- 
ful for Recolledtion, and to the very reformation of fume ingeni- 
ous Spirits from fecular Engagements to excellent and mortify- 
ing Purpofes we may find in that wonderful relation of Pontia- 
nus’s two Friends, great Courtiers of the time, as the fame Holy 
Father relates it, previous to his own Converfion, 

6. We fhall now inthe next place endevour to fhew how this 
innocent veneration to Groves pafled from the People of God to 
the Gentiles, and by what degrees it degenerated into dangerous 
Superftitions : Forthe Devs! was A Gods Ape, and did 


QO 
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fo ply his Groves, Altars, and Sacrifices, and almoft all other 
Rites belonging tq his Worthip, that every Green Tree was full of 
his Abominations, and places devoted to his impure Service, Hz 
fuére Clays Pliny, {peaking of Greves ) quondam Numinum tem- 
pla, cc. Thefe, were of old the Temples of the Gods, and after 
that fimple (but antient Cuftom) men at this day Confecrate 
the faireft and goodlieft Trees to fome Deity or'other; nor do we 
more adore our glittering Shrines of Gold and Ivory, than the 
Groves , in which with a profound and awful filence, we wor- 
fhipthem. Forintruth the very Tree it felf was fometimes Dez- 
fred, and that Celtic Statue of Fupiter no better thana prodigi- 
ous tall Oak, whence ‘tis faid the Chaldean Theologues deriv'd their 
fuperftition towards it; and the Perffaws we read , us’'d that Tree 
in all their myfterious Rites 5 fo as to fome they proceeded to the 
offering even of humane Sacrifices, 


Fach Ties befprinckled was with humane gore- Omnis & bumanis lustrata cruoribus arbos. 


In opere 
Pafchali, 


Lucan /. 36 


Procopiws tells us plainly that the Sclavii worlhipped Trees and 

whole Forefis of them - See Fo. Dubraviws |. 1. Hift. Bobem. and 
that formerly the Gamdenfes did the like, Suriws the Legendary 
6, Feb, reports inthe life of S. dmwadus : So did the Vandals 
fays Albert Crantz; and eventhofe of Perz,asI learn from Acofta 
!, 5. ¢.11.But one of the firft Idols which procur’d particular vene- 
ration inthem was the Sidoxian Afbtaroth who took her name 4 
Lucis, asthe Jupiter trdvde@ amongft the Rhodians, the Nemo- 
renfis Diana or Arduenna , and others whohad peculiar Worfhip 
in the Groves ; fo foonhad Men degenerated into this irrational 
and ftupid Devotion, that Arch-Fasatic Sathaw ( who began his 
pranks ina Tree) debauching the Contemplative ufe of Groves 
and other Solitudes.Nor were the Heathens alone in this crime,the 
Bafiiidians and other Heretics even amongft the Chriftians,did con- 
fecrate to the Woods and the Trees their Serpent-footed and bar- 
barous ABOPAzZAz, as itis yet tobe feen infome of their ~yfteri- 
ous Talifmans acd Periapta’s which they carried about. 
_ But the Rowan madnefle (like that which the Prophet derides 
in the Jews ) was well perftring’d by Sedulins and others for im- 
ploring thefe Stocks to be propitious tothem, as we learn inCa- 
to deR. R. ¢.113, 134. @c. Andit was not long after, when 
they were generally Confecrated by Faunus, that they boldly 
fet up his Oracles and Refponfés in thefenemorous places - Hence 
the Heathen Chappe/s hadthe name of Fama , and fromtheir wild 
and extravagant Religion, the Profefors of it Phaxatics a name 
well becoming fome of our late Exthufiafts amongft us 3 who, 
when their Quaking fits pofleflethem, refemble the giddy moti- 
ys of Trees whofe heads are agitated with every wind of Do- 
irine, 


7. Here 
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7. Here we may not omit what Learned men have obferv'd 
concerning the Cuftome of Prophets and Perfons infpir'd of old 4 
to fleep upon the Boughs and branches of Trees (I donot mean 
onthe tops of them, asthe Sa/vages fomewhere do in the Indies 
for fear of Wild Beafts in the night time) but on Matraffes and 
Beds made of their Leaves, ad Confulendum to ask advile of God, 
Naturalifts tellus, thatthe Laurus and Agnus Caftus were Trees 
which greatly compos'd the Phan/y, and did facilitate true Viftons; 
and that the fir/? was {pecifically efficacious eps Tes &Svoaeuss (ag 
my Authour expreffes it ) to Infpire a Poetical fury : Such a 
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Tradition there goes of Rebecca the Wife of Jaack, in imitation See S. Hier. _ 
of her Father iz Law : The Inftance is recited out of an anci = 1 
ent Ecclefiaftical Hiftory by Abulenfis; and (what I drive at)that 


from hence the Delphic Tripos, the Dodonean Oraclein Epirus, and 
others of that nature had their Originals : At this decubation 
upon Boughs the Satyrifi feems to hint where he introduces the 
Gypfies. 


—~— with fear Arcanam Fudea tremens mendicat in auvem | 


The poor fhe Few begs in my Ladiesear, . 


Interpres Legum Solymarum, €9 magn: Sacerdos 


The Groves high Priefeffe, Heavens true meflenger,  Arboris, ac fummi fida insernuncia Celi, 


Hierufalem’s old Lawesexpounds tv her. 
Stapylton. 


For indeed the Delphic Oracle ( as Diodorus 1, 16. tells us ) was 
firft made é Lauri ramis of the Branches of Laurel transferr'd from 
Thefaly, bended, and arched over in form of a Bower or Summer- 
houfe, avery fimple Fabric you may be fure: And Cardan Tree 
memberin his Book de Fato, infifts very much onthe Dreams of 
Trees for portents and prefages, and that the ufeof fome of them 
do difpofe men to Vifions, 


Juv.Sat.é ° 


8. From hence then began Temples to be ereted and fought to Vide Asniam 


infuch Places, andasthere was hardly aGrove without its Tem- 
ple, fo had every Temple almoft, a Grove belonging to it, where 
they plac’d Idols, and Altars and Lights endow’'d with fair Reve- 
nues which the devotion of Superftitious perfons continually aug- 
mented ; and I remember to have feen fomething very like this 
in Italy , and other Parts, namely, where the Images of the B, Vir- 
gizand other Saz#ts have been enfhrin’d in hollow and umbragi- 
Ous Trees frequented with much veneration, which puts me in 
mind of what that great Traveller Pietro della Valla relatesywhere 
he {peaks of an extraordinary Cypre/é, yet extant, near the Tomb 
of Cyrus, to which at this day many Pilgrimages are made ; and 
fpeaks of a Gammy tranfudation which it yields, that the Turks 
affirm to turn every Friday into drops of Blood : The Tree is 
hollow within, adorn'd with many Lamps, and fitted for an Orato- 
ry, and indeed fome would derive the name Lucus a Grove , as 
more particularly to fignifie fuch enormous and cavernous Trees 
quod ibi lumina accenderentur Religionts canfa : But our Author 
adds, The Ethnics do {till repute all great Trees to be divine, and 
the habitation of Sou/s departed : Thefe the Penfians call Pir, 

ry 2 and 


witerb, le 17. 
fol. 158 
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and Imim. Perhaps fuchahollow Tree was that Ajlum of our 
Poets Hero, when he fled from his burning Troy, 


an antient Cypreffe near | ——justaq3 antiqua Cupreffus 
Kept by Religious Parents many a year. Religione Patram multos fervata per annos. 
En. 2 


For that they were places of Protection’, and priviledg’d like 
Churches, and Altars; appears out of Livy and other good Autho- 
rity : Thus where they introduce Romulus encouraging his new 


Colony, 
So foor as ere the Grove he had immur’d ——st faxo Lucum cwcumdedit alte 
Haft hither (fays he) here you are fecur’d. Quilibet, buc, dicit, Confuge, tutws rts. 


Such a San@tuary was the Ariciza, and Suburban Diana, call'd the 
Nemorale Templum, and divers more which we fhall reckon up 
anon. 

g. The Myfteries which the famous Druids celebrated in their 
Woods and Forefts, are at largeto be found inCafar, Pliny, Stra 
bo, Diodorus, Mela, Apuleiusy Ammianus, Lucan, Avextinus, and in- 
numerable other Writers, where you will fee that they chofe the 
Woods and the Groves, not onely for all their Religions Exercifes, 
but their Courts of Fuffices asthe whole Inftitution and Difci- 
ee is recorded by Cefar, 1. 6. and as he it feems found it in our 

ountrey of Britaiz , from whence it was afterwards tranflated 
into Galia : Forhe attributes the firft rife of it to this once hap- 
py Ifland of Groves, and Oaks; and affirms that the antient Gauls 
travelled hither for their initiation, To this Tacitus aflents, 14 
Annal, and our moft Learned Critics who vindicate it both from 
the Greeks and French, who frequently challenge it : But the 
very Name it felf, which f purely Celtic, does beft decide the Con- 
troverfie : For though 4s be Quercus, yet Volfius skilfully 
proves thatthe Draids were altogether ftrangers to the Greeks 3 
but what comes yet nearer tous, Dru, fides (as one obferves ) 
begetting our now antiquated Trow, or True, makes our title the 
ftronger : Addtothis, that among{t the Germans it fignified no 
leffe than God itfelfs; and we find Drutix or Trudix to import Di- 
vine or Faithful inthe Othfridian Gofpely both of them Sacerdotal 
expreffions, But that inthis I/axd of ours men fhould be fo ex- 
treamly devoted to Trees, and efpecially to the Oak , the ftrength 
and defence of all our enjoyments, inviron’d as we are by the 
Seasyand Martial Neighbours, is leffe to be wonder'd, 


Our Brittifh Drxids not with vain intent, Non igitur Dryada nostrates peltore vano 
Or without Providence did the Oke frequent ; Nec fine cow{ulto coluerunt Nemine ae 
That Aléion did that Tree fo much advance Non ilam Albionss jam tum celebrawit bonore 
Nor Superftition was, nor ignorance Stulta SuperSitio, venturiveinfcia fecli 
Thole Priefts divining even then, befpoke Angliaci ingentes puto praevidiffe triumphos 
The mighty Triumphs of the Reyal Oake. Roboris , Emperiumque maris quod maximus olim, 
When the Seas Empire with like boundleffe fame CAROLIDES wastd Villor ditione teneret. 
Vitorious CHARLES the Son of CHARLES {hall 

: (claims Couleii L.6.Pi. - 


as 
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as We may find the Predidion glorioufly followed by our ingeni- 
ous Poet, where his Dryad confignes that Sacred Depofitum to this 
Monarch of the Foreffthe 02k, than which nothing can be more 
fublime and rapturous. 
10. From thofe Sylvan Philofophers and Divixes (not to fpeak 
much of the Indian Brachmans defcended of the antient Gymno- 
JSopbifis) ’tis believed that the great Pythagoras might Inftitute his 
filent Atonafterie ; and we read that Plato entertain’d his Audi- 
tors amongf{t his Walks of Trees, which were afterward defac’d 
by the inhumanity of S42, when as Appian tells us, he cut down 
thofe venerable fhadesto build Forts again{t Pyreus : And ano- 
ther we find he had, Planted near Anicerides with hisown hands, 
wherein grew that celebrated Platanus under which he introduces 
his Mafter Socrates difcourfing with Phedon de Pulcbro : Sucha- 
nother place was the Atheniyn Cephifia as Agelius defcribes it : 
Democritus alo taught in a Grove, as we find in that of Hippocra- 
tes 10 Damagetus, where there is a particular Tree defign’d ad 
Otium literarum ; and [remember Tertullian calls thefe places Stu- 
dia opaca : 1 could here tell you of Palemon, Timon, Apollonius, 
Theophraftus, and many more that erected their Schools in fach Col. 
leges ot Trees, but I {pare my Reader ; I fhall onely note that ‘tis 
reported of Thucydides that he compiled his noble Hiftory in the 
Scaplan Groves. as Pliny writes; and in that matchlefs piece de Ora 
tore, we fhall find the Interlocutotsto be often under the Platanus 
in his Tifculan Villa ;where invited by the frefhnefle and fweetnefs 
of the place admonuit (fays one of them) ave hec tua Platanus que 
won minus ad opacandum hunclocum patulis & diffula ramis quam 
tila, cujus umbram fecutus eft Socrates,que mihi videtur non tam 
ipfa aquula, qué defcribitur, quam Platonis oratione creviffey ce as 
the Orator brings it in, inthe perfon of one of that meeting. 
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ad Mars: 


I confefle Quintilian feems much to queftion whether fuch pla. 4 10, 


ces do not rather perturb and diftract from an Orators Recolle@i- 
on, and the depths of Contemplation ; Nox tamen ( {ayes he ) 
protinns audiendi, qui credunt aptiffima in hoc Nemora, Syloafque 5 
quodilla celi libertas  locorumque amenitas , fublimem Aninune , 
& beatiorem Jpiritum parent : Mibi certe jucundus bic magis > 
quam findiornm hortator videtur effé feceffus : Namq; illa ipfa qua 
deleGant, necefe eft avocent ab intentione operis deftinati: He 
proceeds —— Quare Sylvarnm amenitas , @ preter labentia flu- 
mina, & infpirantes ramis arborum aure, wolucrumaque cantus & 
ipfa late civeumfpiciendi libertas, ad fetrabunt, ut mibi remittere 
potius vo'uptas ifta videatur cogitationem quant intendere. But 
this is onely his fingular futfrage, which as confcious of his Er- 
ror, we foon hear him retra@, when he is by and by as loud 
in its Praifes, as the P/aces in the World, the beft fitted for’ the 
diviner Rhetoriqnue of Poetry : Butlet us admit another to caft 
in his Symbol for Groves : Nemora (fayeshe) & Luciy & Se 
cretum ipfum , tantam mibi afferunt voluptatem ut inter precipu- 


vs Carminum frnidus » majorem, quod nec in firepitu , nec fedento 
ante 
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ante hoftium litigatore , nec inter sordes Ce» lacrymas reorum com- 
primantur: Sed fecedit aninnus in loca pura, atque tnnocentia, fru- 
turque fedibus Sacris. 

And indeed the Poets thought of no other Heaver upon Farth, 
or elfewhere , for when Aachifes was fetting forth the felicity of 
the other lifeto his Son, the moft lively defcription he could 
make of it was to tell him, 


We dwellin fhady Grovess mm Lucis habitamus opacit 


and that when Zneas had travell’d far to find thofe happy A- 


bodes, 
They came to Groves, of happy Souls the Reft Devenere lecos lates, OF ameua vireta 
To Ever-gteens, the dwellings of the Bleft. Fortunatorum Nemorum, Sede{que beatase 


Such a profpedt he givesusof his E/y/inms and therefore wife and 
great Perfons had alwayes thefe {weet opp ortunities of Recefie, 
their Domos Sylva, aswe read, 2 Reg-7. 2. which were thence cal- 
led Honjés of Royal Refrefoutent, or as the Septuagint tines Ppuus, not 
much unlike the Lodges in divers of our Noble: mens Parks, and 
Foreft-Walks 5 iwhich minds me of his choice in another Poem, 


In lofty Towers tet Pallas takeher zeft, Pallas quas condidit arces, 


Whilft fhady Greves’bove all things pleafe us beft. Ipfa colat, nobis placeant ante omuia Sylva. 
Eclog: 2: 


And for the fame reafon Afecenas 
——Chofe the broad Oak — Maluit umbrofam Querium———= 
and as Horace befpeaks them, 


Me the cool Woods above the reft advance ——— Me gelidumnemss 
where the rough Satyrs with the light Nymplisdancee _ Nympharumg; leves awm Satyris Chori 
Secernunt popula ———— - 


and Virgil again, 


Our fweet Thalia loves, nor does fhe fcorn 


To haunt umbragious Groves ——— Notre nec exubuit Sylvas habitare thalids 
or as thus exprefied by Petrarch, : 
___—-— The Mafe her felf injoys Sylva places Mufis , urbs 5 inimica Pottise 


Bet in the Woods, verte flies the City noy(e: 
Sotrue isthat of yet a better Poet of our owns 


As well might Cor#, as Verfe in Cities grow, 
In vain the thankleffe Glebe we Plow and Sow, 
Againft th’ unnatural Soil in vain we ftrive, 


‘Tis nota ground in which thefe Plants will thrive. 
Conley. 
When 
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When it feems they will bear nothing but Nettles, and Thores of 
Sutyrs , “and as Juvemalfayes, by indignation too 3 and therefore 
“almoft all the Poets, except thofe who were not able to eat 
* Bread without the Bounty of Great men; thatis, without what 
‘they could get by flattering them (which was Homer's and Pip. 
‘ dar’s cafe ) have not onely withdrawn themlélves from the Vi- 
‘ces and Vanities of the great World, into the innocent felicities 
‘of Gardens, and Groves, and Retiredneffe, but have alfo coms 
‘mended and adorned nothing fo much in their never-dying Po- 
“ems, Here then isthe true Parnafis , Caftalia, and the Mufes, 
and at every callin a Grove of Venerable Oaks, methinks I hear 
the anfwer of anhundred old Drayds, and the Bards of our in- 
{pired Anceftors. | 
Innumerable are the Teftimonies I might produce in behalf 
of Groves and Woods out of the Poets, Virgil, Gratius, Ovid, Ho- 
race, Claudian, Statins, Silius, and others of latter times , efpe- 
cially the divine Petrarch; werel minded to {well this Charming 
Subject, beyond the limits of a Chapter : I think onely to take 
notice, that Theatrical Reprefentations, fuch as were thofe of the 
Tonian’cal!'d Andria ; the Scenes of Paftorals, and the like inno- 
cent Rural Entertainments were of old adorad and trimmd up 
e ramis Cy frondibus , cum racemis & corymbis, and frequently re- 
prefented in Groves, as the. Learned Scaliger fhews: And here Poetjces It... 
the moft beloved of Apolo rooted his coy Miftris , and the no: 2 ~ 
bleft Raptures have been conceiv'd in the Walks and fhades of 
Trees, and Poets have compofed Verfés which have animated 
mento Heroic and glorious ACtions ; here Orators ( as we fhew- 
ed )' have madetheir Panegyrics, Hiftorians grave Relations,and 
the Profound Philofophers lov’d here to pafle their lives in re- 
pofe and Contemplation, and the frugal Repatts — mollefque fub 
arbore fomni were the natural and chaft delights of our Fores 
Fathers, | , 
12. Nor were Groves thus onely frequented by the great Scho- 
lars , and the great Wits, but bythe greatett Statefmer and Po« 
litians allo 5 and the Athenians were wont to Confult of their 
graveft matters and Publick Concernments in them, Famous 
for thefe Afemblies were the Ceraunian , and at Rome the Lucus 
Petilinus, the Farentinus, and others, in which there was held 
that renowned Parliament after the Defeat of the Gaules by mM, 
Popilio : For ‘twas fuppofed that in places fo Sacred, they 
would Faithfully and Religioufly obferve what was Concluded 
amongft them, | 
Infuch green Palaces the firft Kings reign’d, 
Slept in their Shades, and Angels entertain’d : 
With fuch old Counfellors they did advil, 
And by frequenting Sacred Groves, grew Wife; 
Free from th’ impediments of Light and Noyfe, 
Man thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts imploys, 
Mr. Waller, A 
a 
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As our excellent Poet hasdefcrib’d it : and amongft other weigh- 

ty matters they treated of Matches for their Children, and the 

Young people made Lovein the cooler Shades, and ingravd their 
fase’ Miftris’s Names upon the Bark, titul erets literis infculpti as Pliny 
Y fpeaks of that Antient Vatican Ilex , and Euripides in Hippolyto , 
where he fhewsus how they made the incifion, whifper their foft 
Complaints like that of Arifienetus Teta Side d Hvala, &c. and wilh 

that it had but a Soul anda Voyce to tell Cydéppe, the fair Cydippe, 

vite som how fhe was belov’d : And doubtlefle this Chara@er was Antienter 
mach. t 4¢ than that in Papers; let us hear the Amorous Poet leaving his 


Ep. 28. : 
young Couple thus Courting each other. 
My name on Bark engraven by your fair hand, Incifa fervant ate mea momina fagt 
Oenone, there, cut by your knife does ftands Et Legor Oenone falce notata twas 
And with the Stock my Name alike do’s grow, Et quantum trunci, tantum mea nomina cre cunt, 
Be’t fo, and my advancing honour fhow. Crefcite, in titules furgite rite meos, 


Ovid, Fp. 


which doubtlefle he learnt of Afaro defcribing the unfortunate 


: Gallus. 
There on the tender bark to carve my Lovet tenerifque meos incidere amores 
Ant as they grow, fo fhall my hopesimprove. — Arboribss , Crefcentilla, crefcetts amores. 
Ogilby. Eclog.1e 


and thefe pretty Monuments of Courthhip I find were much ufed 
on the Cherry-tree (the Wild one 1 fuppofe) which has a very 
{mooth Rind, asthe witty Calfurnius, 


Repeat, thy words on Cherry-bark I'll take, Dic age, nam Cerafitua cortice verba notabe 
And that red skin my Table-book will make. E1 decif feram ratilami carmina libro. 


omit Oh mpius Nemefianws, and others, for we have dwelt too 
long on thistrifle, but we will now change the Scewe as the #- 
gyptians did the mirth of their Gueffs when they fervd ina Scull 
to make them more ferious. For, — 

13, Amongft other Ufes of Groves , Tread that fome Nations 
were wont to hang, not Malefactors onely, but their departed 
Friends, and thofe whom they moft efteemed upon Trees , as fo 
much nearer to Heaven, and dedicated to God ; believing it far 
more honourable than to be buried in the Earth 3 and that fome 
affected to repofe rather inthefe Woody places Propertiws feems 
to befpeak. 


The Gods forbid my Bonesin the high-Road Di faciant mea ne terra locet offa frequents 
Should lye, by every wandring vulgar trods Qua facit affiduotramite vulgus iter, 

Thus buried Lovers are tofcorn expos’d, Poft mortem tnmal;s fic infamantar amantum, 
My Tomb in fome by Arbor be inclos’d. Me tegat arborea devia terra com. 


The fameis affirmed of other Septextrional People by Chr.cili- 
cus de Bello Dithmarficol. 1, We havealready mention’d Rebec- 
cah 4 and read of Kings themfelves that honoured fuch places 
with their Sepalchres : What elfe fhould be the meaning of 1 Chro. 

10, 
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10, 12. when the valiant men of Jebefh interr’d the Bonés of 
Sawland Fonathan under the Oke, Famous was the Hyrnethian 
Cemeterte where Daiphon lay; Ariadnes Tomb wasin the Awa. 
thufien Grove in Crete, now Candie : For they believed that the 
Spirits and Ghofés of Men delighted to expatiate and appear ia 
fiich folemn places, as the Learned Grotius notes from Theophylack y 
{peaking of the Demons, upon Atat.8 20, for which caufe Pla- 
togave permiffion, that Trees might be Planted over Graves, to 
obumbrate and refrefhthem. 

Our Blelled Saviour chofe the Garden fometimes for his Opé« 
tory, and dying, for the place of his Sepulchre 5 and we do a- 
vouch for many weighty caufes, that there are none more fit to 
bury our Dead in, than in our Gardens and Groves , where our 
Beds may be decked with verdant and fragrant Flowers, Trees and 
Perennial Plants, the moft natural and inftru@ive Hieroglyphics of 
our expected Refarredtion and Immortality , befid-s what they 
might conduce to the Meditation of the /iving, and the taking 
off our Cogitations from dwelling too intently upon more vain 
and fenfual Objects; that Cuffom of Burying in Churches, and 
near about them (efpecially in great and populous Cities ) be- 
ing both a Novel Prefumption, undecent , and very unhealth- 
ful. 

14.1o make this Difcourfe the rnore abfolute,we fhall add a fhort 
recital of the moft famous Groves which we find Celebrated in Hi- 
flories 5 and thofe, befides many already mention’d, were fuch as 
being Confecrated both to Geds and Aen, bore their Names : Av 
mongft thefe are reckoned the Sacred to Minerval lis, Latona,Cy- 

| bele, Oftris, Efcu' pins, Diana, and efpeciall y the Aricinian,in which 
there was a goodly Temple erected, placed in the mid{t of an I- 
land, with a va{t Lake about it, a Adount, and a Grotto adorn’d with 
Statues, and irrigated with plentiful Streams: and this was that 
renouned Recefle of Numa, where he fo frequently converfed 
with his 2geré2, as did Afinos in the Cave of Jupiter, and by whofe 
pretended {nfpitationsthey gain’d the deceived People,and made 
them receive what Lawes he pleas'd to impofe upon them. To 
thefe we may joyn, the Groves of Vulcan, Venus, and the little 
Cupid : Mars, Bellona, Bacchus, Sylvanus, the Mufes, and that 
neer Helicon trom the fame Numa, their great Patron; and hence 
had they their Name Cawexe. In this was the noble Statue of 
Eupheme Nurfe to thofe Poetical Ladies; but fo the Feranian 
and even Atons Parnaffus, were thick fhaded with Trees, Nor 
may we omit themore impure Lupercal Groves Sacred , or Pro- 
phan’d rather, yet moft famous for their affording fhelter and 
folter to Rowulus, and his Brother Rhemys. . 

That of Vulcan was ufually guarded by Dogs, like the Town of 
S. Adalosin Bretaigne: The Pinea Sylva appertain’d tothe A@- 
ther of the Gods, as we find in Virgil, Veews had fevera] Groves 
in Zgypt , and inthe Gridian Ifland, where once ftood thole fa- 
mous Statues cut by Praxiteles ; another in Pomtus , where (if 


Ii you'll 
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you'll believe it ) hung up the Golden Fleece for the bold Adven- 
turer. Nor was the Watry-King Neptuze without his Groves, the 
Helicean in Greece washis : So Ceres, and Proferpine, Pluto,Vefia, 
Caftor and Pollux had fuch fhady Places Confecrated to them; add 
to thefe the Lebadian, Arfinoan, Paphian , Senonian, and fuch as 
were in general dedicated to all the Gods. 


—— The Gods have dwelt in Groves. Habitarunt dii quoque Sylvas. 


And thefe were as it were Paxtheons. To the memory of famous 
Men and Heros were Confecrated the Achillean, Aglauran , and 
thofe to Bellerophon,Hetfor ,Alexander,and to others who difdained 
not to derive their Names from Trees and Forefts;as Sylvius the Po- 
fibumus of Zneas;divers of the Albanian Princes, and great Per- 
fons;Stolon, Laura,Daphnis, c.And a certain Cuftom there was for 
the Parents toPlant a Tree at the Birth of an Heir or Son, prefag- 
ing by the growth and thriving of the Tree the profperity of the 
child : Thus we read in the life of Virgil, and how far his Nata- 
litial Poplar had out-ftrip’d the reft of its Contemporaries. And 
the reafon doubtleffe of all this was, the general repute of the 
Sandtity of thofe Places; for no fooner does the Poét {peak 
of a Grove, but immediately fome Confecration follows, as 
believing that out of thofe fhady Profundities fome Desty mutt 
needs emerge, | 


Quo poffis vifo dicere Numen ineft. 


fo as Tacitus (fpeaking of the Germans ) fayes, Lucos & Nemora 
confecrant, Deorumque novzinilus appellant fecretnm illud, quod fo- 
1a reverentia vident ; and the Confecration of thefe Nemorous 
places we find in Quintus Curtius , and in what Paulws Diaconus 
de Lege relates of the Longobards where the Rites are exprefle y 
allur’d as ‘tis likely by the gloominefle of the Shade, procerity 
and altitude of the Stew, floridnefle of the /eaves and other ac- 
cidents , not capable of Philofophifing on the Phyfical Caules , 
which they deem’d fupernatural,and plainly divine 5 fo as to ufe 
the words of Prudentiws, 


Here all Religion paid ; whofe dark Recefle Quos penes emme facram elf quicquid formido tremend ums 
A facred awe does on their mind impreffe, Staferit horrificos , quos prodigialia cogunt 
To their Wild Gods——— Monfra Deos 


L. 20 Cont. Symso 


And this deification of their Trees, and amongft other things, for 
their 4ge and perennial viridity,{ayes Diodorus, might {pring from 
the manifold #/é which they afforded, and happly had been 
taught them by the Gods, or rather by fome God-like perfons, 
whom for their worth and the publick benefit they efteemed fo 5 
and that divers of them were voyc’d to have been Afetamorphoz d 

from 
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from Aden into Trees, and again out of Trees into Aden, as the Ar- 
eadians gloried in their Birth, when 
Out of the teeming Bark of Oakes men burft, Génfque virhm, truncis, & rupto robore nathe 


which perhaps they fancied , by feeing men creep fometimes out 
of their Cavities, in which they often lodg’d and fecur’d them- 
felves 5 


For inth’ Farths non-age under Heavens new frame, Quippe aliter ttsnc orbe noun celogue recenti 


They ftricter liv’d, who from Oaks rupture came. 
Stapylron 


Or asthe {weet Papinius, 


Fame goes that thou brake forth from the hard rind, ——— Nemorum vos Sirp 


Vivebant homines qui rupto robore nati, Sc, 
Juven. 1.2. §.6. 


e rigents 


When the new earth with the firft feet wasfign’d? — --Fama [atos, cum prima pedum veStigia tehus 


Fields yet nor Houfes doleful pangs reliew’d Admiratatulit, nondum arva, domii {i 

But fhady Afh the numerous births receiv’d, Cruda puer —< » 4¢ populos xan a 

And the green Babe drop’d fromthe pregnant Elm, — Fraxinus, & feré viridis puer excidit Orngy 

Whom ftrange amazement firft did over-whelm Hi Luc fupaniffe vices, aokifque feruntur 

At break of day,and when the gloomy night Nubila, © occiduum Longe Titana poy ’ 

Ravifh’d the Sun from their purfuing fight, Defperaffe diem ——__. 

Gave it for loft——— 

almoft like that which Rinaldo faw inthe Inchanted Fore?. 

An aged Oak befide him cleft and rent, Quercia gli appar, che per fe Bef ince 

And from his fertile hollow womb forth went Apre feconda il cave aa é | ea 

( Clad in rare weeds,and ftrange habilement) Ew efce fuor vestita in Brania guiflas 

A full grown Nymph. Ninfa d’ eva cre{ciuta, 
Canto 12, 


And that every great Tree included a certain tutelar Genius or 
Nymph living and dying with it , the Poets are full s a {pecial in- 
{tance we have in that prodigious Oak which fell by the fatal 
ftroke of Erifichthox ; but the Haneadryads it feems were immor- 
tal, and had power toremove, and change their wooden habi- 
tations. 

15. We might here produce wonderful ftrange Apparitions of 
this nature, interceding forthe ftanding, and life of Trees, when 
the 4x has been ready for Execution, as you may fee in that Hymn 
of Callimachus, Paufanias, and the famous {tory of Parebiws re- 
lated by ApoUonius in 2. Argonaut. with the fearful Cataftrophe ot 
fuch ascaufelefly and wantonly violated thofe goodly Plantations 
(from which fables arofe, that of the Dedonean and vocal Forefts, 
frequent in Heathen Writers) but by none fo Elegantly as the 
witty Ovid, defcribing the Fact of the wicked Eriftchthox, 


~-Who Gods defpis'd, — Quinumina divim 
Nor ever on their Altarsfacrific'd, Spermeret, & nullos aris adoleret 
( honores coe. 
Who Ceres Groves with fteel prophan'd: Where ftood 
An old huge 04k 5 evenof itfelf 2 Wood. 
Ii2 Wreaths, 


In Phoe, € 
Arcad. 
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Wreaths, Ribands, grateful Tables deckt his boughs 

And facred Stem ; the Dues of powerful Vows. 

Full oft the Dryades, with Chaplets crown'd, 

Danc’t inthe fhade; full oft they tripta Round 

About his bole. Five Cubits three times told 

His ample Circuit hardly could infold, 

Whofe ftature other Trees as far exceeds, 

As other Trees furmount the humble Weeds. 

Yet this his Fury rather did provoke : 

Who bids his Servants fell the Sacred 02k, 

And fnatches, while they paus’d, an 4x from one, 

Thus ftorming : Not the Goddefe lov'd alone; 

But, though this were the Geddefe,fhe fhould down, 

And fweep the Earth with her afpiring Crown. 

As he advanc’d his Arms to ftrike, the 02 

Both figh’d and trembI‘d at the threatning ftroke, 

His Leaves and Acorns, pale together grew, 

And colour-changing-branches {weat cold deaw : 

Then wounded by his impious hand, the Blood 

Guth’d from th’ incifion ina purple flood : 

Much like a mighty Ox, that falls before 

The Sacred Altar, fprouting ftreams of gore. 

On All amazement feiz'd : When One of all 

The Crime deters, nor would his 4x let fall. 

Contradting his {tern browss Receive, faid he, 

Thy Pieties Reward ; and from the Tree 

The ftroke converting, lops his Head; then ftrake 

The Oak again 5 from whence a Voyce thus {pake ; 

A Nymph aml, within this Tree inthrin‘d, 

Belovd of Ceres, O prophane of mind, 

Vengeance is near thee - With my parting breath, 

I Prophecy, a Comfort tomy Death. 

He ftill his guilt purfues; who over-throws 

With Cables, and innumerable blows 

The fturdy 02k; which nodding, long, down rufh’d, 

And inhis lofty fall his fellows crufh’d, 
Sandys, 


But a fad Revenge followsit, as the Poet willtell yous a 
might filla juftVolume with the Hiflories of ican re 
olated by wicked Men, who came to fatal periods, 

Itisreported that the A¢imturenfian Grove was efteem‘d fo vez 
nerable, that a itranger might not be admitted into it; and the 
great Xerxes himfelf when he pafled through Achaia would not 
touch a Grove which was dedicated to Jupiter, Command- 
ing his Army to doit no Violence, and the honours he did to one 
fingle (buta goodly ) Platanus we have already mention'd. The 
like to this we find when the Perfians were put to flight by Paxfae 
nies; though they might have fav’d their lives by it, as appears 

in 


a 
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inthe Story. The fame reverence made that Hercules would not 
fo much as taft the Waters of the 4gerian Groves after he flew 
Cacws , though extreamly thir/ty, 

~~ The Priefteffe fe'd Puniceo cana Stamine vinfacomas, 
( A purple Fillet binding her gray head) Parce ocalis hofpes, Lucéque abfcede verends 
Stranger, pry not, but quit this fhady Sear, Cede agedum, © tuta liminea linque fuga, 


Avant,and whiles thou piely may, Retreat, 
To men forbid, and by hard Sané&tion bound: Dj tibi: deme alics fontes —__ 
Far better other Springs were by you found. 


Nor indeed in fuch places was it lawful to Flunt, unlefle it were 
to kill for Sacrifice , as we read in 4rrianus ; whence tis reported 
by Strabo, that in the Ztolian Groves Sacred to Diana, the Beafts 
were fo tame, that the very Wolves and Staggs fed together Jike 
Lambs, and would follow aman licking his hands » and fauning 
on him.Such a Grove was the Crotonian,in which Livy writes, there 
was a {pacious Field {tor’d with all forts of Game. There were many 
Forefis confecrated to Fupiter, Juno, and Apollo; efpecially the 
famous Epidaphnes near the Syrian Antioch y which vvas mott in- 
comparably pleafant, adorn'd Nigh Fountains and rare Statues. 
There vvas to be feen the Lawrel vvhich had been his chat Miftris, 
and inthe Center of it his Tewpleand Afylum : Here it vvas Cof- 
roes and Juliax did Sacrifice upon feveral cecafions as Eufebius re- 
Jates, but could not vwvith all their impious Arts obtain an An- 
fier, becaufe the holy Babylas had been intesr'd near that Oracle, 
for vvhich it vvasreputed {fo venerable , that there remained ag 
exprefie Title inthe Code de Cupreffis ex Luco Daphnes non exciden- 
dis, vel venundandis, that none dhould either fell, or fell any of 
the Trees about it, which may ferve for another Inftance of their 
Burying in {uch places. The truthis, fo exceedingly Superftiti- 
ows they were and tender, that there was almoft no medling with 
thefe devoted Trees, and even before they did but conlucare and 
prune one of them, they were firlt to Sacrifice, lealt they might 
offend in fomething ignorantly : But to Cut down was Capital , 
and never tobe done away with any Offering whatfoever; and 
therefore Covlucare in .duthours isnot ( as fome pretend) Succide- 
re but toprue the Branches onely,and yet even éhis gentle ton- 
fure of fuperfluities was reputed a kind of Contamination; and 
hence Lucus cdinquinari dicitur , unleffe in the cale of Lightning 
when Calo tai, a whole Tree might quite be fell’ds as mark’d by 
Heaven for the Fire. But of this fufficient - We could indeed fill 
many fheets with the Cataftropke of fuchas malicioufly deftroy’d 
Groves to feed either their revenge or avarice ; See Plutarch in 
Pericles, and the laying of Pompeius : Cicero tharply reproves 
G. Gabinins for his prodigious (poilin Greece, and it wasof late 
dayes held a piece of Inhumanity in Charles the French King , 
when he entred the Frifons atter he had flain their Leader, to cut 
down their Woods, a punifhment never infliéted by fober Princes 
but ro prevent Idolatry in the Old Law 3 andto fhewthe aie 

nc fie 


Luterdida viris , metuenda lege piater 


Propert, /. 4. 


Salmut. exe? > 
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neffe of difloyalty and Treafon by latter SanGions, in which cafe, 
and for Terror, even a Traitors Woods have become Anathema , 
as were eafie to inftance out of Hiftories, 

16. But what fhall we fay then of our late prodigious Spoilers, 
whofe furious devaftation of fo many goodly Woods and Forefts , 
have bequeath’d an Infamy on their Names and Memories not 
quickly to be forgotten! Imean our unhappy Ufarpers,and injuri- 
ous Sequeftrators ; not here to mention the deplorable neceflities 
of a Gallant and Loyal Gewtry, who for their Compofitions were 
(many of them)compell'd to add yet to this Wa/?,by an inhumane 
and unparallel'd Tyrammie over them , to preferve the poor re- 
mainder of their Fortues, and to find them Bread. 

Nor was it here they defifted , when, after the Fate of that 
once beautiful Grove under Greenwich-Caftle 5 the Royal Walk of 
Elms in St. Fames’s Park, 

That living Galery of aged Trees, 


_ was once propos'd to the late Council of State (asthey call’dit) 


to be cut down and fold, that with the reft of his Majefties Houfes 
already demolifhed , and mark’d out for Deftrudtion, his Trees 
might likewife undergo the fanigideftiny, and no footfteps of Azo- 
zarchy remain unviolated, | 

17. It is from hence you may calculate what were the defigns of 
thofe excellent Reformers,and the care thefe great State/men took 
for the prefervation of their Country, when being Parties inthe 
Booty themfelves,they gave way to fo difhonourable and impolite 
tic aWaft of that Material, which being left intire, or husbanded 
with difcretion,had prov'd the beft fupport and defence of it.But 
this ( fay they ) wasthe Effe@ of War, and inthe height of our 
Contextions, No,it was alate and cold deliberation, and long af- 
ter all had beenfubdu'd tothem ; nor could the moft implacable 
of Exemies have exprefs'd a Refolution more barbarous. 

We have fpoken of the great Xerxes, that pafling Conquerour 
through Achata, he would not fuffer his Army to violate fo much 
asa Tree of his Adverfaries; and have fufliciently obferved from the 
Antients, that the Gods did never permit them to efcape unpu- 
nifh'd who were injurious to Groves. What became of Agamem- 
on’s Hoftafter his Spoyl of the Woods at Aulis 2 Hiftories tell 
us Cleomenes died mad : The Teme/ean Genins became prover- 
bial; and the deftructive fact that the inraged Ce/ar perpetrated 
onthe Aéaffilian Trees, went not long unreveng d, thw related 
by the Poet, and an illuftrious Record of all we have hitherto pro- 
duc’d, to affert their Veneration. 


Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab evo,Cre. 

: Lucan./.3, 
A Wood untouch’d of old was growing there 
Of thick-fet Trees, whofe boughs {preading and fair 
Meeting, cb‘cured the inclofed 4ir, 


And 
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And made dark fhades exiling Phebws Rayes : 
There no rude Fawn, nor wanton Sylvan playess 
No Nymph difports, but cruel Deities 

Claim barbarous Rites, and bloody Sacrifice : 
Each Tree defil’d with humane blood ; if we 
Believe Traditions of Antiquity : 

No Bird dares light upon thofe hollowed boughs , 
No Beafts make there their dens; no wind there blows; 
No lightning falls - a fad religious awe, 

The quiet Trees unftirr’d by wind do draw. 
Black water Currents from dark Fountains flow : 
The Gods unpolifh’d Images do know 

Noart, but plain, and formleffe trunks they are, 
Their moffe and mouldineffe procures a fear : 
The common figures of known Deities 

Are not fo fear’d: not knowing what God ’tis , 
Makes him more awfull : by relation 

The fhaken Earths dark caverns oft did grone : 
Fall’n Yewstrees often of themfelves would rife: 
With feeming fire oft flam’d th’unburned Trees : 
And winding dragons the cold Oaks embrace , 
None give neer worfhip to that baleful places 
The People leave it fo the Gods alone. 

When black night reigns, or Phebus gilds the Noon, 
The Prieft himfelf trembles , afraid to fpy 

In th’'awful Woods its Guardian- Deity. 

But now Erifichthoz-like, and like him in Panifhment; for bi# 
was Hunger , Ce/ars Thirft, and thirft of Humane Blood, re- 
veng'd foon after in his Own. 

The Wood he bids them fell, not ftanding far 

From all their Work: untoucht in former War, 

Among the other bared Hills it ftands 

Of a thick growth 5 the Souldiers valiant hands 

Trembled to ftrike, mov'd withthe Majeftie, 

And think the 4x from off the Sacred Tree 

Rebounding back, would their own bodies wound: 

Th’ amazement of his Men when Cejar found ; 

Inhis bold hand himfelf an Hatchet took, 

And firft of all affaults a lofty oak, 

And having wounded the Religious Tree, 

Let n® man fear to fell this Wood ( quoth he ) 

The guile of this Offence let Cafarbear. ce. 

Alay 

and fo he did foon after, carrying to the Grave (‘tis thought) the 
AtalediGions of the incenfed Gaulsto his Funeral-pile, 


; | ———For who —— Quis enim lafas impun: putaret 
Fhe Gods thus injur’d, unreveng’d does go? Effe Prado pene pe 
72, But 
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18, But leaft this be charg'd with Superftition, becaufe the 
Inflances are Heathen : It wasa more noble and remarkable, as 
well as recent Example, when at the Siege of Breda, the late Fa- 
mous General Spivola Commanded his Army not to violate a Tree 
of acertain Wood belonging to the Prigce of Orange there, though 
areputed Traytor , and inopendefiance with his Mafter. In fum, 
we read, that when AG@thridates but deliberated about the cut- 
ting downof fome ftately Trees which grew near Patara, a City 
of Lycta, though neceflitated to it for the building of Warlike 
Engines with them, being terrifi'd ina Vifion, he delifted from his 
purpofe. It were to be wifh’d thefe, or the like Examples, might © 
have wrought fome Effeés upon the Sacrilegious Purchafers , and 
difloyal Invaders in this Jron-Age amongft us, who have lately 
made fo predigious a fpoyl of thofe goodly Foref#s, Woods, and 
Trees ( to gratifie an impious and unworthy Avarice ) which be- 
ing once the Treafure and Ornament of this Nation , were doubt- 
Jetie referved by our more prudent Axceffors for the repairs of 
our floating Caftles, the fafeguard and boaft of this renowned I- 
fland, when Neceffity, or fome imminent Veril fhould threaten it, 
or call for their Affiftance 5 and not to be devoured by thefe im- 
provident Wretches, who, to their eternal Reproach, did ( with 

ns tibi fas the Royal Patrimony ) {wallow likewife Gods own Inheritance 5 but 

Gcrum penas whofe Sons and Nephews we have liv’d to fee haftily difgorge them 
—— again 5 and with it all the reft of their Holy Purchafes > which 
vide mag. therwile they might fecurely have enjoyd. Butthis, ## terro- 
Apollon2. vem onely, and for Caution to Pofferity, whiles we leave the Guil- 
Argonant. ty, andthofe who have done the Mifchiefs, to their proper 
cat. Scorpions, and to their Erifichthonianz-fate, or that of the inexora- 
Ham quam §bi ble Parebius, the vengeance of the Dryads, and to their Tutelar 
atone ets better Genius, if any yet remain, who love the folid Honour and 
vibifque [uss » . 

+ ail Ornament of their Countrey : For what could I fay leff, racyzvae, 
* At Weomin and ® Wood-bornas{ am, in behalf of thofe sacred Shades, which 
budge both grace our Habitations,and Protect our Nation 2 
from Tiers have been denominated whole Countreys,Regions,Cities and Towns ; as Cypariffa in Greece, 
Cerafus in Pontus, Lanventum in Italy, Myrrbinis in Attica. Ports, Mountainsand eminent Places; a2 


the Viminalis, Aifculecum, Sc, The reafon is obvious, from the fpontaneous growth and abounding of 
fuch Trees in the refpe@ive Soyles. 


19. But I acknowledge how eafie it is to be lof? in this Wood, 
and that I have hardly power to take off my Pew whilft Iam on 
this delightful Subjeé : For what more augult,more charming and 
ufeful, than the culture and prefervation of fuch goodly Plan- 
tations. 


That fhade to our Grand-Children give. —— Seris fattura nepotibas umbram. 


and afford fo {weet, and fo agreeable refrefhment to our Induftri- 
ous Wood -man, 


When He, his wearied Limbs had lta, . - Cim post labores fub Platano cubat 
Under a florid Platans Shade.  ‘Virentis umbra 


Claud. 
Or 
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Or fome other goodly {preading Trees, fuch as we told you ftopt 
the Legions of a proud Comquerour , and that the wile Socrates 
fwareby : That Pafenius Crifpus did Sacrifice to,and the honours 
of his Gods, , 

_ 20. But, whilft we condemn this Excefeé in thems Chriftians, 
and true Philofopbers may be inftructed to make #/é of thefe Ex- 
joyments to better purpofes , by contemplating the Adracles of 
their Production and ftructure : And what Aértal is there fo per- 
fect an Atomift, who will undertake to detect the thoufandth part, 
or poyat of fo exile aGraiz ; as that infenfible rudiment, or rather 
halituows fpirit , which brings forth the lofty Firr-Tree , and the 
fpreading Oake? That Trees of fo enormous an height and mag- 
nitude, as we find fome Elmes, Planes, and Cypreffes ; {ome hard as 
von, and folid as Marble (for fuch the Indies furnifh many ) 
fhould be fwad!'d and involv'd within fo {mall a dimenfion (if a 
poynt may be faid to have any ) without the leaft luxation, confu- 
fion or diforder of Parts, and in fo weak and feeble a fubftance ; 
being at firft but a kind of tender mucilage, or rather rottenefs, 
which fo eafily diffolves and corrupts Subftances fo much harder y 
when they are buried inthe moift Womb of the Earth, whilft this 
tender, and flexible as itis, fhall be able intime to difplace and 
rent in funder whole Rocks of ftones,, and fometimes to cleave 
them beyond the force of Iron Wedges , fo as even to remove 
Mountains? For thus no Weights are obferv’d able to fupprefs 
the victorious Palm, And thus, our Tree (like faz whofe inverted, 
Symbol he is) being fown in corruption, rifesinglory , by little and 
little afcending into an hard erect Stew of comely dimenfions,into 
a folid Tower as it were 5 andthat which but lately a fingle Azt , 
would eafily have born to his little Caverz,, now capable of refift- 
ing the fury, and braving the Rage of the mult impetuous fforms, — 
Magni mebercle artificis, clanfiffe totum in tam exigno (to ule Sene- Epis. 53: 
¢a’s expreflion) & horror eft confideranti, 

21, Contemplate we again ,What itis which begins this motion 
or flame,caufing it firft to radiate in the Earth,and then to difplay its 
Top in the 4yre, fo different Poles (as Tmay call them) in fuch dif- 
ferent Atediums ? How it elects, and then intro-fumes its proper 
food, and gives fuck, as it were, to its yet tender Infant, till it have 
{trength and force to prey on, and digeft the more folid Juices of 
the Earth; for then, and not ‘ull then, do the Roots begin to har- 
den: Confider how it affimilates, feparates, and diftributes thefe 
feveral fupplies; how it comcodts, tranfwutes, augments, produces 
and wourifbes without feparation of Fxcrements (at leaft to us 
vifible) and geverates its like, without violation of Virgiaity: By 
what exquifite percolations, and fermentatioas it proceeds; for the 
Heart, Fibers , Veins, Rind, Branches, Leaves, Bloffoms, Fruit; for 
the firength, Colour, Taft, Odour and other ftupendious Qualities, 
and diftin&t Faculties, fome ot them fo repugnant and contrary 
to others; yet in fo uniform, and fucceflive a Series, and all this 
perform’d in the dark, and thofe fecret Recefles of Nature. Quid 

K k Foliorum 


S 
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Foliorum defcribam diverfitates 2 What thall we fay of the AG/fe- 
riows forms, variety, and variegation of the Leaves and Flowers, 
contrivd with fuch Art, yet without drt; fome round , others 
long, Oval, Multangnlar, indented,crifped, rough, fmooth and polifhed, 
Joft and flexible at every tremulous blaft, as if it would drop in a 
moment,and yet fo obftinately adhering, as to be able to conteft 
againft the fierceft Winds , that proftrate mighty Structures , rai- 
fing Hurrocanes, the violence whereof whole Fleets and Countries 
do often feel ; yet I fay, continually making War,and fometimes 
joyning Forces with {teeming fhowers, againft the poor Leaf, tyed 
on by a flender ftalk; there it abides ’till God bids it fal! : For fo 
the wife Difpofer of Things has plac’t it, not only for Ormament , but 
nfe and protedion both of Body and Fruit , fromthe exceflive heat 
of Semmer, and colds even of the fharpeft Winters, and their im- 
mediate imprefflions ; as we find it in all fuch Places and Trees, as 
like the bleffed and good man, have alwayes Frsé# upon them, 
ripe, or preparing to mature; fuch asthe Pine, Fir, Arbutws,Orange 
and moft of thofe which the I#dies and more Southern Tracts 
plentifully aboundin; where Nature provides this continual fhel- 
ter, and clothes them with perennial Garments. 

22. Let us again examine with what care the Seeds, thofe little 
Souls of Plants, Quornm exilitas (asone fayes) vix locum inveniat 
(in which the whole and compleat Tree; though invifible to our 
dull fenfe, is yet perfetly and intirely wrapp'd up) are preferv'd 
from avolation, diminution and detriment; expos'd, as they feem 
to be,to all thofe accidents of Weather ftorms and rapacious Birds , 
in their fpinic,arm'd and compacted Receptacles; where they fleep 
as In their Caxjes, ‘till their Prifonslet them gently fall into the 
embraces of the Earth, now made pregnant with the Seafor, and 
ready for another Burthen: For at the time of Year fhe fails not to 
bring them forth; and with what delight have I beheld this 
tender and innumerable Off-fpring repuli:lating at the Feet of 
an aged Tree! from whence the Suckers are drawn, tran{planted 
and educated by humane Indufiry; and forgetting the ferity of 
their Nature, become civiliz'd to all his Exeployments. 

23. Can we look on the prodigious quantity of Ligwor, which 
one poor wounded Birch will produce in a few hoxrs, and not be 
aftonifh'd how fome Trees fhould in fo fhort a fpace, Weep more 
than they weigh? and that fo dry, fo feeble and wretched a branch 
as that which bears the Grape, fhould yield a Juice that Cheers both 
God and Man? That the Pine, Fir,Larch,and other Refinous Trees, 
Planted in fuch rude, and uncultivated places, amongit Rocks and 


_ dry Pumices, fhould tranfude into Terpentine, and pearl out into 


Gums, and pretious Balms 2 
24. There are ten Thoufand Confiderations more, befides that 
of their Medicinal and Sanative properties, and the Adechanical 
Ufes mention’d in this Treatifé » which a Contemplative Perfon may 
derive from the Groves and the Woods; all of them the Subject of 
onder; And though he had onely the Palz or the Cocco , which 
furnifhes 
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furnifhes a great Part of the World with all that even a Voluptuows 

Man can need, or almoft defire, it were fufficient to employ his 
Meditations and his Hands, as long as he had to live, though his 

years were as many as the moft aged Oak: But a Wife, anda 
Thinking Man can need none of thefe Topics, in every Hedge, and 

every Field they are before him; and yet we do not admire 

them, becaufe they are Common, and obvious: Thus we fall into 

the juft reproach given by one of the Phzlofophers (introduc’d by cic.de Nat. 
the Oratour ) to thofe who flighted what they faw every-day , D*™*-* 
becaufe they every-day faw thew, Quafi Novitas nos magis quam 
magnitudo rerum, debeat ad exquirendas caufas excitare: As if 

Novelty onely fhould be of more force to ingage our enquiry into 

the Caufes of Things, thanthe Worth and ALagnitude of the Things 
themfelves, 


Refonate montes Laudationem , SYLVA, Hag4p 236 
Et omne Lignum ews. 
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To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 
Earl’of SOUTHAMPTON, 
Lord HIGH TREASURER 


ENGLAND, & 


My Lord, 


OK wie Wiggs F great Examples did not fupport 

© CEN it. the dignity and Seapine of 
Sie your Perfor would foon have i- 

« ven cheque to this prefumption : 
But fince Emperours and Kings 
have not only gratefully accepr- 
RG ONE ed Works of this nature, but ho- 

i nord them likewife with their 

own facred hands, that Name of 

yours, (which ought indeed never to appear but on In- 
ftruments of State and fronts of Marble , confecrating 
your Wifdom and Vertues to Eternity) will be no way 
Icibeme-by-gtving Patronage to thefé appendant Ruffi- 
cities. Yt 1s from the Prote@ion and Cherifhment of 
fuch as your Lord/bip is, that thefe Endeavours of ours 
may hope one day to fucceed and be profperous. The 
nobleft and moft ufeful Stru@ures have laid their 
Foundations in the Earth: if that prove firm here (and 
fern: I pronounce it to be, if your Lord/bip favour it) 
We fhali goonand flourifh. I {peak now in relation to 
thedkeyel Sqciety, not my felf, whoam buta Servant of it 
only,and a Pioner in the Works. But be its fate what it will, 
Your Lord/bip, who isa Builder, and a lover of all Mag- 
aificences, cannot be difpleas‘d at thefe agreeable Accef- 
fories 


ee 
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y 
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fories of Planting, and of Gard ning. But, my Lord, I 
pretend by it yet fome farther fervice to the State than 
that of meerly profit, if incontributing to your diver- 
tifement I providefor the Publick health, which is{o pre- 
cious and neceflary to it in your excellent Perfon. 
Vouchfafe POMONA your Lord/bips hand to kils, 
and the humble Prefenter of thefe Papers the honour of be- 
ing efteem’d, 


| My Lord, 


Your moft humble, and moft 


obedient Servant 


F. EVELYN. 


POMONA 
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THE PREFACE. 


ag At Quercus was the Proverbsand it is now time to walk’ ani AptG@ : 
ST Ry! out of the Woods into the Fields « /ittle, and to confider 1 20s, quire- 


Ain, what Advancement may be there likewife made by the dido, ad ba 
Di\orme\ o> planting of FRUIT-TREES. For after the gantiorem 
oe Re ET) 


NERS) WN Earth 2s duly cultivated, and pregnant with a Crop Tf feta 
ZB TEA Mp 


Grain; ztis only by the Furniture of fach Trees as tur. 
\ bear Fruit, that it becomes capable of any farther \m- 
provement. If then by difcovering how this way befi be effected I can but 
raife a worthy emulation in oar Country-men3this addition of noble Or- 
nament,as well as of Weaith and Pleafure,Food and Wine,mayCI pre- 
fame obtain fome grateful admittance amongft all Promoters of Induftry. 
But before I proceed, I muft, and do ingennoufly acknowledge, that I 
prefent my Reader bere with very little of my own, fave the pains of 
collecting avd digefting a few difpers'd Notes (bat {uch as are to me 
exceedingly precious) which I have receiv'd 3 fomefrom worthy, and | 
most experienc'd * Friends of mines and others, from the well fir- * Elpecially, 
nifhd Regilters , avd Cimelia of the ROYAL SOCIETY. fom the mot 
Efpecially, thofé Aphorifms, and Treatifes relating to the Hiltory’of tearned Dr. 
Cider, which by exprefs commands they bave been pleas'd to injoyn I at of Yea- 
, A vil im Somer~ 
_ foould publifh with my Sylva. | Vahid, ¢ 
It is little more than an Age, fince Hops (rather a Medical, than Member of 
Alimental Vegetable) tran{muted our wholefome Ale into Beer; which rien 
doubtlefs much alter’d our Conttitutions : That ove Ingredient (hy 
Some not unworthily fufpccted) preferving Drink indeed,and fo by cuftom 
made agreeable s yet repaying the pleafure with tormenting Difeales,and 
a foorter life, may defervedly abate our fondnefs to it 5 efpecially, if 
with this be confider'd likewife, the cafualties iv planting it, as feldom 
Jfucceeding more than once in three gears 5 yet requiring conftant charge 
and culture; Befides that it is none of the leaft devourers of young 
Timber. 7 
And what if a like care, or indeed one quarter of it, were (for the 
future) converted to the propagation of Fruit-trees, in all parts of this 
Nation, as it is already in fome, for the benefit of Cider? (Cone ya 
B alone 
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dlone within twenty miles compa/s,making molefs, year| y, thanFifty 
thoufand Hogfheads) the commutation would (2 perfwade my felf ) 

4 rob ws of no great Advantage, but prefent ws with one of the most de- 
liciows and wholefom Beverages in the World. 

It was by the plain Indultry of owe Harris (4 Fruiterer to King Hen- 
ry the Eighth that the Fields,azd Environs of about thirty Towns, 
Kent only, were planted with Fruit, to the nniverfal benefit and general 
Improvement of that County to this day; asbythe noble example of 
my Lord Scudamor, and of fome other publick fpirited Gentlemen ix 
thofe parts, all Herefordthire is become,in « manner, but owe intire Or- 
chard: Andwhen his Majelty fhall once be pleas'd, to command the 
Planting but of fome Acres, for the beft Cider-fruit,at every of his Roy- 
al Manfions, among/t other of his moft landable Magnificences ; Nobie- 
men,wealthy Purchafers, and Citizens wil (doubtlefs ) follow the Ex- 
ample,tall the preference of Cider, wholefom,and more nataral Drinks, 
do quite vanquifh Hopps, and banifh all other Drogues of that nature, 

Bnt this lmprovement (fay fome) would be generally obftructed by the 
Tenant,and High-fhoon-men, who are al! for the prefent profit 5 their 
expectations feldow holding ont above ayear or two at moft. 
To this'tis anfwer'd , That therefore hould the Lord of the Mannour 
zot only encourage the Work by his em Example,and by the Applanfe of 
fech Tenants a cam be courted to delight in thefe kinds of Improve- 
ments; but fhould alfo oblige them by Covenants to plant certain Pro- 
portions of them, and to preferve them being planted. 
To fortifie this profitable Defign, It were farther to be dcfir'd, that 
(é already there be not effectual provifion for it, which wants only due 
execution avd quickning) am Act of Parliament might be procur’d for 
the Setting but of two or three Trees in every Acre of Land that fhall 
hereafter be enclofed, under the Forfeiture of Six-pence per Tree for 
Some publick aed charitable Work, to be levy'd om the Detaulters. 7, 0 
what ae innumerable multitude would this, in few years, infenfibly 
mount, affording infinite proportions, and variety of Fruit throughout 
the Nation, which avw takes 2 Potion Sor arcfrefoment, and drinks its 
very Bread-corn ! 
I have fee «Calculation of twenty Fruit-trees to every Five-pounds 
of yearly Rent , forty to Ten 3 fixty to Fifteen 3 eighty to Twenty 3 and 
Jo according to the proportion. Had all our Commons,and Walte-lands 
one Fruit-tree bat at every hundred foot diftance, planted, and fenc'd 
at the publick charge, for the benefit of the Poor, (whatever might dy 
and mifcarry enough would efcape ableto maintain a Stock which wonjd 
afford them a moft incredible relief.And the Hedg-rows,and the Cham- 
pion-grounds, Land-divifions, Mounds, amd Head-lands (where the 
Plough ot coming, tis ever abandon'd to VVeeds and Briars) would 
add yet confiderably to thefe Advan tages, without detriment to Any man. 
As touching the Species, if much have been Said tothe preference of 
the Red-ftrake before other Cider-A Pples, this is to be added ; That as 
the bei? Vines, of richef# liquor,and greatest burden,do not pend much 
in wood and unprofitable branches 5 fo nor does this Tree - for though 
other Cider may feems more pleafant (finee we decline to ive Judgmene 
of what is unknown to 3) we yet attain our purpofe, if This fhall Appear 
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beft to reward the Planter, of any in prefent practifes efpecially, for the 
generality 5 becaufe it will fit the moft parts which are addicied to thefe 
Liquors, but mifs of theright kinds, and prove the moft fecure from 
external injuries and Invaders. 
But not to refine any farther upon the rare effeds of Cider, which is 
above all the moft eminent, foberly to exhilerate the Spirits of ws Hypo- 
condriacal {flanders, axd by a {pecific quality tochafe away that un- 
Sociable Spleen, without excefs, we mujt not forget that the very Blot- 

fom of the Fruit perfumes, and purifies the Ambient Air, which (as D' 

Beal wel obferves in his Hereford-{hire Orchards) is conceiv'd con- 

duces fo much tothe conftant Health and Longevity, for which that 
Country bas beer always celebrated, fencing their Habitations and 

sweet Recefies from Winds, and Winter-invaftons, the beat of the Sun, —_— | 
and bis nnfufferable darts: And if (faith he) we may acknowledge orctt §. 8. 
grateful trijles, for that they harbour a conftant Aviary of (weet 

Singers, which are bere retain’d without the charge of Italian wires: 

To which Icannot but add his following option, That if atany time 

we are in danger of being hindred from Trade in Forreign Countries, 

our Exglifp indignation may {corn to feed at their Tables,to drink of 

their Liquors, or otherwife to borrow or buy of Them, or of any 

their Confederates, fo long asour Native Soyl does fupply us with 

fuch excellent Neceflaries. 

Nor do we produce thefe Inftances to redeem the Liquor from the fu-’ 
perftition, prejudice, and opinions of thofe Men who fo much magni- 
fie the juice of the Grape above it: But we will here add fome Experi- 
ments from undenyable fuccefs (in [pite of Vintners,and Bauds to mens 
Palats ) were they fufficient to convince us,and reclaim the vitiated , or 
ihat it were poffcble to difpute of the pieafantnefs, riches, asd prece- 
dency of Drinks amd Diets, and fo to provide for fit, competent, and 
impartial Judges; when by Nature, Nation, or Climate (as well as 
by Cultom and Education ) we differ in thofe Extreams. 

Most parts of Africa and Alia prefer Coffee before our Nobleft Li- 
quors; India, the Roots aad Plants before our best Cook’d Venifon 5 
Almoft all the World crude water,before our Country Ale and Beersand 
we Englifh being generally more for infipid, lufcious, or grofs Diet, 
than for the {picy, poignant, oylie, and highly relith’d, (witnefs our 
univerfal hatred of Oy\s,French-wine,or Rhenith without Sugar ; our 
doating on Cursans,Figgs,Plum- pottage, Pies, Pudding,Cake,@c. ) 
renders yet the difficulty more arduows.But to make good theExperiment 

About thirty years fince one 4.1 aylor (a perfon well known in Hete- 
ford-{hire)chal/eng'd a London- Vintner( finding him in the Country) 
That he would produce a Cider which fhould excel his beft Spanith or 
French-wine : The Wager being depofited, He brings ix a good Red- 
ftrake to a private Houfe : On that Scene,all the Vintner could call to 
be Judges pronounce againft his Wine 5 Nor would any man there drink 
French-wine ( without the help of Sugar) nor endure Sack for a full 
draught 5 and tothofe who were not accuftomed to either, the more racy 
Canaries were no more agreeable than Malaga,too lu(cious for the repeti- 
tion. But thisW ager being loft ,ourVintner revews bisChartel npon thee 
expre/s terms, of Competent and Indifferent Arbitrators: The Gentle- 

2 man 
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man agrees to the Articles; and thus againz after mutual engagements ® 
muft be debated who were Competent Judges,and abfolutely Indifferent. 
M. Taylor propofes Three, whereof the odd Number should by Vote. 
determine : They muft be of the fitteft Ages too,or rather the fitteft of all 
Ages, and fuck as were inur'd neither to Cider nor any Wine 5 and fo 
it was agreed, The Judges convenes viz. A Youth of ter years old, « 
Man of thirty, and a Third of fixty; and by All thefe alfo our Vintner 
lof? the Battel. But this is mot enough 5 ’Tis afsay'd again by Nine Judg- 
es,the Ternary thrice overs aedthere’tis loft alfo:To this we could add 
another, even of the Cider of Ledbury (which is not yet the bett of 
Herefordthire ) which, when an experienced London-Vintner bad 
tafied, he wifh'd had been Poyfon 3 for that if it were known where 
he dwelt, it wouldutterly undo bis Trade. And here1 will conclude 3 
for I think never was fairer Duel; sor can more be reafonably preten- 
ded to vindicate this Bleffing of God, and our Native Liquor from 
their contempt, and to engage onr Propagators of it. 
Tot veneficiis To fumup all: If Health be sore precions than Opinion, I wifh exe 
ag mie. Admirers of Wines, tothe prejudice of Cider, bebeld but the Cheat 
inur noxium themfelves 3 the Sophiftications, Transformations, Tranfmutations, 
effe Vinum ? Adulterations, Baftardizings, Brewings, Trickings, xot to fay, even 
“on Arfenical Compaflings of this sophi/ticated God they adore § and that 
ingenioufly they had as true an Infpection into thofe Arcana Lucifera, which the 


cited by D* : ; . f . : 
Charleron, in Ptielts of bis Temples (owr Vintners ém their Taverns) do practife 5 


his excellent awd then let there drink freely that will 5 "AgssirpAifdug s ----- Give 
Difcourfe of me good Cider. 
aon © It 7s noted in our Aphorifs how much this Beverage was efteemed 


Wine, encet- by His late Majelty, and Court,and there referr'd to all the Gentry of 
“leeds the invironing Country, (#0 firangers tothe beft VVines) whem for fe- 
the Royal  veral Summers in the City of Hereford (fo encompalsd with flore of 
wit c1y3 aud jt,and bronght thither without cha rge, or extraordinary (ubductions ) 
other moft ## was fold for fix-pence the VVine-Quart, xot for the {carcity,but the 
fubjoiivd) excellency of it: And for the Red-ftrake, that it bas been feex there 
worthy to baadreds of times (with vehement and engaged competition) compar’d 
bepublithed, mith the Cider of other the moft celebrated Fruit, when after a while of 
gift Ro.Soci. V4pour, wo mam ftood for any other Liquor in comparifon. 
ety, Num.2. But it is from thefe Inftances (way fomse fay) wher the VVorld foall 
en, wa have multiplied Cider-Trees,that it willbe time exough to give In{tru- 
pag67.116. tions for the right Prefling and Preferving of the Liquor. the Obje- 
ec. Bion is fair : But there are already more Perfons better furnife'd with 
Fruit, thax with Direftions how to ule it as they fhould when in plen- 
tiful years fo much Cider is ivepair'd by the ignorant hand ling,and be- . 
comes dead and fowr, that many even furfeit with the Bleffiag 5 it be- 
ing rarely {een in mo(t Countries, that any remains good, to fupply the 
defects of another year; and the Royal Society would prevent all this 
hazard by this free Anticipation. And yet when all this is faid, we 
undertake not to divine what excelent Cider other (oils may bear; #0r 
do we pofttively extolthe Red-f{trake farther than the bounds and con- 
fines of Herefordthire, for the Experiments we have produc'd; but 
becaufe there are doubtlefs many Such foils fparfedly throughout this Na- __ 
tion 5 why fhould it not incite our Induftry to éts stewost effort , axed 


the 
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the commendable emulation of endeavouring toraife a yet kindlier Ci- 
der-fruit sf it be poffible, and which may prove ix it felf as good, and 
as agreeable to the Soil where we plant it? And certaixly, much of this 
may fairly be expected, from the Ti rials, Culture, and Propagation of 
Kernel-Fruits of innumerable forts, and from hopeful VVildings, and 
the peculiarity of Grounds. 

It now remains, that I fhould make fome A pology for wy felf, to ex- 
tenuate the tumultuary Method of the enfuing Periods, Indced it was 
not intended for a queint or elaborate piece of Art 5 wor is it the defigr 
of the Royal Society to accumulate Repetitions when they can be 
avoided ; and therefore in an Argument {0 much beaten as is that of 
dreffing the Seminar y>Planting,amd modes of Graffing,zt bas been with 
induftry avoided 5 fuch rude, and imperfect draughts being far better 
in their efteem (and according to my Lord Bacon's) than sich as are a- 
dorn’d with more pomp, and oftentons circumftances, for apretence to 
Perfection. The Time may come when the richnefs, and fullnefs of 
their Colleétions may worthily invite fome more Indufiriows Perfon io 
accomplifh that Hiftory of Agriculture, of which thejé Pieces (like the 
limbs of Hippolitus) are but {cattered parts: dnd itis their greateft 
ambition for the Publique Good, to provide Jfech Materials, as may 
Serve to Raife, and Beautifie that moft defirable StruG-ure. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Seminary. 


E had not the Jeaft intention to enlarge upon 

this Title, after we had well refleGted onthe 

many and accurate DireCtions which are alrea- 

dy publifhed, as well in our French. Gardiner, 

as in fundry other Treatijes of that nature, had Dr. Beale of 
not a moft worthy Adember of the Royal Society (to whom we Yeavil in 
have infinite Obligations) furnifhed us with fome things very Somerfer- 
particular and remarkable, in order tothe improvement of our Se- 
minaries, Stocks, &c. which are indeed the very Bafisand Foun- 
dation of Cider-Orchards. It is fromthofe precious papers of his, 
andot tome ethers (whofe Obfervations alfo have richly contri- 
buted to this Enterprize) that we fhall chiefly entertain our Planter 
in moft of the following Periods. 

Whotoever expects from the dernel of a rich or peculiar Apple or 
Pear toraile Fruit of the fame kind, islikely to fiad many objtru- 
Gionsand difappointments : For the Wilding, (Crab or Pear) Po- 
mew Sylucfiris, being atthe beft the natural produ of the found- 
eft kernel in the firmeft land, and therefore the guft of the Fruit 
anore ftrongly auttere, fierce, and (harp, and alfo the Frvi# lef and 
more woody s and the pleafanter or plumper and larger Apple be- 
ing the eflect of {ome inteneration, which inclines to a kind of re- 
batement of the natural ftrength of the Trees the belt choice of 
kernels for Stocks indefinitely, (and on which we may graff what 
we pleafe) fhould be from the foundeft Wilding. For, 

A kernel taken from any graffed- Apple, as Pepin, Pear-main, &c. 
does moft naturally propend to the wildnefs of the Stock on which 
‘twas inferted, asbeing thenatural mother of the derwe/, which 
isthe very heart of the Apples andalfofrom a more deep and f{e- 
cret Reafon,to be hereafter unfolded. | 

Apples and Pears requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary Field- 
land, thana rich Garden-monld, (as has been often feen to fucceed 
by frequent Obfervations) it has been found chat kernels fowed in 
a very high compoft, andrank earth, have produced (large indeed) 
but infipid Fruit, haftily rotting onthe Trees, before all the parts 
of ic were mature. Vid. Aphor. 33. 

Aud fometimes when they feemed in outward figure to bear the 
fhape of graffed Apples, from whence the kernels came, yet the 
gu(t did utterly deceive, wanting that vivacity and pungent agree- 
ablenefs. if 
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If the kernels of natural Apples Cor of angraffed Trees ) fhould 
produce the fame, or fome other variety of Apples, (as fometimes 
it fucceeds) yet wouldthis care be feldom opere pretium, and at 
beft but a work of Chance,the difappointment falling out fo often 
through the ficklenefs of the Soi! : Or admit that the moft proper 
and conftant, yet would the very dews and rain, by various and 
mutable Seafons, and even by the 4/r it felf, (which operates be- 
yond vulgar perception, in the very changes as well of the mould, 
as of the feeds and fruit.) create almoft infinite alterations: And 
the choice having been in all places(apparently for fome thonfands 
of years) by propagating the moft delicate of Fruits by the Graffs, 
‘tisalmoft a defperate task-to attempt the raifing of the ike, or 
better Fruit from the rudiments of the Kervel. 

Yet fince our defign of relieving the want of Wine, by a Succe- 
elaneum of Cider, (as lately improv'd) isa kind of Afodern Inven- 
tion, We may encourage and commend their patience and dili- 
gence who endeavour to raife feveral kinds of Wildings for the 
tryal of that excellent Liquor; efpecially fince by late experience 
we have found, that Wildings are the rhore proper Cider-Fruits 5 

fome of them growing more {peedily, bearing fooner, more con- 
{tantly, and in greater abundance in leaner Land, much fuller of 
juice, and that more mafculine, and of a more Wixy vigour. 

Thus the famous Red-firake of Hereford-fhire is a pure Wilding, 
and within the memory of fome now living firnamed the Scuda- 
mores Crab,and then not much known fave in the Neighbourhood,&c. 
Yet now it would be difficult to fhew that Red-ftrake which grew 
from a ferzel in that whole Traé, all being fince become graffed 
Trees. Thus ‘tis alfo believed, That the Bromsbury Crab (which 
carries the fame in fome parts of Glocesfer-fbire ) and many of the 
White Adufts, and Green Mufts, are originally Savages; asnow in 
Somerfet-fbire they have a generous Cider made of promifcuous 
kernels, or ungraffed Trees, which fills their confidence that no 
other Cider does exceed its and ‘tis indeed {trong, and of a gene- 
rous vigour. 

Nor dare we pofitively deny, but that even the beft of our 7a- 
ble-fruit came alfo originally from the kernel: for it is truly noted 
by my L. Bacow, That the Fruit does generally obey the Graff, and 
yields very little to the Stock yet {ome little it does. 

The famous Bezy de Hery,an excellent Musky Pear,was brought 
into the beft Orchards of France fromaF areftin Bretainy, where it 
grew wild, and was but of late taken notice of. 

But now to the deep Reafon we lately threatned: We have b 
an Experiment found fome neer affinity between the Kerzel of the 

Appleand the deart or interiour of the Stock: For I Jaw (fays Dr, 
Beale) am old rotten Kernel-Tree bearing a delicate S$ ummer- fruit, 
jielding fiore of fmooth Cider, (‘tis calPd the F rench-Kernel-Tree, 
and is alfo a Dwarf, as isthe Red-ftrake; ) and examining divers 


Kernels, wany years fucceffively, of that hollow and decayed Tree, I - 


found them always very finall of growth, and empty , meer skins of 
Kernels, wot wnlike to the emafculated Scrotum of ax Eunuch 5 ano- 
ther 
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ther younger Tree, i{fuing fron the founder part of a Root of the fame 
old oat had full be pen alana the a 

And from fome fuch Obfervation might the production of Ber- 
beries, &c. without Stones, be happily attempted 5 an Infirumems 
fitted to take outthe marrow or pith of the Branches, (as the fame 
D' Beale perform dit 5 ) for from the xvmerical Buh of that Fruit 
he found fowe Branches produce Berberies that had no ftones,others 
which had 5 and in fearching for the café of the effed, perceived, 
that the pith or heart was taken ftom the radicat,or main Branches, 
wa the other was full of pith, and confequently the fruit in perfeGi- 
on3of all which(he writes me word)he made feveral trya}s on other 
fruit, but left the place before he could fee the event, But he adds; 

Thefe many years (almofetwenty) Ihave yearly tri’'d Kernels in 
Beds of clean Earth, Pots, and Pans, amd by the very leaves (as 
they appear d in firft pringing for one moneth) I could difcern bow far 
may Efiays had civiliz’d’em : The Wilder had fhorter, ftiffer, brown, 
or fox-colour’d leaves, The more ingenuous had more tender, more 
Spreading leaves; and approaching the lighter verdure of the Berbery 
leaf when it firft appears. He adds, 

Some Apples are call'd Rofe-Apples, Rofemary-Apples, Gilly- 
flower-Apples, Orange-Apples, with feveral other adjunds, deno- 
minating then, from what ReafonI kuowxot. But it we intended 
to try fuch imfufions upon the Kernels (as fhould endeavour to alter 
their kinds) we should not approve of the bedabbling them with 
fuch infufions, ( for over-aoifture would rather enervate than 
firengthen them) but rather prepare the Earth the year before,with 
fuch ixfuccations, and then hinder it from producing any Weeds, 
till ready for the Kernels, and thenin dewy times, and more fre- 
quently when our Climate were furcharg’d with rainx, covertle 
Beds and Pots with the {mall leaves of Kefemary, Gillyflowers, or 
other oderiferous Bloffomes, and repeat it often, tothe end the dews 
may weteorize, and emit their finer Spirits, &c. Or if any fhall 
pleafe to be fo liberal of their Salts and Calcésations of peculiar 
Virtues (though poflibly the Ejay may indanger their feeds) yet 
the mixture of fuch Sa/ts finely reduc'd and {trewed difcreetly on 
their Beds, may bea more probable means, than thofe Liquid In- 
fiftons which have hitherto been fo confidently boafted. For thus 
alfo we are in this 4ge of ours provided of more vigorous Ingredi- 
ents for trials than were known tothe Ancients. Finally, 

From what has been deduc’d from the Wilding of feveral parts, 
it may manifeftly appear, how much more comgeneal fome foil is 
than other, to yield the beft Cider-fruit from the Kernel; and the 
hazale ground, or quicker mould, much better than the more ob- 
{tinate clay or ranker earth: In hot Gravelly-Grounds, where al- 
moft no fort of Fruit will grow, Pears willthrive 3 and aFriend of 
mine aflures me, of Ove that clave a Rock, and filling it with a lit- 
tle good Earth,planted a Pear-tree therein, which profper'd exceed- 
ingly: I add this,that none may go hence without encouragement. 
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CHAP. ITI. 
Of Stocks. 


He former thus eftablifh’d, after all bumours and varieties 
have been fufficiently wearied, we hall find the Wilding to 
be the hardieft and moft proper Stock for the moft delicate Frait : 
This confirm’d by Varro, lib. 1. cap. 40. I” guamcung; arborem in- 
feras, &c. and ‘tis with reafon : However they do in Hereford- 
foire, both in practice, and opinion, limit this Rule; and to pre- 
ferve the guft of any delicate Apple (as of the Pear-main, @uince- 
Apple, Stockin, &c.) rather gratk upon a Gesxnet-Moyle or Cydod- 
din-Stock,, (as there call’d) than a Crab-Sfocks but then indeed 
they conclude the Tree lafts not fo long; and ‘tis obferv’d, That 
Apples are better tafted from a clean, light land, &c. than from 
ftiffer clay, or the more pinguid and luxurious foil, whence we 
may expect fome afliftance from the civility of the Stock, which is 
akind of prepared Soil, or foundationtothe Graff’; even as our 
very Tran{plantations into better ground is likewife a kind of 
Graffing. . % 

oie in like manner our Mafter Varro, loco citato concerning 
Pears, Si in Pyrune Sylvaticam, &c. The Wild-ftock does enliven 
the dull and phlegmatia Apple, and the Stock of a Gennet-Atoyle 
{weeten and improvean 4pp/e that feems over-tart, asthe Pome. roy, 
or fome Greening, &c. or may rather feem to abate at leaft {ome 
Apple over-tart and fevere. 

Your Crab-ftock would be planted about Odober, at thirty two 
Foot diftance, and not graffed till the third Spring after, or at leat 
not before the fecord. 

But if your defign be for Orchardonly, and where they are to 
abide, an dm#terval of fixteen Foot fhall fuffice for the Dwarfih 
kind, or inthe Grounds where the Red ftrake, or other Frait-trees 
are of {mall bulk, provided the ground be yearly turn’d up with 
the Spade, and the diftance quadrupled wherethe Plough has pri- 
ome this being the moft expedite for fuch as have no Narfery 
ground. 
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CHAP. Hl. 
Of Grafts and Ivfitions. 


M Ake choice of your Graffs from a conftant and well-bearing 
; Branch. 

Andasthe Stock hath a more verdant rind, and js capable to 
yield more plenty of jwice, fo let the Graff have more Eyes or 
Buds: Ordinarily three or four Eyes are fuificient to give iflueto 
the Sap; but as well in Apples, and Pears, asin Vines, thofe Graffs 
or Ciows are preferr'd in which the dds are not too far afunder, 
or diftant from the foot thereof: and fucha number of buds ufy- 
ally determining the length of the Graf, there may divers Cioxs 
be made of one Branch, where you cannot procure plenty of then 
for feverals. | = 

Asto the fuccefs of graffing,the main point is,to joyn the inward 
vind of the Ciox to the inward rind of the Stock, fothat the fap of 
the Ove, may there meet withthe fap ofthe Other, and thefe parts 
fhould be joyn‘d clofely , but not too forceably 5 that being the 
beft and moftinfallible way, by which moft of the quick and jui- 
cy patts are mutually united, efpecially towards the bottom. 

Ifthe Stock be fo big as to endanger the pinching of your Graff, 
when the wedge is drawn out of the cleft, let the inner fide of the 
Graff, which is within the wood of the Stock, be left the thicker, 
that fo the woody part of the Cion may bear the ftrefs, and the fappy 
part be preferved from bruifing. Some by an happy-hand, do 
with good fuccefs Graff without cleaving the Stock at all, only by 
Incifions inthe Rind, as the Induftrious Mr. Auftin teaches us < 
But fince this is not for every Rustic hand, nor feems to fortifie 
fo ftrongly againft impetuous Winds, before the Union be fecure, 
there had need be fome extraordinary defence. 

Choofe the ftreighteft and fmootheft part of the Stock for the 
place where you intend to graff: Ifthe Stock beall knotty (which 
fome efteem no impediment ) or crooked, rectifie it with the fitteft 
pofture of the Graff. | 

For 2 Graff covet not a Cions tooflenders for the Sux and Wind 
will fooner enforce it to wither: Yet are we to diftinguifh, that 
fur Inoculation, we take the Bud from a fprig of the laft years 
fhoot ; and moft allow that the Cions fhould alfo have fome of the 
former with ir, that it may be the {tronger to graff, and abide to 
be put clofe into the Stock, which is thought to advance it in 
bearing. 

In Hereford-fhire they do frequently choofe 2 Graff of feveral 
years growth and for the graffing of fuch large Stocks asare taken 
out of the Woods or Narferies, and fitted into rows for Orchards, 
they choofe not the Graffs fo finall as in other Countries they re- 
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guire them 5 which has, it feems, occafion'd fome complaint from 
them that underftand not the Reafon of the firft branch of this 
Note. Once forall, the ftumpy Graff will be found much fupe- 
riourto the flender one,and make a much nobler and larger Shoot. 
This upon experience. 

Graff your Cions on that fide of the Stock where it may receive 
the leaft hurt from the South-weff Wind, it being the moft com- 
mon, and moft violent that blows in Sammery fo as the wind may 
blow #t tothe Stock, not fromit: And when the Zephyres of the 
Spring are {tirring, choofe that Seafow before all others for this 
work. 

Some there are who talk of removing the Stock about Chrifimas, 
and then alfo graff it; whichthere be chat glory they can fuccef- 
fully do evenby che fire fide, and fo not be fore'd toexpect a two 
or three years rooting of the Stock; But in this Adventure’tis ad- 
vifeable to plunge the Graff three or four inches deep in the Stock, 
Laftly, 

Be careful thatthe Rai# get not into the clefts of your young 
graffed Stocks - Yet it has been noted, That many old Trees(quite 
decay’d with an inward hollownefs) have bornas full burdens, and 
conftantly, asthe very foundeft, andthe Fruit found to be more 
delicate than ufually the fame kind froma perfe& and more entire 
Stock. ' 

Except fome former cafe requires it,leave not your Graffs above 
four, five, or (at moft) fix inches of length above the Stocks for 
bythe length ic draws more teebly, and is more expos'd tothe 
fhocks of the Wizd, or hurt by the Birds ; and you fhall frequent- 
ly perceive the {ummities and tops of fuch young Greffs to be 
mortitied and die. 

The Genet-moyle is commonly propagated by cutting off the 
Branch a little belowa Burr-knot, and fetting it without any more 
Ceremony; butif they be alfo graffed firft as they grow on the 
Tree, and when they have covered the head, cut off below the 
Burr, and fet, it is far better: In this feparation cut a little be- 
neath the Burr, and peel off, or prick the Bark, almoft to the Awot< 


Thus alfo ifthe Branch have more kwots than ome, you may graff, 


and cut off yearly, till within half a foot of the very féem, which 
you may graff likewife, and fo let {tand. 

Now for encouragement in tranfporting Graffs at great diftance, 
we find that with little care (their tops uncut and unbruis’@) they 
will hold good, and may fupport the tranfportation by Sea or 
Land from OGober or November to the very end of March: See 
Sir H. Plat’s Offers, Paragr. 75. Towhich may be added, Tharif 
the Graff receives no burt by lying inthe Stock expos'd toall rain, 
dews, and feverities of Winter frolts from December to Spring, (as 
has been experimentally noted) 5 then (by a {tronger prefumpti- 
on) in oyled, or rather waxen Leather, it may undoubtedly e- 
{cape. Some prefcribe, That the ezds fhall be ttuck in a Tursip: 


and many excellent Graffers (Gestlemex fome of very good credit) 
have affured us, That the Graffs which feemed withered, and fit 
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to be caftaway, have proved the beft when tri‘d. Thus in honeft 
Barnaby Googes noble Heresbachivs you will find it commended to 
gather your Cions in the mane of the Afoon, at leaftten days be- 
fore you graffthem 3 and Conftantine gives this reafon for it, That 
the Graff a little withered, and thirfty, may be the better recei- 
ved of the Stock: I know fome who keep them in Earth, from 
the end of Odfober, tillthe Spring, and will hardly ufethem be- 
fore. Thereare alfo other inducements for this practice, as Si- 
mon Harwood, pag. 4.has fhew’d us 3 but none beyond our own 
experience, who have known Graffs gathered in December thrive 
and do perfectly well, | 

The beft expedient to convey Graffs is to ftick the cut-ends in 
Clay, envelop'd witha clout to preferve it from falling off 5 aid to 
wrap the other part ofthe Twigsin dry Hay or ftraw-bands,which 
will fecure them both from the Winds, Galliog, and other inju- 
ries in Tranfportation : Nay, 1 have known them fent many 
hundred Miles from beyond the Seas accommodated to an ordina- 
ry Letter, and though fomewhat fhort, and with very few Buds , 
yet with excellent fuceels 5 and if this courfe were more univerfal- 
ly confider’d, we might be furnifh’d with many great Curiofities 
with little difficulty or charge. 


a 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Variety and Improveinents. 


F any mao would have variety of unexpected and unknown 
| Apples and Pears, for the improvement of Cider, or Palate- 
frit, there is more hope from Kernels rais'd in the Nurfery (as has 
already been directed )than from fuch tryals of graffings a3 we have 
yet feen in prefent ufe. 

But if we would recover the patience, and the fedulity of the 
Antient (of which fome brief account will follow) or liften to 
fome unufual Propofals, then may we undertake for fome variety 
by Infitions. 

To delude none with Promifes, we do much rather recommend 
the diligence of enquiring from all Countries the beft Graffs of 
fuch Fruits as arealready found excellent for the purpofe we de« 
fign: As from the Turgoviaes for that Pear of which Dr, Pe gives 
fo good and weighty informations 3 and of which I had prefented 
me fome Graffs, together with a taft of the moft fuperlative Perry 
the World ceriainly produces; both which were brought near 800 
Miles,without fuffering the leaft diminution of Excellency,by my 
Worthy Friend Mr. Hakea Meeber of the KR. Society, in the year 
1666, andtaftingashigh, and asrich as ever tothe prefént year I 
am writing this Paragraph. 

Butas fome forts are to be enquired after for the Paste and ie 
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Table {otis now our main bufinefs to fearch after fuch aa are excel- 
lent for their Liquor, either as more pleafamt, more winy, or more 
lafting of which fort the Bosbury bare-land-Pear excels. The 
Red firake, Bromebury-Crab, and that other much celebrated wi/d- 
ing call'd the Oaken-piz, asthe beft for Cider 5 though for faffici- 
ent reafons we do yet prefer the Red-/irake, to oblige the emulati- 
ow of other Countries, ‘till they find outa Freit which thal] excell 
it, and which we do moft heartily with. 

But to purfue the diligence of the Autients, we direct the eye 
to a general expedient for all kindeof weréeties imaginable, and 
which we hold far better thanto prefent the World with a Lift of 
the particulars either known, or experimented: For who indeed 
but a Fool will dare to tell Wonders in this fevere Age, and upon an 
Argument which ts fo environ’d with Impofture in molt Writers old 
or new ¢ Much lefs pretend to Experiments which may fail tofuc- 
ceed by defaule of anunhappy occafion, when the conclufion mult 
be Pees Authorem fit fides ! 

And truly men receive no final! difcouragement from the ugly 
alironts of Clowes, and lefs cultivated perfons,who laugh and fcorn 
at every thing which is above their underftanding: For example 3 
I kuew'a man (writes Dr. Bealetome) and he a oft diligent Plan- 
ter and Gratier, whofor thirty or fourty years made innumerable E- 
{ays to produce fome change of an Apple by Graffing : It feents he was 
avbitious to leave his Name onfuch a Fruit, if he could have obtain- 
ed tts but always fails for he perpetually made kis Trials upon 
Crab-ftocks, or such (at leaft) as did not greatly differ from the kinds 
and he ever found that the Graff would predominate. And how 
infinitely fuch Men having loft their own aims, will defpife better 
Advice, we leave to obfervation. 

However, let us add, That where nothing is more facile than 
to raile new kinds of Apples(in infinitum) from Kernels : Yet in that 
Apple-Country ({o much addicted to Orchards) wecould never en- 
counter more than tie or three perfons that did believe it : But in 
other places we meet with many that, onthe other fide, repute 
Waldings,or (as they call them) Kerael-fruit, at alladventure, and 
withont choice, to be the very beft of Cider-fruit, and to make 
the moft noble Liquor. So much does the common judgment dif- 
fer in feveral Countries, though at no confiderable diftance, even 
in watters of vifible Fact,and epidemical experience. 

Itthas been foberly affirmed, that by graffing any White Apple up- 
on an Elz, itchanges the Apple, and particularly to a red colour < 
i havea Direction where we may be eye-witnefles of the proof s 
whatever the Truth of it be, we are not over-haftily to e- 
rect Hercules’s Pillars; but rather to encourage the Experi- 
went, 

_ To gratifie yet the Ingeniows, inftrudt others, and emancipate 
us all from thefe baffinado-Clowns, we are furnifh'd with many 4r- 
guments and proofs to aflure a good fuccefs, at leaft for variety and 
change, ifnot for infinite choice : Two or three antient References 
being duly premis'ds namely, Firft, 7 

. 1. That 
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1. That ‘tts in vain to expect change of Apples from Graffing 
upon differing Stocks of Crabs or Apples. | Scam 

2, Invain alfo are we to look for a kind Tree from a very much 
differing Stock; aa analtered Pear to grow kindly on aCrab or Ap- 
pie fiock, & contra. There go about indeed fome jugglings, but 
we difdain to name them. 

It isone thing to find the kindeft stock for the Improvement 
of any Fruits asthe Crab-flock for the delicate Apple, the Wild or 
Black: Cherry-Stock, for the graffs of the faireft Cherries , the largeft 
Vine, (whole root makes be(t fhift for relief) to accept the Graff 
of the more delicate Vine; the White Pear-Plum Stock, tor the Abri- 
cot, &c. And another thing it isto feek the Stock which begets the 
wonder, variety, and that fame tranfcendent and particular ex- 
cellency we inquire after: For this mult be at more remote di- 
ftance; and we offer from the Azczents to thew, how it may be at 
any diftance whatfoever: But the whole expedient feems to be 
hinted by Sir H. Plat, pag. 72. where he affirms, that If two Trees 
grow together, that be apt to be grafed one into another, then let one 
branch into another, workmanly joyning Sapto Sap. Thisour Gardix 
wers call Graffing by Approach and is explicated at large by Columella. 

But in this exprefs Rale bie is too narrow for our purpofe, and 
far (hort of oldexperience; as we find ia Parag. 63. where he af- 
firms, We weay not graff acontrary Fruit thereon. Againlt this we 
urge; That any contrary Fruit may be adventured , and any 
Fruit upon any fruitlefs Stock growing in propinquity in the fame 
Nurfery 3 as itisnotonly affirm’d, but fertoufly undertaken, and 
experimentally proved by the fober Columella, in feveral of his 
Treatifes ; Tura tothe eleventh Chapter of his fifth Book, (Ste- 
pbens Edition: ) Sed cums antiqui megaverint poffe ovene genus furcu- 
lorum in omnem Arborem infert, @ illam quaft finitionem, qua nos 
pauld ante ufi fumus, veluti quandam legem fanxerint, eos tantnu 
farcnlos poffe coalefcere, qui fint cortice, ac libro, & frucku confimiles 
zis arboribus quibus inféruntur . exiftimeavimus errorewe hujus opini- 
onis difcutiendum, tradenddmque pofteris rationen, qua poffit cmne 
genus furculi oneni gener Arboris inferi. And the example tollows 
ina Graff of an Olive into a Fig-fiock by Approach (as we call it,) 
which he alfo repeats in the twenty feventh Chapter of bis Book 
De Arboribus, without alrering a fyllable. But poflibly in this 
check at the Ancient he might aim at old Varro, whom we find 
threatning no lefsthan Thunderbolts and Blafts to thofe who fhould 
attempt thefe ftrange Aferriages, and did not fort the Graff with 
the Tree; confult 4b. 1, cap. 40. And yet you may fee this Art af- 
fum’d by ColumeU/a for his own invention (1500 years fince) to be 
no news to Varro 200 years older; where he goeson, Eft altera 
fpesies ex arbore in arborem inferendi nuper animadverfa in arboribus 
propiuquis, &c. Though here again we may quettion our Mafters 
nuper animadverfa too; fince before he was born Cato relates it 
as ufual to Graff Vines in the manner by them prefcribed, cap. 41. 
Tertia infitio est: Terebra vitem quam inferes, &c. Which by the 
way makes us admire how the witty Walchias in his Difcourte ie 
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vitibus fruduariis, pag. 265. could recount the graffing of Vines 
among(t the wonders of Modern Inventions. 

But it feems Varre and his Contemporaries did extend the pra- 
étice beyond Cato; and Coluwella proceeded further than Varro, 
even toall fortsof Trees, however differing in nature, qualiry, 
bark, or feafon: And then PaVadius affumes the refult, and gives 
us the particulars of the fuccefs in his Poewe, De Infitionibus. And 
to thefe four as in chief (no phantaftical or counterfeit perfons) we 
refer the Induftrious: 

But be pleas’d totake this note alfo: Asfoon as your Graff hath 
attained to a fecond, or at fartheft a third years growth, takeitc 
off the Stock, and then graff it upon a Stock of a more zataral 
kind: For in our own Trials we have found a graff profper the fe- 
cond year exceeding wells yet the third the whole growth at once 
blafted quite to the very Stock, as if Varro’s Augurs had faid the 
word. 

To thisadd, the making ufe of fuch Stocks as in this Experiment 
may contribute fome fpecial aid to feveral kinds of humane Infir- 
sities: As fuppofe the Birch Tree for the Stone, the Elw for 
Fevers,&c. For ‘tis evident, that by fuch Infitions, the Branch 
may convert the Sap of the Root even of another fpecies into irs 
own nature, and alter all its properties ; though in fome they dowmi- 
vere, as the Branch of the Apple in the Rhamuns, or Mezerea, ac- 
quires u Pargative quality, And by thefe means why may notthe 
Fruit by effectual Marriages be rendred Cordial, Aftringent, Pur- 
gative, Sudorific, Soporiferous, and even Deliterions and Mortal : 
But this we only hint. 1% 

Moreover, To graff rather the Wilding, or Crab, thanthe Pe- 
pin, becaufe the Wildémg is the more natural 5 and Nature does 
more delight in progrefs, than to be Retrograde and go back- 
wards. | 

I fhould alfo expect far more advance from a more pungent fap, 


than from Infipid 5 as generally we fee the beft and vigorous juices 


to falute our Palats with a more agreeable piguancy and tartnefs 5 
for fo we find the rellith of the Stocking- Apple, Golden Pepin, Pear- 
main, Eliot, Harvy, andall( both Rafetings and Greenings) to be 


‘more poignant than of others. 


And here we note from Paladins, That the Ancients had the 
fuccefs which we all,and particularly Sir H. Plat, does fo frequent- 


ly deny, as in the particular of graffing the Apple on the Pear, & . 
contra. Let ushear him de Pomo. 


The Graffed-Crab its bufhy Head does rear, 
Much Aseliorating the inferted Pear : 

Its felf to leave its Wildwe/s does invite, 
And ina Nobler iffee to delight. 


Infita proceris pergit concrefcere ramis, 
Et fociam mutat malus amica Pyrune : 
Séque 
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Séque feros fyluis hortatur lixquere mores, 
Et partn candct nobiliore frui. ( 
Pallad. de Infitionib., 4b. 14. 


But poffibly paWadius affum'd this Poetical expreffion, upon pre- 
fumption, that no man in his days durft degrade the moft excellent 
Quinceto fupport the Cyon of another Fruit, which then mutt 
be of lefs efteem, but we by our /#xury have found the fuccefs. 

And we have good argument to believes, That Virgil, and Co- 
Iumella, in feveral of their wonderful Relations of thefe kinds of 
mixture, (which but for the prolixity we might now recite) did 
not fo far affect Wonders as to defert the truth. ) 

You may alfo obferve, That as wellthe French Gardiner, and 
our Modern Planters, have found the fame benefit from the Stock 
of the Quince, as old Palladins did, it feems, acknowledge ; yet 
(as he conceiv'd) more hofpitable {till with its own kindred, and 


that 


Though the Quince-ftock admit all other Fruit, 

Its Cyon with no other ftock will {uit : | 
Scorning the Barkof Forreign Trees, does know 
Such lovely Frazt on no mean fie can grow: 

But the Quince-Graff, to the Quince-ftockis joyad, 
Contented only to émprove its kind. 


Cum praftet cunctis {efulva cydonia pomis, 
Alterins nullo creditar hofpitio. | _——— 
Roboris externi librum afpernata fuperbit, 
Scit tantum nullo crefcere poffe decus: 
Sed propriis pandens cognata cubilia ramis, 
Stat, contenta funuenobilitare bonum. 
Pallad. de Malo Cydonio. 


Laftly, We did by unexpected chance find the facility of graf- 
fing the very youngett Stocks, even of one years. growth, by the 
Root: Ata fecond removal of the Stocks (being then of two years 
growth) we obferved fome Roots fo faft clofed together into one, 
asnot to be divorced: Hereupon we concluded, If cafualty, or 
negligence, chance of {pade, or oppreflion of neighbourhood did 
this, by Art it might be done more effectually, and poffibly to 
fome defirable purpofe ; for that then the fiock was more apt to 
receive a maftering Izeprelfioz, and any Garden Plant whatfoever 
might by this proce/s interchange and mingle their Roots, But this 
can extend no farther thanthe Stock may prevail with the Graff. 
And thus we have prefented our diligent Ciderift with what Ob- 
fervations and Arguments of Encouragement, grounded on fre- 
uent Experience, we have received from our moft ingenious Cor- 
refpondents, efpecially the Learned and truly Candid D' Beale, in 
whofe Perjon we have fo long entertain’d you: and to thefe we 
could add iundry others,were it not vor time whiles we difcourfe 
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of poffibilities) to conclude with fomething certaim, and to fpeak 
of what we have. 

For thekindsthen of Cider-Apples inbeing 5 Glocefter-fhire af- 
feets the Bromsbury Crab; It affords a {mart, winy Liquor, and is 
peculiarly hardy, but not fo proper for a cold and Jate-bearing 
Clisate, it being not rzpe in hot Land tillthe end of Autumn, nor 
fit to be ground for Cider till Chriftmas, lying fo long in heaps and 
preparation. 

It is in the fame Shire that they likewife much efteem of the 
white and red Muft- Apple, the {weeteft as well as fowrelt Pepi, and 
the Harvy- Apple,which (being boyl’d) fome prefer to the very beft 
of all Ciderssthough from any experience we have yet feen,we can- 
not recommend it, and it will want more particular and infallible 


" Dircions before we can be reconciled to the Adventure, which we 


have obferved fo frequently to mifcarry. 

But about Londoz, andthe more Southern TraGs, the Pepin,and 
efpecially the Golde, is efteemed for the making of the moft de- 
licious of that Liquor, moft wholefom, and moft reftorative 3 and 
indeed it may (in my poor judgment) challenge thofe perfections 
with very good reafon. 

By others the Pearmain alone is thought to come in competition 

withthe beft; but, fay they, the Cider is for the moft part found 
of the weakeft, unlefs encourag’d with fome agreeable Pepiz to 
infpirit it ; whereas th7s is to be taken according to the conftituti- 
on of the Fruit; for even Pepizs do differ as much from Pepias in 
Taft and Liquor, as the Ki#d, andthe Soil difpofe them; nay, 
though of the fame Species; fous the Cider of the Pearmain 
(though likewife very different) does not feldom exceed it in that 
brisknefs which others attribute to the Pepiz, which is for the 
moft part more {mooth and lefs poiwant :_ 1 conceive a good way 
of extracting the Spirits of thefe Fruits, might prove a likely Cri- 
terion to ground our judgments on in all thefe niceties; whil{t by 
the way, we may note, that of all Apples, that bear one general 
Name, the Pepiz feems the moft to differ ; and the Cider from the 
ne Cider-Fruit, keeps neareft to the fame ftrength and re- 
ifh. 

Some commend the Fox-Whelp; and the Geamet- Moyle was once 
preferr’d to the very Ked-firake, and before the Bromsbury-Crabs 
but upon more mature confideration, the very Criticks themfelves 
mo Recant, as being too effeminate and foft for a judicious Pa- 

ate. 

The Red-firake then among thefe accurateYaffers hath obtain- 
ed the abfolute preeminence of all other Cider-frwit, efpecially in 


See Aph.q2, Hereford-fhire, as being the richeft and moft vinows Liquor, and 
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now with the more earneftnefs commended to our practice, for its 
celerity inbecoming an Orchard,being ordinarily as full of Frat at 
tem years growth as other Trees are at twenty the Pepin or Pear- 
main at thirty + And laftly, from that no contemptible quality 

That though the files of it intice even on the Tree, as being in 
deed better thanmoft other Teble-fruits whilft hanging, yet it 


needs 
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needs no Priapws for Protector, fince (as beautiful as ‘tis) it hag 
no fuch temptation tothe Taff, ‘tillit be either baked, or convert- 
ed into Cider, The fate may be affirmed alfo of the Broms-bery- 
Crab, Bareland-Pear, and many other Wildings, who are no lefs at 
their Self-defence ; yet the Genet- Moyle at due matarity, has both 
a gentle, and agreeable relifh; their unagreeablenefs to the Pa- 
late (aselfe-where noted) proceeding only from the feparation 
the juice makes from the Pulp, which even Childrew do remedy by 
contufing them on their {harpned Elbows; which (if throughly 
weigh’d) feemsto difpute, if not overthrow fome Hypothefes of 
Fermentation. 

Infum, The Red-fireke will at three years graffing give you fair 

hopes, and laft almoft an hundred years; if trom fundry mens 
Experience of more than 60 years, we may divine, and.that it a- 
greewiththe Soyl. And the Gennet- Moyles haften to an Orchard 
for Cider without trouble of Art or Graffing: But note, That this 5 ee C, Tays 
Tree is very apt to contract a bur-kwot near its Trunk, where it be- lor ah Cis 
gins to divides and being cut off under that bofs, commonly 4... é 
grows (if fo fet) and becomes {peedily a Tree, except it encoun- , 
teran extraordinary dry Summer the firft year to give it check. 
And though the knack .of graffing be fo obvious, yet this more 
appearing facility does fo pleafe the lazy Clowns, that in fome 
places they neither have nor defire any cther Orchards and how 
this humour prevails you may perceive by the halty progrefs of 
our Kentifh Codlin in moft parts of Englawd. But this hafty growth 
and maturity of the 7ree is by another I#/taxce confitm'd to us 
from that worthy Gent. Mr. Blount of Orleton, who writes me 
word, that fome of the rejected Spray, or Prunings of the Genxet- 
Moyle, taken by chance to rice a Plot of Peafe (though ftuck into 
the Earth butat 4pri/) put forth root, grew, blofioin’d, and bore 
Apples the (ame year. 

Butto advance again our Red-/firake, even above the Pepix, and 
the reft (befides the celerity of the improvement and conftant 
burthen) confider we the moft incredible product, fince we may 
expeCt from each Apple more than double the quantity 3 foas in the 
fame Orchard, under the fame culture, thirty Red-ftrake Trees thall 
at ten years graffing yield more Céder than a bandred of thofe Pe- 
pins, and {urmount them in proportion during their period at leaft 
fixty or feventy years: So that granting the Cider of the Golden- 
Pepin {hould excel, (which with fome is precarious ) yet ‘tis in no 
wife proper for a Cider-Orchard, accordingto our general defign, 
not by half fo foow bearing, nor {0 conStantly, nor in that quantity, 
nor fulwefs or fecurity. 

Concerning Perry, the Horfe-Pear and Bare-land-Pear are repu- 
ted of the bell, as bearing almoft their weight of {priteful and 
vivow Liquor. The Experienced prefer the tawny or ruddy fort, Aph. 43. 
as the colour of all other moft proper for Perry : They will grow Aph. 34. 
in commor-fields, gravelly, wild, and fiony ground, to that large- 
nefs,as ve only Tree has been ufually known to make three or four 


Hogfheads : That of Bosbury, and fome others, are fo tart and 
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harfh that there is nothing more fafe from plunder,:.when even a 


- Swine will not take themin his mouth. But thus likewife would 


the abundance preferve thefe Fruits, as we fee it does in Nor- 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Place and Order. 


\ K 7 E do ferioutly prefer a very wild Orchard,as mainly intend- 

ed for the publick utility, and toour perpofe of obliging 
the People, as witha {peedy Plantation yielding {tore for Cider: 
Upon thisit isthat we dofo frequently inculcate, how well they 
thrive upon Arable, whilft the continuing it fo accelerates the 
growth in almoft halfthe time : And if the Arable can be fo levell'd 
(ascommonly we fee it for Barly-land) then without detriment 
it may affume the Ornament of Cyrws, and flourifh in the Quix- 
cunx. 

If it be fhaow Land, or muft be rais'd with high Ridges, then 
tis neceflary to have more regard of planting on the tops of thofe 
eminencies, and to excufe the unavoydable breach of the decu/fzs, 
as my Lord Verulam excufeth the defe& of our humane phanfies in 
the ConfieHations, which obey the Omnipotent order rather than 
ours > Add tothisthe rigour of the Royal Society, which approves 
more of plainnefs and ufefulnefs, than of wicenefs and curiofity s 
whiles many putting themlelves tothe vaft charge of levelling their 
grounds,oftentimes make them but the worfe;fince where the pla- 
ces are full of gaftly inequalities, there may be planted fome forts 
of Cider fruit, which is apt by the great burden to be prefs’d down 
to the ground, and there (whiles it hides Irregularities) to bear 
much better, and abundantly beyond belief; for fo have been feen 
many fuch recurnbent Pear-trees bear each of them #wo, three, yea, 
even tofixor vnore Hogheads yearly. | 

And for this Cider, whiles we prefer fome forts of Wildings _ 
which do not tempt the palate of a Thief,by the caution we fhall not 
provoke any man to repent his charge from the neceflity of richer 
and more referv'd Enclofures; Though we have frequently feen 
divers Orchards fuccefsfully planted on very poor Arable, and even 
inftopy Gleab, gravel and clay, and that pretty high, onthe fides 


-and declivities of Hills, where it only bears very fhort grafs, like 


tothe moft ordinary Commox, not worth the charge of Tillage : 
A.nd yet eventhere the Texants and Confiners fometimes enclofe it 


forthe Fruit, and find their reward, though not equally to fuch 


Orchards as are planted on better ground, and in the Vallies. 
Hence we fuggeft, Thatif there be no Statute for it, twere tobe. 
wifhed there were a Law which fhould allow exdeavours of this 
nature out of the Cormon-field,to enclofe for thele Encouragement, 

fince 
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ince both the Pwblick and the Poor (whatever the clamour is) are 
advantaged by fuch Eaclofures, as Tufer in his old Rhimes, and 
all indifferent obfervers apprehend with good reafon. 

True indeed itis, That all Landis not fit for Orcharding, {o a8 
even where to form juft Inclofures being either tooshallow and dry, 
or too wet and frerving : But this (faith the judicious M' Bucklawd’) 
we may aver, That there are few Parifhes, or Hamlets iz England 
where there are not fome fat and deep Headlands capable of Rows of 
Trees; andthat (as hath been faid) the raifed Banks of all Loclo- 
fures generally by the advantage of the depth, fatnefs, and health of 
their Mould, yieldready opportunity for planting 5 (yea, and in ma- 
ny Countrys multitudes of Crab-ftocksfit to be grafieds ) in which 
latter (faith he) I have frequently obferved very goodly Fruit- bearing 
Trees, when inthe fame foil Trees ix Orchards have been poor and 
worth nothing. Toconclude, | 

If the foil be very bad and unkind, any other Fruit (which it 
may more freely yield without requiring much depth, and lefs 
Sun) may be planted inftead of Apples. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Tranfplanting, and Diftance. 


He moft proper feafon for Tranfplanting is before the hard 
Frofts of Winter furprize you, and chat is a competent 
while before Chrifimas: And the main point is, to fee that the 
oots be larger than the Head ; andthe more ways that extends, 
the better and firmer, | | 
If the Stock feems able to ftand on its own three or four legs (as 
we may call ’em,) and then after fettlement fome {tones be heaped 
or laid about it, as it were gently wedging it faft, and fafe from 
Winds(which ftones may after the fecond or third year be removed) 
it will falve fromthe main danger: For if the Roots be much fha- 
firft Sprixg, it will hardly recover it. 
Ton may doaivecs a Fruit-Tree almoft at any tolerable feafon of 
the Year, efpecially if you apprehend it may be {pent before you 
have finifh’d your work, having many toremove : Thus, let your 
Trees be taken up about Allballontide, (or as foon as the leaf’ be- 
gins to fall); then having trimm’d and quickned the Roots, fet 
them ina Pit, forty, fifty, orahundredtogether, yet fo as they 
may be covered with mould, and kept very frefh: By the Spring 
they will be found well cured of their wounds, and fo ready to 
{trike root and put forth, that being Tranfplanted where they are 
to ftand, they will take fuddenly, and feldom fail; whereas being 
thus cut at Spring they recover with greater hazard. 
The very Roots of Trees planted in the ground, and buried 
within a quarter of an Inch, or little more,of the level of the Bed, 
will {prout, and grow to be very good Stocks. This iat 
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other being Experiments of our own, we thought convenient to 
mention. ; 

By the oft removal of a Wild-ftock, cutting the ends of the 
Roots, and dif-branching fomewhat of the Head at every change 
of place , it will greatly abate of itsmatural wildneft, and in time 
bring forth more civil and ixgenaons Fruit: Thus Géllyflowers do 
(by oft removals, and at fal-Adoon efpecially) increafe and mul 
tiply the leaves. 

Plant not too deep; for the over-turf is always richer than the 
next Mould. How material it is to keep the coaf? or fide of the 
Stock, as well in Fruit-trees as in Foreft, we have fufficiently dif- 
cuofs'd 5 nor is the Negative to be prov’d. 

See Aph.35. For the diftance in Fields they may be fet from thirty two to fixty 
Foot, foas not to hinder the Ploxgh, nor the benefit of manure 
and foil; but in hedg-rows as much nearer as you pleafe, Sun and 
Air confidered. 


CHAP. VIL. 
Of the Fencing. 


Eeing a Cider-Orchard is but a wild Plantation, beftin Arable 
well enclos'd from Beasts, and yet better on the Tops, Ridges, 
and natural Inequalities, (though with fome lofs of Order, as we 
fhew'd,) one of the greateft difcouragements is the preferving of 

_ our Trees being planted, the raifing of them fo familiar. 

We have in our Sylva treated in particular of this, «sof oneof” 
the moft material obftacles; wherein yet we did purpofely omit 
one Expediest, which came then to our hands from the very Indu- 
{trious Mr. Bucklandtothe Learned Dr. Beal: You fhall have it in 
his own words, 

This of Fencing fingle Trees nfeth to be done by Rails at great char- 
ges3 or by Hedges and Bufhes, which every other year muft be re- 
new'd, andthe materials not to be had in all places neither. I there- 

Sore prefer and commend to you the enfuing form of Planting and 
Fencing, which is more cheap and eafte, and which hath other Ad- 
vantages in it, and not commonly known. I never faw it but once, 
and that imperfectly perform'd but have praétis'd it my {elf with 
fuccels > Take zt thus. 

Set your Tree ew the Green-fwarth, or five or fix inches uerder it 
if the foil be very healthy ; if moift or weepin~. half a foot above it ; 
then cut a Trench round that Tree, two foot ov wore in the cleave 
fromit: Lay arank of the Turfs, with the grat: outward, upon the 

loner fide of the Trench towards your Plant, and then « fecond rawk 
upon the former, and foathird, andfourth, a!) orderly placd, (as. 
é@ a Fortification) and leaneng towards the Tree, after the form of 
a Pyramide, or larger Hop-hill: Always as you place a row of Turfs 

in 
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tn compass, you must fill uptbeinner part of the Circle with the loofe 
Earth of the fecond {pit which you dig ont of your Trench, and which 
is to be two foot and half wide, or more, as you defire to mount the 
hillock, which by this means you will have rais'd about your Plant 
near three foot in heighth. At the point it meeds not be above two 

foot or eighteen inches diametre, where you may leave the Earth in 

form of a Ditb, to convey the Rain towards the body of the Tree s 
and upon the top of this hillock prick up five or fix fwall Briars or 
Thorns, binding them lightly tothe body of the Plant, and you bave 

finifi'd the work, . 

The commodities of this kind of Planting are, 

Firft, Nezther Swine, zor Sheep, zor amy other fort of Cattel can 
annoy your Trees, 

Secondly, You may adventure to fet the fwaller Plants, being thus 
raifed, and fecur'd fromthe reach of Cattel, 

Thirdly, Your Trees faftew in the Hillock againft violence of 
Winds, without Stakes to fret and canker them. 

Fourthly, If the foil be wet, it i bereby made healthy. 

Fifthly, Uf very dry, the hillock defends from the outward heat. 

Sixthly, it prevents the Couch-grafs, which for the firlt pears in- 
fenfibly robs moft plants in fandy grounds apttograze. And, 

Laftly, The grazing bank will recompence the nigardly Farmer for 
the wajie of bis Ditch, which otherwife he will forely bethink, 

Iv the fecond or third year (by what time your Roots fpread) the 

Trench, #f tbe Ground be moift, or Seafons wet, will be neer fill'd 
up again bythe treading of Cattel 5 for it need not be cleaned; but 
then you muftrenew your Thorns: et éf the Planter be curious, I 
foould advife a cafting of fome {mall quantity of rich Mould into the 
bottou of the Trench the fecond year, which may improve bhe growth, 
and invite the Roots to fpread. 
In this mauner of Planting, where the foil is not rich, the exad 
Planter fhould add a little quantity to each Root of Earth from a fre- 
quented Gigh-way , or Yard where Cattel are kept 5 One Load will 
Suffice for fice or fever Trees 5 this being much more proper than rot- 
ted foil or loofe Earth 5 the fat Mould beft agreeing with the Apple 
Tree. 

The broader and deeper your Ditchis, the higher willbe your Bank, 
and the fecurer your Fence 5 but then you muft add fome good Earth iz 
ihefecond year, as before. 

I mut fabjoyn, That only Trees of an upright growth be thws 
planted in open grounds 5 becaufe {preading of low growing Trees 
will be ftill within reach of Catte] as they encreafe: Nor have I met 
with any inconvenience in this kind of Tranfplanting (whichis ap- 
plicable to allforts of Trees)but that the Mole and the Ant may fied 
ready entertainment the firft year, and fometinte impairs a weak rooted 
Plant 5 otberwife it rarely mifcarries, In fum, | 

This manner of Fencing 7s foon executed by an indifferent Work- 
man, whowilleafily fet and guard fix Trees ix a Winter day. Thus 
far Mr. Buckland : Towhich we fhall only add, That thofe which 
are planted in the Hedg-rows need none of thefe defences; for (I 

am 
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at told) in Hereford-jhire in the Plantations of their @uick-fets, ot 
any other, all men did fo fuperflitioufly place a Crab-ftock at every 
iwenty foot diftance,as ifthey had been under fome rigorousStatute 
requiring it; and {am of Opinion, that ’twere betterto be content 
with Fruit inthe bordering Mounds, than to be at all this trouble 
to raile Txwps, or temporary banksinthe midft of an Ixcloferes or 
if Pears will thrive in the Plain of the Ortyard, as we frequently 
fee them, (where neither Apple or other Frait could in appearance 
be expected) then Crabs, which may be raifed onthe Afounds, 
will kindly mix the Liguor into very good Beverage. 


CHAP. VIIL. 
OF Pruning and Ufe of the Fruit:Treés. 


“TV “He Branches are td be lopp'd in proportion to the bruifes of 
i? the Roots, whofe fibres elfe fhould only be quickned, not 
altogether cut off nor intangled: For the Top, let a little of each 
arm be lopp’d in Cider-frzit only 5 but for the Pears, cut two or 
three bads deep at the fummities of their afpiring Branches, juft 
above the eye flanting 5 this will keep them from over-hafty mount- 
ing, reduce them intofhape, and accelerate their bearing. 

To this we add again out of Dr. Beals Herefordfhire Orchards, 
pag. 23. Iv a graffed plant every Bough fhould be hopped at the very 
tops,an Apples and Pears, as ie Cherries and Plums, if Tran{plant- 
ed without violation of Roots, which only indeed renders it lefs 
neceflary. 

In moft kinds of natural Plants the Boughs fhould not at all be 
lopped , but fome taken off clofe tothe Trunk, that the Root at firft 
Tranfplantation be ot engaged to maintain too many Suckers, this 
to be underftood, though of fuch as grow naturally from the Ker- 
wel, or the Bur-knot , efpecially if removed after they are well 
rooted, And this meuft be done with fuch difcretion, that the Top- 
branches be mot too clofe together 5 for the watwral Plant is apt to 
grow{piry, and thereby fails of fruitfulnefs. Therefore let the re- 
Served Branches be divided at a convenient roundne(s. 

The Branches of thofe we call natural Plants ( for ufually the 
Graffed generally fuil) that are cut off, may be fet, and will grow, 
though flowly. 

if the Top prove [piry, or the fruit unkind, then the due remedy 
miujt be in re-graffing. See Chap. xxviij.in Sylva. 

Befides the Perrys, dri'd and preferv'd Frait, ufeful is the Pear- 
Tree (and beft the moft barren, or Pig-taile, as they call it, which 


isthe Wild Pyrafter) jor its excelent colour'd Timber, hard amd 


levigable (feldom or not ordinarily worm-eaten ) efpecially for 
Stools, 


“ 
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Stools, Tables, Chairs, Piftol-Stocks, Inftrument-Maker, Ca- 
binets, and very many works of the Joyner, (who can make it eaft- 

ly to counterfeit Ebony) and Sculptor, either for flat, or embof'd- . 
Works, and to Engrave upon, becaufe the Grain intercepts mot the 

Tool. zd fo is likewife both the Black-Cherry (efpecially for the 
Necks of Mufical-Inftruments) aed the Plum- Tree. 
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ANIMADVER SION: 


F fome of the following Difcourfes feem lefs conftant, 
or (upon occafion) repugnant to one another, they 
are to be confider'd as relating only to the feveral gufts, 
and guixes of Perfons and Countries, and not to be 

looked upon as recommended Secrets, much lefs impos'd, 
farther than upon Tryal they may prove grateful to the Pub- 
lick, and the different inclinations of thofe who affect thefe 
Drinks: nor in reafon ought anyto decry what is propos'd 
for the univerfal Benefit ; fince it cofts them nothing but their 
civility to fo many obliging Perfons. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONCERNING 


CIDER: 


By D BEALE, 


E that would treat exactly of Cider and Perry, mutt 
lay his foundation fo deep as to begin with the 
Soyl: For asno Culture or Graffs will exalt the 
French Wises to compare with the Wines of Greece, 
Canaries, and Montefiafco; fo neither willthe ci- 

dev ot Bromyard and Ledbury equal that of Ham-lacy, and Kings- 

Gepell, ia the fame {mall County of Hereford. 

2. Yet the choice of the Graff or Fruit hath fo much of preva- 

lency , that the Red-ftrake-Cider will every where excel common 

Cider,as the Grape of Frontignac, Canary, or Baccharach, excels the 

common French Grapes at leaft, till by time and traduGion it de- 

generateth, 
| 


3. [cannot divine what Soil or what Fruit would yield the beft 
Cider ; or, how excellent Cider or Perry might be if all Soils in 
common and all Fruit were tried; but for thirty years I have tried 
all forts of Cider in Hereford-fhire, and for three years | have tried 
the beft Cider in Somerfet-fhire 5 and for fome years Ihave had the 
beft Cider of Kent and Effex at my calls yet hitherto I have al- 
| waysfoundthe Cider of Hereford: fhire the beft, and fo adjudged 
: by all good Palates, But! fhall rejoice to be better informed, and 

truly from all other Coustries; and do both with and hope, that 
| in a fhort time, we fhall every wherebe rich inamany Improve- 
: ments. 
4. Icannot undertake to particularize all kind of SoiJ,no more 
thanto compute how many fyllables may be drawn from the A/- 
phabet ; the number of Alphabetical Elements being better known 
than the Iegredients and Particles of Soil, as Chalk, Clay, Gravel, 
Sand, Marle, (the tenacioufnels, colour, and innumerable other 
qualities fhew ing endlefsdiverfitiess and the Fruit of Crabs, Apples, 
and Pears, being as various as of Grapes,Figs, and Plums. 

5. Yetingrofs, this] note; That as Bacchus amat colles, and 
a light ground, fo our beft Cider comes from the hot Rie-Lands: 
In tat Wheat-Land it is more fluggifh and in white, Riff Clay- 
Laud (as in Woollhope in Hereford-fbire) the common Cider retains a 

thick 
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thick whey-colour, and not good: Only fuch as rifeth there (by 
the diligenee or fome Art of the Inhabitants ) 1s bright and clear, 
and fo lively, that they are apt to challenge the beft. — 

6. Some Cider mixeth kindly with Water in the Cider-mill,and 


will holdout a good {mall Wixe, and lefs inflaming, all the follow- 


ing Summer. Some Cider (as of Long-bope, a kind of four Wood- 
Land Country of Hereford/bire) will not bear any mixture of Water, 
but foon decay, and turn more harfh and four - And thus we noted 
in France, {ome courfe Wines {tuck like paint in the Gla/s, unwil- 
ling toincorporate with the Water: Vin d’ Aye, and other delicate 
Wines, did fpread themfelves more freely, as gold is more duéfile 
than bafer metals. 

7- Some would, fora fit, extol the Cider of Pearmains, fome 
of Pepins 5 (and of Pepins | have found acongenial Liquor, lef af- 
fiicting fplenetick perfons, as in mine own experience I conceived: ) 
And Sir Henry Linges once extolled the Cider of Eleots (as richly 
bedewing the Glafs like the beft Cawaries ;) and full Hogtheads of 
the Stocking- Apple have been tried amongft us, but ‘difappojnting 
our expectation, though perhaps by evil ordering : Yet Mr, Grat- 
tem highly boafted a Mixture of Stocking- Apples and May-Pears, 
tried (as I take it) by bimfelf: After many years trial of thofe and 
many other kinds, the Red-firale carried the common fame, and 
from moft of thofe reduced admirers; The Gennet-Moyl Cider 
was indeed more acceptable totender Palats ; and it will require 
Cuftow and Judgment to underftand the preferrency of the Red- 
firake, whofe mordicant {weetnefs moft agreeably gives the fare- 
wel, endearing the rellifh to all flagrant Palatss which both ob- 
liges, whets, and fharpens the ftomach with its mafculine and winy 
vigour; and cnany thoufands extol it for exceeding the ordinary 
French-Wine: But grant it fhould not be fo {trong as Wine 5 let 
me ask how many fober perfons abroad addict themfelves to meer 
Wine? Then compare this with diluted Wize, asufually for tem- 
perate men , and thenletthe trial be made, whether the Pepiz- 
Cider ox Red-firake will retain the winy vigour in greater propor- 
tion of Water. Addtothis, That they commonly mingle Water 
m the Prefs with Apples (a good quantity) whiles they grinde the 
Apple; and the Water thus mixed, at that time, does fo pleafingly — 
incorporate in the grinding, fermentation, and maturity of Veflel- 
ing, that ‘tisquiteanother and far more pleafant thing than if fo 
much or half fo much Water were mingled in the Cup at the drink- 
ing time; as Salt on the Trencher will not give Beef, Pork, or 
Neats-Tongue, half that fame rellifh which duly powder’dand time- 
ly feafon'd. 

8. Idid once prefer the Gernet-moyl Cider, but had only the 
Ladies on my fide, as gentler for their fugary palats, and for one 
ortwofober draughts; but I faw caufetorecant, and to confefs 
the Ked- rake to warm and whet the Stomach, either for meat or 
more drizxk, 7 s 

g. The right Cider-fruit is far more fecculent , and the Liquor 
more €afily divides from the pulpe of the Apple, than in beft Table- 


fruit, 
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fruit, in which the juice and the pulp feem friendly to diffolve 
together on the tongues end. 
10. The'Liquor of beft Cider-frwit in the Apple, in belt feafon 
of ripenefs, ismore brisk and {mart than that which proves duller 
Cider: And generally the fierceft Pears, anda kind of tamer Crabs, 
(and fuch was the Red-firake called in my memory) makes the 
more winy Cider, | 
11. Palladius denieth Perryto bear the heat of suwmer; but 
there is a Pear in Bosbery,and that Neighbourhood, which yields 
the Liquor richer the fecond year thanthe firft, and fo by my expe- 
rience very much amended the third year: They talk mucn high- 
er; but that’s beyond my account. 
12. As Cider is for fome time a fluggard, fo by like care it may 
be retained to keep the Memorials of many Confuls, and thefe 
{moaky bottles are the zappy Wine. My Lord Scudamore feldome 
one! of three or four years; and he is nobly liberal co offer the 
rial. 
13. As red Apples, fo red Pears (and amongft them the red 
Hor{-pear next to the Bosbury ) have held out beft for the fto- 
mach and durance : But Pears do lefs gratifie the ftomach than 
Apples. 
‘ 4. The feafon of grinding thefe harfh Pears is after a full matu- 
rity, not tillthey have dropt from the Tree, and there lain under 
the Tree, or in heaps,a week, or thereabouts, 
15. And fo of Cider- Apples, as of Grapes, they require full wa- 
turity, which is beft knownby their natural fragrancy;, and then 
alio, asripe Grapes require afew mellowing days, fo do all Apples, 
as about a week or little more, fo they be not bruifed, which foon 
turns to rottennefs ; and better found from the Tree than rotten 
| from the heap; though yet the juice of Apples and Pears (yea, of, 
) Cherrys or Grapes) isnot altogether deftroy’d, or quite putrified, 
as {oon asthe Pulp feems to be corrupted 5 neither haply needs 
there fuch curiofity, to cull and pick them {fo accurately, as fome 
prefcribe, though doubtlefs the cleaner, and lefs contaminared,the : 
better. 
16. That due maurity, and fome reft on the heap, does make 
the Liquor tafte rather of Apples than wizy, bath no more truth, (if 
the Cider be kept to fitage) tham that very old Cheefe doth tafte of 
a Pojet. 
e The harfher the we/d-fruit is, the longer it muft lye on 
heaps; for of the fame fruit, fuddenly ground, Ihave tafted good 
Ver juice; beingon heaps till near Chriftmas,all good-fellows called 
it Rhenifh wine. . 
18. Lhe Grinding is f{omewhat confiderable, rather too much 
than too lictle; here I faw a ddillin Somer{etfhire which grinds half * See for Mia 
a Hogfhead at a grift, and fo much the better ground for the fre- ions in Mr, 
quent rolling. oe 
19.* Soon after grinding it fhould be pres#, and immediately be Ve femtrade 
put iato the Veffel, that it may ferment before the fpirits be diffi-c. Taylors ; 
pated; and then alfoin fermenting time the Vent-bole fhould not aS 
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be fo wide as to allow a prodigal wafte of the /pirits ; and as foon 
asthe ferment begins to allay,the Veffels {hould be filled of the fame, 
and well ftopped. 

20. OF late ‘tis much commended, that before it be preft the 
Liquor and Muft fhould for four and twenty hours ferment together 
ina Vat for that purpofe, covered, as Ale or Beer in the Yeft-wat, 
and thentunned up. Thisis {aid to enrich the liquor, and to give 
it fomewhat of the timcfure of fome red Apples, as1 have feen, and 
very well approved. 

21. As Sulphur hath fome ufe in Wines, fo fome do lay Brim- 
Jtone ona ragge, and by a wire let it down into the Céder-Vefel and 
there frreit ; and when the Veflel 1s full of the oak, the liquor 
{peedily poured in fermentsthe better. I cannot condemn this, 
for Sulphur is more kind tothe Lwags than Cider, and the impurity 
will be difcharged in the ferment. 

22. Apples over-long hoarded before grinding will foralong 
time hold the liquor thick; and this liquor will be both pleafant, 
and asI think, wholefome ; and we fee fome rich Wimwes of the later 
Vintage, and trom Greece, retain a like craflitude, and they are both 
meat and drink, 

23. I have feen thick harfh Cider the fecond Summer become 
clear and very richly pleafants but I never faw clear acid Cider 
recover. : 

24. Wheat or Lever is good and kind in Cider, a5 in Beer; Fu- 
niper- berries agree well and triend]y for Conghs, weak Lungs,. and 
the aged, but not at firft for every Palate: The moft infallible and 
undifcerned improver, is Mduftarda Pint to each Hogfhead, bruiled, 
as for fauce, with a mixture of the fame Cider, and applied as foon 
asthe Veflel is to be cloted after fermenting. 

25. Bottleimg isthe next smprover, and proper for Cider; fome 
put two or three Razfins into every Bottle, which is to feek aid 
fromthe Vine. Here in Somerfetfbire I have feen as much as a 
Wal nut of Sugar, not without caufe, ufed for this Country Cider. 

26, Crabs do not haften the decay of Perry, but preferve it, as 
Salt preferves flefh. But Pears and Crabs being of athoufand kinds 
require more Aphorifas ; thisonly I would Note, that Land which 
refufes Apples, isgenerally civilto Pears, and Crabs mingled with 
them, makea rich and wholfome Cider, and has fometimes chal- 
lenged even the belt Red-Srake. 

27. Neither Wheat, Leven, Sulphur, nor Muftard, are uled but 
by very few 5 and therefore are not neceflary to make Cider laft 
well, for two, three, or four years, 

28. Thetime of drawing Cider into Bottles is beft in Adarch, 
it being then clarified by the Water, and free from the heat of the 
Sun, ; 

29.In drawing,the be? is neereft the heart or middle of the Ve 
fel, as the Yelk in the Egge. 

30. Red-ftrakes are of divers kinds, but the name is in Here- 
fordfhire appropriated to one kind, which is fair and large, of a 
high purple colour, the fmell Aromatical, the Tree a very shrub, 
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foon bearing a fall burden,and feldom or never failing till it decays; 
which is much fooner than other Apple-trees. Tis lately fpread 
allover Hereford-fhire 5 and hethat computes {peedy return, and 
cs Wine, will think of no other Cider-Apple, till a better be 
ound. 

31. Ifaid the Red firake is 4 {mall fhrab, ‘tisof {mall growth 
where the Cider proves richeft, for ought we have yet feen in He- 
refordfhire, viz. in light quick land; and if the lamd be very dry, 
j-june and fhallow, that and other Cider fruit (efpecially the Gen- 
met-wzoyle will fufpend the {tore of fruit alternatively every other 
year 5 except fome Blafts or furprifing Frosts in the Spring alter thar 
per for two bad years feldom come together, very hardly 
tnree. 

32. In good foil, I mean of common field (for fat land ts not beft 
for Cider-truit, but common arable) 1 have feenthe Trees of good 
growth, almoft equalling other Cider-trees, the Apple larger and 
feldom failing of a good burthen = thusin the Vales ot Wheat-lands, 


in ftrong Glebe or Clay, where the Cider is not fo much extolled: 


but (till Sack is Sack, amd Canary differsfrom Clarets fo does the 
Red-firake- Cider of the Vale excell any other Cider of the forefaid 
foil, fuch as is already celebrated for its kindnefs to good Ci- 
der. 

33. Yet this diftinCtion of Sd! requires much experience, and 
reat heed, if weinfift upon accurate dire@ions; for as Lawrem- 
berg faith, in pingnifolo mon feruntur omnia recte, weg, in macro ni- 
hil. And for Gardens, Flowers, and Orchards, 1 would chufe ma- 
ny times fuch lands as do not pleafe the Husbandmwan, either for 
Wheat or {weet Pafture, which are His chief aims; and thus Lag- 
remberg, In Arida & tenuiterra falicius proveniunt Ruta, Allium, 
Petrofelinum, Crocus, Hyffopws, Capparis, Lupini, Satureia, Thymus 5 
Arbores quog, tenue C» macilewtum jolum amant; itemg, frutices ple- 
rigs Hujufmodi arbores funt, Pomws, Pyrws, Cerafws, Prunus, Perfica, 
Cotonea, Morus, juglans, Corylus, Staphylodendrum, Mefhilus, 
Ornus, Caftanea, Oc. Frutices, fcil. Vitis, Berberis, Genifia, Junipe- 
rus, Oxyacantha, Periclymenum, Rofa, Ribefiume, Uva, Spina, Vacci- 

nia, Cre. , ; 
24. But here alfo we muft diftinguifh, that Pears will bear in @ 
very Stony, hungry, gravelly-land, fuch as Apples will not bear in 5 
and Ihave feen Pears bear ina tough binding hungry Clay, when 
Apples could not fo well bear it (as the finooth rinds of the Peur- 
trees, and the Afoffie and cankered rinds of the Apple trees did 
prove) the root of a Pear-tree being it feems more abieto pierce a 
ftony and ftiff ground. And Cherries, Mulberries and Plums can te- 
joyce ina richer foil, though by the fmalnefs of the Roots,the fhal- 
fowerfoil will fuffice them. And the Quinces require a deeper 
ground,and will bear with fome degrees ot hungry land,if they be 
jupplied with adue meafure of fucculency, and neighbouring moi- 
{tures and the other jhrubs,according to the fmalnefs of their roots, 
do generally bear a thinner jand.{ have feen a foil {o much too rante 
for Apples and Plums, that all cheir fruits from yearto pine 
always 
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always ivor#-eaten, till their lives were forfeited tothe fire. 5 

35. To takeup from thefe Curiofties, the moft ufeful refult td 
our purpofes we have always found thefe Orchards to grow bett, 
laft longeft, and bear moft,which are frequently tilled for Barley, 
Wheat, or other Corn, and kept (by Cxlture and feafonable reff) in 
due {trength to beara full crop. And therefore, whereas the Red- 
firake might otherwife without much injury be planted at fifteen or 
twenty foot diftaxce, and the belt diftance for other Cider- fruit hath 
heretofore been reputed thirty,or two and thirty foot ; very good 
husbands do now allow in their largeft Inclojures (as of 20, 40 0f 
100 Acres \ffty or fixty foot diftance, thatthe Trees may not muc 
hinder the Plow, and yet receive the benefit of Compost? 5 and a 
Horfe-teem well governed will (without any damage of danger) 
plow clofe to the Trees. 

36. In fueh foil asis here required, namely of good T#age, an 
Orchard of graffed Red ftrekes will be of good growth, and good 
burthen, within tew or twelve years, and branch out with good 
{tore to begin an encouragement at three years graffing ; and (ex-= 
cept the land be very unkind) will not yield to any decay withia 
Jixty or eighty years, which is a mans age. . 

37. In fome fheets 1 rendred many Reafons againft Mr. Aufizh® 

of Oxford, why we fhould prefer a peculiar Cider-fruit, which in 
Herefordjbire are generally called Afufts ; (fo we name both the #p- 
ple and the Liquor, and Pulpe as mingled together in the contufioh) 
as fromthe Latine Aduftum, White- Mufis of divers kinds, Red: 
cheekid and Red-firak d Musts of feveral kinds, Green- Mufts called 
alfo Green-fillet, and Blew-fhotted: Why, Ifay, we fhould prefer 
them for Cider, before Table-frnit, as Pepins, Pearmains.vc. And 1 
do ftillinfiftonthem: 1. The Liquor of thefe Cider-fruits and of 
many kinds of auftere fruit, whichare no better than a fort of full 
fucculent Crabs, is more fprightful, brifk and miny, For Effay, | 
fent up many bottlesto London, that did me no difcredit. Secondly; 
One bufhel of the Cider fruit yields twice or thrice as much liquor: 
Thirdly, The Tree grows more in three or four years than the o- 
ther in ten years, as I oft times remarked. Fourthly, The rreé 
bears far greater {tore, and doth more generally efcape Blai¥s and 
Frosts of the Spring. I might add, that fome ofthefe, and efpe= 
clally fuch Pears as yield the beft Perry, will beft efcape the hartd 
of the Thief, and may betrufted in the open field. 

38. By the firft, fecond and fourth of thefe Reafons, I muft ex- 
clude the Germet-Adoyle from a right Cider frvit, it being dry and 
very apt to take frosiy blafis ; yerit isno Table-frnit, but properly 
u baking fruit, asthe ruddy colour from the Ovex fhews. 

39. I faidthat theright Cider-frait generally called Mufts, and 
defcrving the Latine name Mufium, is of divers kinds; and have 
necd to note more exprefly that there is a Red-firak'd Muft (as { 
have often feen) but not generally known, that is quite differing 
from the famous Red-firake, being much lefs, fomewhat oblong 
and like fome of the white Muftsin fhape, and full of a very good 
ming liquor. Jecould willingly name the perfons and place wheté 
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the diftin€ kinds are beft known: it was firft (hewed me by Jobe 
Nafh of Afhperton in Herefordfhire ; and for fome years they did in 
fome places diftinguifh a Red-sfrake, as yielding a richer Red- 


firakid Cider of a more fulvows or ruddy colour ; but this difference, 


as far as T could find, is but a choice of a better ixolated or ruddy 
fruit of the beft kind, as taken from the South-part of the Tree,or 
froma foilthat renders them richer. But my Lord Scudamore’s 
is fafely of the beft fort 5 and M. Whingate of the Grange in Dimoc, 
and fome of King’s-capel,do beft know thefe and other differences, 
Straked-Muft, right Red-firake, Red- Redstrake, &c. 

40. The greenith Atuj?, (formerly called in the Language of the 
Country, the Greew-fillet ) when the Liquor is of a kindly ripenefs, 
retains a greene/s equal tothe Rhewifh-glafs ; which I note for them 
“el conceive no C7der tobe fit for ufe tillit be of the colour of old 
Sack. 

_ 4t. To directa little more caution, for enquiry of the right Ked- 

firake, (fhould give notice that fome A/oneths ago, M. Philips of 
Mountague in Somerfetfbire, (hewed mea very fair large Red-firake 
Apple, that by {mel and fight feemed tome and to another of He- 
refordfhire then with me to be the beft Red firakes; but when we 
did cut it, and tafte it, we both denied it to be right (the other 
with much more confidence than my felf) but M. Philips making 
Cider of it, this week invited me to it, affuring that already it e- 
quals or refembles High-country-wines. It had not fuch plenty of 
juice as our Red ftrakes with us, and it had more of the pleafant- 
nefs of Table-fruit, which might be occafioned, for ought I know, 
by the purer and quicker foi]. This Apple is here call’d Meriot- 
Tinot, and great ftore of them are at Meriot, a Village not far di- 
(tant: Poflibly, this Aéeriot may prove to be the Red-strake of 
Somerfet fhire, whent hey fhall pleafe to try it apart with equal di- 
ligence and conftancy asthey doin Hereford-foire: This fruit is 
ot a very lovely bwe, and by fome conceived to be of Afhinity to 
the Red-Ferfey- Apple, which is reported to tinge fo deeply: In 
truth, there can hardly be a deeper Purple, than is our right Here- 
fordfhire Red-Strake, having a few ftreaks towards the Eye, of a 
dark colour, or Orange-tawny intermingled: But, “tis no won- 
der if an Apple fhould change its Name in travelling fo far beyond 
the Severz, when even in this Country, moft forts of Apples, and 
efpecially, Cider-fruit, lofeth the Name in the next Village. 

42. I may now ask why we fhould talk of other Cider-fruit or 
Perry, ifthe beft Red-firake have all the aforefaid pre-eminencies 
of richer and more wizy liquor, by half fooner an Orchard, more 
conftantly bearing, @e. An Orchard of Red-ftrakes is commonly 
as full of fruit at tev years, as other Cider- fruit at twenty years, or 
as the Pepin and Pearmain at thirty or thereabout. 

43. Tothis may be Anfwered, that all foils bear not Apples, and 
to {ome foils other 4pples may be more kind, and if we be driven 
to Perry, much we may fay both in behalf of the Perry, andof the 
Pear, of the fruit, and of the Tree; It isthe goodlier Tree for 
aGrove, to fhelter ahoufe aa te from Sammers heat and Win- 
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ters cold Winds, and far more lafting; the pleafanteft Cider-pear 
of a known name amoneft them, is the Horfe-pear. ~ And it is much 
argued, whether the W hite-horfe-pear, or the Red-horfe-pear be the 
better 3 where both are beft, withintwo Afiles they differ in judg- 
ment. The Pear bears almoft its wezght of {prightful wiay Liquor 5 
and I always preferred the tawny or ruddy Horfe-pear, and general- 
ly that colour inall Pears that are proper for Perry. . 

44. [rejected Palladius againft the durablenefs of Perry; his 
words are, Hyeme durat, fed prina acecit eftate, Tit.25. Febr. pofli- 
bly fo of common Pears, and ip hotter Countries; but from good 
Cellars | have tafted avery brisk lively and winy liquor of thefe 
Horfe-pears during the end of Summer, and a Bosbury-pear | have 
named and often tried, which without bottleimg, in common Hog/- 
beads of vulgar and indifferent CeZars, proves as well pleafanter 
as richer the fecond year, and yet alfo better the third year. “A 
very honeft, worthy and witty Gentlemax of that neighbourhood 
would engage to me,that in good Ce//ars,and in careful cuftody, it 
paffeth any account of decay, and may be heightned to a kind of 
Aqua-vite, take the information worthy the /ié/e of our modern 
zmeprovements. 

The Pear-tree grows in common fields and wild ftony ground, to 
the largenefs of bearing one, two, three or four Hog/heads each 

ear. . 

i 4§. This Bosbury-tree, and fuch generally that bear the moft 
lafting Liquor and winy, isof fuch unfufferable tafte, that hungry 
Swine will not fel to its or if hunger tempt them to tafte, at 
firft crufhthey fhake it out oftheir wouths; (Ifay not this of the 
Horfe-pear) and the Clowns call other Pears, of bett Liquor,choak- 
pears, and will offer money to fuch as dare adventure to tafte 
them, for their port ; and their mouths willbe more ftupified than 
at the root of Wake-robin. 

46. Arow of Crab-trees will give an improvement to any kind 
of Perry; and fince Pears and Crabs may beof as many kéxds as 
there are kerwels, or different kinds or mixtures of foils in a ge- 
neral Characer { would prefer the largeft and fulleft of all auftere 
juices. 

47. M. Lill of Mark-hill (aged about 90 years) ever obferved 
this Rule, to graffno wild Pear-tree till he faw the fruit; if it 
proved large, juicy, and brisk, it failed not of good Liguor. But { 
fee caule to fay, that to graff'a young tree with a riper graff, and 
known excellency, isa fure gain and haftens the return. 

48. M. Speke (lalt high Sheriff of Somerfetfhire) (hewed me in 
his Park fome ftore of Crab-trees, of {uch huge Bulk , that inthis 
fertile year he offered a wager, that they would yield one or two 
Hogfheads of Liquor each of thems yet were they {mall dry 
Crabs. 

49. Ihave feen feveral forts of Crabs (which are the natural 
Apple, or at worft but the wild-Apple) whichare as large as many 
forts of Apples, andthe Liquor winy. 

50. Lhave difclaimed the Gaft of Jumiper-berries in Cider; | 
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tried it only once for my felf, and drank it before Chrifiveas : pof- 
fibly in more time the rellifh had been fubdued or improved, as of 
Hops in fiale Beer, and of Rennet in good Parmafan. Neither was 
the Gxt to me otherwife unpleafant than as Annife-feeds in Bread, 
rather ftrange than odious 5 and by cuftom made gratcful, and it 
did hattenthe elarification, and increafe the briskne® to an endleS 
JSparkiing : thus it indulgeth the Luxgs, and nothing more cheap 
where Jumiper grows a Girl may fpeedily fill her lap with the 
Berries. , | 

If Barbados Ginger be good, cheaper, and « more pleafant pre- 
ferverof Beer, it muft probably be moft kind for Cider : For firft, 
of allthe improvers that I could name, bruifed Atuftard was the 
beft 5 and this Ginger hath the fame quick, mordicant vigour, in a 
morenoble and more Aromatique fragrancy. Secondly, Cider (as 
J oft complain) is of a fluggifh and fomewhat windy natures and 
for fome Moneths the beft of it is chain’d up with a cold ligature, 
as we fancy the firetobelock’dupinacold Flivt. This will re- 
lieve the prifower.. And thirdly, will affift the winy vigour for 
them that would ufe it ioftead of a fparkliog VVine. Fourthly 
Tis a good fign of much kindnefe, and great friendfhip » it wif 
both enliven the ferment for {peedier, maturity, and alo hold it 
out for more durations both which offices it performs in Béer. 

51. Cider being wixdy before maturity , fome that muft not 
wait the leifure of beft Seafon do put {prigs of Rofe-wary and Bays 
in the Veffel; the firft good for the bead, and not unpleafant; the 
fecond, an Antidote againtt Infections, but lefs pleafant till time 
hath incorporated the Ta ftes. 

52. And why may we not make mention of all thefe AZixtures, 
as well as the 4ciexts of their Vinum MarrubitVinum Abrotonites, 
Abfyuthites, Hyffopites, Marathites, Thymites, Cydonites, Myrtites, 
Scillites, Violacenm, Sorbi, vc. | 

53. And, for wixtures, [think we may challenge the Ancients, 
in naming the Red-rafpy 3 of which there isin this County a Lady 
that makes a Bonella, thebeft of Summer drinks, And more yet 
if we name the Clove-july-flower, or other Fuly-flowers , a molt 
grateful Cordial, as itis infufed by a Lady in Staffordfhire, of the 
Family of the Deverenx’'s, and by fome Ladies of this Country. 

§4. I could alfo give fome account of Cherry-wine, and Wine 
of Plums 5 the laft of which Cin the beft Effay that I have yet feen) 
is hardly worthy to be named : But, I conceive, and have ground 
forit, that fome good Liquor and Spirits may be drawa from fome 
fortsof them, and in quantity: And the vaft {tore of Cherrys in 
fome places, under a pewy the pound, and of Plums that bend the 
Trees with their burdens, and their expedite growth makes it cheap 
enough, and asin the other, fo in thefe, the large Exgli/b or Dutch 
fharp Cherry, makes the Cherry-wine, and the full black, tawny 
Plum, asbigasa Walnut (notthe kind of Heart-Cherrys, nor the 
Plum which divides from the fiexe) make the Wine. Their cheap- 
ne(s fhould recommend them to more general ufe at Tables, when 
dryed like Prunelas (an eafic art) and then wholefomer. aa 
55. To 
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55. Toreturn for Red-firakes “tis a good drink as {oon as well 
fermented, or within a Adoneth , better after fome Frofts, and 
when clarified 5 rich Wine, when it takes the colour of old Sack. 
In a good Cel/ar it improves in Hogfheads the fecond year ; in 
Bottles and fandy Cellars keeps the Records of late revolutions and 
old Majoralties. Qua@rethe manner of laying them up in fand- 
houfes. 

“3 I tried fome Bottles all a Summer in the bottom of a Fous- 
tain; and I prefer that way whereit may be had. And ’tis fome- 
what ftrange if the Land be neither dry for a fand-honfe, nor fous- 
tainous for this better expedient. When Ciderisfettl’d, and alto- 
gether, or almoft clerifi'd, then to make it fprightful and wizy, it 
fhould be drawn into well cork’d and well bound bottles, and kept 
fome time in fand or water 5 the longer the better, if the kind be 
good. And Cider being prefervedto due age, bottl'd (and kept in 
cool places, confervatories, and refrigerating {prings) it does almoft 
by time turn to Aqua-vite 5 the Bottles {inoak at the opening, and 
it catches flame {peedily, and will burn like /pirit of VVine, witha 
fiery talte; and it is a laudable way of trying the vigour of Cider 
by its promptnefs to barn, and take fire, and trom the quantity of 
Aqua-vite which it yields. Cider affords by way of Distillation, 
an incomparable and ufeful Spirit, and that in fuch plenty, as from 
four Quarts,a full Pint has been extradted. | 

57. i mult not prefcribe to other Palats, by aflerting to what 
degree of Perfection good Cider may be raifed, or to compare it 
with VVives : But whenthe late King (of bleffed memory) came 
to Hereford in his diftrefs, and fuch of the Gestry of VVorcefterfbire 

as were brought thither as Prifoners ; both King,Nobility, and Gen- 
iry, did prefer it before the beft VVines thofe parts afforded ; and 
to my knowledge that Cider had no kind of Mixture. Generall y 
all the Gentry of Herefordhire do abhor all mixtures. 

Yetif any man havea defire totry conclufions, and by an harm- 
Jefs Art toconvert Cider into Canary-wine ; let the Cider be of the 
former year, A4a/culine and in full body, yet pleafantand well taft- 
ed: into fuch Cider puta spoonful, or fo, of the fpirit of Clary, it 
will have fo much of the race of Canary, as may deceive fome who 
pretend they have difcerning Palats. 
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Me eee N obedience to the Commands of this Homourable Se- 
a ee. «céety, L have at length endeavoured to give this brief 
Account of that little which I know concerning the 
Bis Ordering of Cider’ and in that! thall propound to 
Das my felf fix things. 

Firft, To fhew that Cider made of the beft Eating-apples muft 
needs be once thebeft; (that is tofay) the pleafanteft Cider. 

Secondly, That hitherto the general opinion hath been other- 
wife, and that the reafon of that miftake was the not apprehend- 
ing the true caufe why the Pepin-cider,@c.did not retain its fweet- 
nefs, when the Hard-apple- cider did. 

Thirdly, What is the true caufe that Pepin-cider, ufed in the 
ordinary meihod, will not retain its {weetnefs. 

Fourthly, How to cure that evil in Pepin. cider. | 

Fifthly, A probable conje@ure, how in fome degree by the fame 
Methodto amend the Hard-apple-cider, and Freneh-Wine. 

Sixtbly, That what 1s here propounded cannot chufe but be 
wholfome, and may be done to what degree every mans Palate {half 
with. 

Having now told your Lord/hip, what I will endeavour to de 
before L enter uponit, I muft declare what I will not in the leaft 
pretend to do. t 
_ 4. [do not pretend to any thing concerning the planting and 
graffing of Trees, &e. 
~ Nor what Trees will fooneft bear or aft longelt. 

Nor what forts of Trees are the belt beavers, and may with leaft 
danger grow in Common fields. 

Nor what fort of fruit will yield the greateft ftoreof Cider, 

Nor what Cider will kgep the longeft, and be the ftrongeft, and 
wholefomeft to drizk conftantly with meat. + 
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The only thing I fhall endeavour, being to prefcribe a way té 
makea fort of Cider pleafant and quick of tafte, and yet whole= 
{om to drink, fometimes, and ina moderate proportion : For, if 
this be an Herefie, 1 muft copfefs my felf guilty 5 that I prefer Ca- 
nary wine,Verdea, thepleafanteft Wines of Greece, and the High= 
country-wanes before the har{p Sherries, Vin de Hermitage, and the 
Italian and Portugal rough Wines, or the belt Graves-wines; not 
atall regarding that Iam told, and do believe, that thefe barfh 
wines are more comfortable to the ffomack, anda Surfeit of them 
lefs noxiows,when taken;nor to betaken but with drinking great- 
er quantities than can with fafety be taken of thofe other pleafant 
Wines: Ufatistying my-felf with this, that I like the pleafant Wines 
beft; which yer are fo wholefom, that a man may drink a mode- 
rate quantity of them without prejudice. 

Nor fhall Lat all concern my {clf, whether this fort of Cider I 
pretend to is fo wmows a liquor; and confequently will yield fo 
much fpirit upon Diflillation, or fo foon make the Country-man 
think himfelf a Lord, as the Hard-apple-cider will do: nor whe- 
ther ic will Jaf fo long 5 for itisno part of my defige to per{wade 
the World so \ay by the making of Hard-apple-cider § but rather in 
a degree to fhew how to improve that in point of pleafantnefs, and 
that by the making and rightly ordering of Cider of the beft Eat= 
ing-Apples 5 as Golden-pepins, Keutifh-pepins, Pear-meains, Ot. 
there may be madea nore pleafant liquor for the time it will laft, 
thancan be produced from thofe Apples which I call Hard-Ap- 
ples, that is to fay, Red-firakes, Gennet-utoyles, the Brom: 
bury-Crab, &c. which are fo barfh that a Hog will hardly eat 
them. 

Nor fhall fat all meddle with the making of Perry, or of any 
mixed drink of the juyce of Apples and Pears; though poflibly 
what | fhall fay for Cider may be aptly appliedto Perry alfo. 

Forthe firs# particular, I afferted that the bef{t Apples would 
make the pleafanteft, which in my fenceisthe beft Czder 5 (and! 
account thofe the beft Apples, whofe juyce is the pleafanteft at the 
time when firft prefled, before fermentation) I fhall need (befides 
the experience of the laft te# years) only to fay, that it isan unde- 
niable thing in all Wines, that the pleafanteft Grapes make the 
richeft and pleafanteft Wines ; and that Cider is reaJly bur the 
Wine of Apples, and not only made by the fame way of Compreffi- 
ons but lete to it felf hath the fame way of Fermentation; and 
therefore muft be liable to the fame meafures inthe choice of the 
materials, ® 

To my fecond Affertion, that thistruth was not formerly own- 
ed, by reafon that in Hereford/bire, and thofe Countries where they 
abound both with Pepias and hard-apples of all forts, they made 
Cider of both forts, andufed them alike; thatis, thatas foon as 
they ground and prefédthe Apples and firasmed the Liquor, 
they putit into their Vefels and there Jet it lye till it had wrought, 
and afterwards was fetled again and fized 3 as not thinking it 
wholefunyro drink eill-i¢ had thus (as they call it) parg’d it felf, 

and 
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and this was the frequent ufe of moft menia the more Sontherz 
and Westerx parts of England alfo. Now when Cider is thus ufed, 
it isno wonder that when they came to broach it, they for the 
moft part found theit Pepi#-cider not fo pleafant as their Afoyle or 
Red ftrake- cider; but tothem it feemed a wonder, becaufe they 
did not know the resfon of it (which fhall be my next work ta 
make out) for till they knew the reafow of this effed#, they had no 
caufe but to think it was the nature of the feveral 4pp/es that pro- 
duced it; andconfequently to prefer the Hard-Apple-cider, and 
to ufe the other Apples (which were good to eat ra) for the Ta- 
ble: which was an ufe not lefs neceffary, and for which the dard- 
apples were totally improper. 

To my third Affertion,which is,that in Hereford(hire they knew 
not what was the truecaufe why their Pepix-cider (for by that 
name | hall generally call all forts of Cider that ismade of Apples 
good to eat raw) was not, as they ufed it, fo good as the Cider 
made of hard-apples (for by that name, for brevities fake, I fhall 
call the Cider of Moyle, Red-ftrake, and all other forts of barfh Ap- 
ples, not fitto eatraw.) Firff, Vfay, for all équors that are Vinows, 
the caufe that makes them fometimes harder or lefs pleafant to the 
tafte, than they were atthe firft preffing, is the too much ferment- 
ing: VE Wine or Cider by any accidental caufe do ferment 
twice, it will be harder than if it had fermested but once 3 
and if it ferment thrice, it is harder and worfe than if it had 
fermented but twice: and fo onward, the oftner it ferments 
and the longer it ferments, it {till grows the harder. This being 
laid as a foundation, betore we proceed further we mutt firft con- 
fider what is the caufe of fermentation in Wine, Cider, and all 
other Vinows Liqnors. Which (in my poor opinion) is the grofs 
part of the Liquor, whieh {capes in the {training of the Cider (for 
in making of Wise, I do not find that they ufe thecuriofity of 
{training) and whichis generally known by the name of the Lee 
of that (Wise or) Cider. And this Lee I thall, according to 
its thicknefs of parts, diftinguifh into the grofs Lee, and the fly- 
ing Lee. . : 

Now, according to the old method of making and putting up 
of Cider, they took little care of putting up only the clear part of 
the Cider intotheir Veffels or Casks but put them up thick and 
thin together, not at all regarding thisfeparation , for experimen. 
tally they found that how thick foever they put it up, yet after it 
had throughly wrought or fermented and was fetled again, It 
would ftill beclear 5 and perchance that which was put up the 
foonett after it was preffed and the thickeft, would, when the fer- 
mentation was over, be the cleareft, the brifkeft, and keep the 
longeft. This made them confidently believe that it was not only 
not inconvenient to put it bp quickly after the preffemg, but in 
foine degree neceflary alfoto putit up foon after the preffing, fo 
that it might have fo much of the Lee mixed with it, that it might 
certainly, foon, and ftrongly put itintoa fermentation; as the on- 
ly means to make it wholfou, er brisk; and when . ei- 
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ther did not (or that they had reafon to doubt ) that it would not 
work or ferment {trongly enough, they have ufed to put in Am- 
ftard or fome other thing of like nature to increafe the fermenta- 
tion. 

Now that which in Cider of Pepins hath beenacaufe of greater 
fermentation than in Cider of Hard-Apples, being both ufed after 
the former method, is this, that the Pepizs being a fofter fruit are { 
in the A4¥ bruifed into fmaller particles than the harder forts of 
Apples and confequently more of thofe fmall parts pafs the ftrain- 
er in the Pepin-Cider than in the Cider of Hard-apples, which 
caufeth a ftronger fermentation, and (according to my former 
principle) a greater lofs of the native fweetnefls than in that of 
Hard-appye-cider ; and not only fo, but the Lee of the Hard-apple- 
cider being compounded of greater particles than the Lee of the 
Pepin-cider every individual particle isin it felfof a greater weight 
than the particles of the Lee of the Pepin-ciders and confequently 
lefs apt to rife upon {mall motions, which produceth this effec; 
that when the fermentation of the Hard-apple-cider is once Over, 
unlefs the Veffel be ftirred, it feldom falls to a fecond ferment ati- 
ov but in Pepin-cider it isotherwife : For if che grofs Lee be ftill 
remaining with the Cider, ic needs not the motion of the Veflel 
to caufe a new fermentation, but every motion of the Air by a 
change of weather fromdry to moift will caufe a new fermentati- 
ov, and confequently make it work till it hath deftroyedit felf by 
lofing its native {weetnefs. And this alone hath been the caufe, 
why commonly when they broach their Pepin-cider they find it fo 
unpleafant, that generally the Hard-apple-cider is preferred be- 
fore it, although at firft it was not fo pleafant as the Pepin-cider. 
Yet after this mifchief hath prevailed over the Pepin-cider, itis no 
wonder to find the Hard-apple-cider remaining not only the 
ftronger, but eventhe more pleafant tafted. This to me feems {a- 
tisfactory forthe difcovery of thecaufe, why in Herefordfhire the 
Hard-apple-cider is preferred before the Pepin-cider, But perhaps 
it may by fome be objeéed, that they have before the ten years, 
in which you pretend you found this to be the caule of {poiling. 
the Pepin-cider , been in Herefordfbire, and tafted the beft Cider 
that Country did afford 5 and yet it was not like the Pepin-cider 
they had before then tafted in other parts. To this I do an{wer, 
at prefent, briefly, that by fome miftake, or chance, the maker of 
this Pepin-cider, which proved good, had done that, or fomewhat 
like that, which under the next Affertion I thal) fet down, as a 
Method tocure the inconveniences which happen to Pepin-cider, 
by the fuffering it to ferment too often, or too ftrongly 5 but cil] 
that be explained it would be improper to fhew more fully whae 
thefe particular accidents might poflibly be, which (without the 
intention of thofe perfons which made the Cider) caufed it to 
Prove much better than their expe@ation, or indeed better than 
any Could afterwards make: they poffibly affigning the goodnefs 
of ae Cider to fomewhat that was not really the cawfe of that 
é é e 
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_ To juftifie my fourth Afertion, and thew a Method how to cure 
the inconveniency which happens to Pepin: cider by the over-work- 
ing, ( muft firft take notice of fome things which I have been of- 
ten cold concerning Wize, and which indeed gave me the light to 
know what was the caafe which had made Pepin-cider that had 
wrought long, hard when it came to be clear again. The thing 
1 mean, is, that in divers parts,and even in France they make three 
forts of Wine out of one and the fame Grapes 5 that is, they firft 
take the juice of the Grapes without any more prefling than what 
comes from. their, own weight in the Yat, andthe bruifing they 
have in putting into Veffel, which cau(eth the ripeft of thofe 
Grapes to break, and the juice wichout any prefiing at all makes 
the pleafante{t and molt delicate Wime: And if the Grapes were 
red, thenisthisfictt Wine very pale. The fecond (drt they prefs 
a little; which makes a redder Wine, but neither fo pleafant as the 
firft, nor fo harfhasthelaft, which is made by the utmoft pref> 
fing of the very skfms.of the Grapes, andisby much more harfh, 
and of deeper colour than either of the other two. Now I pre- 
fume the caufe af this(atleaft ia part) tobe, that inthe firft fort 
of Wine, which hath little of the fubftance; befide the very juice of 
the Grape, there is little Lee, and confequently little fermentation ; 
and becaufe ic doth net work long, it lofeth but little of the ori- 
ginal (weetnefs ithad: The fecond fort being alittle more prefled 
hath fomewhat more of the fubftance of the Grape added to the 
juice; and therefore having more of that part which caafeth fer- 
zeentation put with it, ferments more ftrongly, and is therefore, 
when it hath done working, lefs pleafane than the firft fort, which 
wrought lefs. And for the fame reafon the third fort being moft 
of all preffed, hath moft of the fubltance of the Grape mingled 
with the Liquor, and worketh the longeft : but at the end of che 
working when itfettles and is clear, it is much more harfh than 
either of the two firft forts) The thought of this made me firft 
apprehend that the fubjéance of the Apple mingled with the juice, 
wasthe caufe of fermentation, which is really nothing elfebutan 
endeavour of the Liquor to free it felf from thofe Heterogeneous 
parts which are mingled wichit - And where there is the greatett 
proportion of thofe diffimilar parts mingled with the Lignor, the 
endeavour of Natére mult be the ftronger, and take up more time 
to perfect the jeparation : which when finifhed leaves all the Ls- 
gwor clear, and the grofs parts fettled to the bottom of the Vefel s 
which wecallthe Zee. Nor did this apprehenfion deceive me; for 
when i began (according to the Method which I fhall hereafter fet 
down) to fep2rate a confiderable part of the Lee from the Cider 
before it had fermented, 1 found it toretain a very great part of 
its original {weetnefs, more than it would have done if the Lee had 
not been taken away before the fermentation 5 and this not once, 
but conftanily for fever years, os a 

Now the A¢ethod which i ufed, was this: When the Cider was 
firf: (trained, 1 put itinto a yreat Vat, and there let it ftand twenty 
fonr bours at leaft ometimes mrss if the Apples were saa 1 
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than ordinary) and then at a tap before prepared in the Yefel three 
or four ixches from the bottom I drew it into pails; and from 


thence filled the Hogfhead (or leffer Vefel) and left the greateft 


part of the Lee bebind 5 and during thistime thatthe Cider ftood 
inthe Vat, Ikeptit as clofe covered with Aair-clothes or facks as¥ 
could; that fotoo much of the fpirits might not evaporate. 

Now poflibly I might be asked why I did not, fince I kept it fo 
clofein the Wat, putit at firft into the Vefel? To which I anfwer, 
that had [ put it at firft into the Vefel,it would poffibly (efpecially 
if the weather bad chanced to prove wet and warm have begun to 

ferment before that time had been expired 5 and then there would 
have been no poffibility to have feparated any part of the grofs 
Lee, before the fermentation had been wholly finifhed; which 
keeping it only covered with thefe clothes was not in danger : For, 
though I kept it warm in fome degree, yet fome of the fpirits had 
ftill liberty to evaporate 3 which had it been in the Hogfbead with 
the Bung only open, they would not fo freely have dones but 
in the firlt 24 hours it would have begunto ferment, and fomy 
defign had been fully loft: For thofe fpirits if they had been too 
ftrongly reverberated into the Ligaor, would have caufed a fer- 
mentation before f could have taken away any part of the gro/s Lee. 
For the great my/tery of the whole thing lies in this, tolet fe many 
of the fpérits evaporate, that the liquor fhall not ferment before 
the grofs Lee be taken away 3 and yet to keep fpir#ts enough to 
caufe a fermentation When you would have it. For if you put it 
up asfoon as itis ftraived, and do not let fome of the fpirits eva- 
porate, and the grofs Lee by its weight only to be feparated with- 
out fermentation, it will ferment too much and lofe its fweetnels 5 
and if none be left, it will not ferment atall; and then the Cider 
will be dead, flat and foure. 

Then after itis putinto the Vefel, and the Vefel fill'd allbut a 
little (that is,about a Galfox or thereabout) [ letit ftand (the Bung- 
bole being left only covered with s paper, to keep out any duft or 
filth that might fall in) for 24 bowrs mores in which time the grof- 
JSeft part of the Lee being formerly left in the Vat,it will not ferment, 
but you may draw it off by a Tap fome two or three inches from 
the bottom of the Veffel, and in that fecond Vefel you may ftop it 
up, and let it ftand fately till it be fit to Bottle; and poffibly that 
will be within a day or more: but of this time there is no certain 
meafure tobe given; there being fo many things that will make 
it longer, orlefs while before it be fit to bottle. As for Example, If 
the Apples were over-ripe when you ftamped them,or groundthem 
inthe 442, it will be the longer before it will be clear enough to 
Bottle, or if the weather prove to be warmer or moifter than or- 
dinary : or that your Apples were of {uch kinds, as with the fame 
force inthé ftamping of grinding they are broken into fmaller par- 

ticles than other 4pples that were of harder kinds. , 

_ Now, for knowing when itis fit to Bottle,| know no certain Rule 
that can be given, but to broach the Vefel with afmall Piercer, and 
in that ole fit a peg, and now andthen (two orthreetimesina 
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day) draw e little, and fee what finene(s it is of; for when it is 
bottled it mult not be perfectly fine s for if ic befo, i¢ will not free 
in the bottle, which gives it a fine quicknefs, and will make ic 
mantle and {parkle in theg/a/s, whenyou pour it out: And if it 
be too thick when it is bottled, then, when it hath flood fome time 
in the bottles it will ferment fo much that it may poflibly either 
drive out the Corks, or break the bottles, or at leaft be of that fort 
(which fome. call Potgun-drink) that when you open the bottles ic 
will fly about the houle, and be fo windy and cutting that it will be 
inconvenientto drink: For the right ¢ewper of Bottle-Cider is, that 
itewantle a little and fparkle when it is putout into the glafs  butaf 
it froth and fly, ic was bottled too foon: Now the temper of the Cr- 
der is{onice, that it is-very hard when you Lottie it to foretell 
which of thefe two conditions it will have: but it is very eafie 
within afew days after (chat is tofay, about a meek, or fo) to find 
its temperias to this point. For firft, ifitbe bottledtoofoon; by 
this time it will begin to ferwent in the Bottles, and in that cale 
-you mutt open the Bottles, aid let them ftand open twoor three 
minutes, that thatabundance of fpirits may have Vent, whicho- 
therwife kept in would in.a fhort time make it of that fort I called 
before Potgun-drink , but being let out, that danger will be avoi- 
ded, andthe Cider (without danger of breaking the bottles) will 
keep and ferment, butnottoomuch. Now this is fo eafie a re- 
medy, that 1 would advife all men ratker to erre on the hand of 
bottling it too foon, than let it be toofize when they bottle it 5 for 
if fo, it will not fret inthe bottle at all; and confequently, want 

-that briskwvefs which is defirable. | 
Yet even in this cafethere isa Remedy, but fuch a one asl am 
always very careful to avoid, that fol may have nothing (how lit- 
tle fuever) in the Cider but the juice of the Apple: But the remedy 
is, incafe you be puttoa neceflity to ufe it, that you open every 
bottle after it hath been bottled about a week or fo, and put into 
each bottle a little piece of white Sugar, about the bighels of a Nut- 
meg, and this will fet it intoa little fermentation, and give it thar 
vbriskne{s which otherwife it would have wanted. But the other 
-way being full as cafie, and then nothing to be added but the 
juice of the Apple to be imply the fubitance of your Cider, I 
chufeto prefer the errour of being in danger to bottle the Cider 
toofoon, rather thanitoo late: Nay fometimes in the bottling of 
_one and the fame Hogfhead (or other Veffel).of Cider, there may the 
- firft.part of it be too fines the fecond part well; and the laft not 
vfine enough s:and this happens when it is broached fittt.above the 
“middle, andthen below sand then when it begins to run low, tilted 
orraifed at the further end, and fo all drawnout. But to avoid 
this inconvenience, Icommonly fee the botéles in the order they 
werefilled, and fo we need not open allto fee the condition of 
the Cider; but trying one .at eachend, and one in the middle, 
will ferve ‘the turn: Aod to prevent the ,inconveniency, 
broach not at all above the middie, nor too low; and when 
“you havedrawn.all that will run at the Jap, you a be 
ecure 
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feeure it is fu far of the fame temper with the firlt bottic, And 
then t/t the Vefels but draw no more in three or four hours at 
the leaft after, and fet them by themfelves, that fo, if you pleafe, 
you may three or four days after pour them off into other bottles, 
and leave the grofs behind: And by this means though you havea 
lefs number of bottles of Cider than youhad, yet this will conti- 
nue good, and neither be apt to fly, nor have a fediment in the 
bottle, which after the firltgla/s is filled will render all the reft of 
the bottle thick and muddy. 

By all this which I have faid, [think ie may be made out that 
thofe perfons which I mentioned in the end of the laft Paragraph, 
that fometimes had Pepin-cider better than ordinary, and indeed 
then they could make again, were beholding to chance for its 
either that their Apples were not fo full ripe at that as at other 
times, and fo not bruifed into fo {mall parts; but the fermeentatzon 
was ended inthe Vefel, and the Lee being then grofs fetled betore 
the Cider had fer mented {o long ax to be hard. 

Or elfe, by fome Accident they had not put it fo foon into the 
Veffel, but that in pare it was fetled before they put itup, and the 
groffeft part of the Leeleft out of the Vefel. 

Or elfe, the Bung being left open {ome part of the fpirits evapo- 
rated 5 and that made the fermentation the weaker, and to laft 
the lefs time. 

Or elfe, they put it up in fuch a feafom that the weather conti- 
nued cold and frofty till the fermentation was quite over 3 and then 
it having wrought the lefs time, and with the lefs violence, it re- 
mained more pleafant and rich than otherwife it would have 
done. 

Now for the time of making Pepia-cider, I chufeto do it in the 
beginning of November, after the Apples had been gathered and 
Jaid about three weeks or more in the Joft, that fo the Apples 
might have hada little time to feat in the houfe before the Cider 
was made, but not toomuch 3 forif they be not full ripe before 
they be gathered, and not fuffered to lyea while in the beap, the 
Cider will not be fo pleafant 5 and if they be too ripe when they 
ere gathered, or lye too long inthe heap, it will be very difficult 
to feparate the Cider from the grofs Lee before the ferment ation be- 
gins: and inthat cafe it will work fo long, that when it fixes the 
Cider will be bard; for when the Apples are too mellow , they 
break into fo {mall particles, that it will be long before the Lee fet- 
tles by its weight only « and then the fermentation may begin be- 
fore it befeparated, and fo deftroy your intention of taking away 
the grofs Lee. Andifthe Apples be not mellow enough, the Cider 
will not be fo pleafant as it ought to be. Ya 

This being faid forthe time of making the Pepiz-Cider, may 
(“ent atis mutandis) ferve for all other forts of Semmer-fruit seas 
the Kentifh codling, Marigolds,Gilly-flowers, Summer-pearmains, 
Summer-pepins , Holland-pepins , Golden-pepins, and even Winter- 
pearmains. Wor though they muft not be made at the fame time 
of the year , yet they muft be made at the time when each re- 
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fpective fruitis inthe fame condition that I before diré&ted that 
the Winter-pepin fhould be. Nay, even in the making of that Cider: 
you are not tied to that time of the yearto make your Cider 3 but 
as the condition of that particular year hath been, you thay maké 
your Cider one, two, three or four weeks later; but it will be 
very feldomthat you fhall need to begin to make Kentifh-pepin- 
Cider before the beginning of November, even inthe moft Sox: 
thern partsof Exgland., - 

The oext thing I thall mention, is, the ordering of your bottles 
after they are fied for in that confilts no fmall part of caufing 
your Cidertobe ina jaft condition to drink: For, if it does fer- 
‘ment too much inthe bottle, it will not be fo convenient to drink, 
neither for the tafte, nor wholfomnefss and if it ferment not at 
all, ic will want that little fret which makes it grateful to mott Pa- 
lates. Inordertothis, you mult obferve, firft, whether the Cider 


were bottled too early, or too late, or inthe juft time: If tooear- ' 


Jy, and that it hath too much of the flying Lee in it, then you mutt 
keep it as cool as you can, that it may not work too much, and if 
fo little that you doubt it will not work at all, ortoolittles; you 
muft by keeping it from the inconvenience of the external azr, 
endeavour to haften and increafe the fermentation. And this1do, 
by fetting it in fawd to cool, and by covering the bottles very well 
with fraw, when I would haften of increafe the fermenta- 
2207. ) 

And if I find the Czder to have been bottled in its jut time,then I 
ufe meither, in ordinary weather 3 but content my felf that it ftands 
in a clofe and cool Cellar) either upon the ground, or upon fhelves 5 
faving in the time that 1 apprehend froft, 1 cover it with ftraw, 
which I take off as foon as the weather changeths and confequent- 
ly aboutthetimethat the cold Eaft winds ceafe ; which ufually 
with us, isin the beginning of April; I fet my bottles into fand up 
tothe necks. And by this means I have kept Pepia-cider without 
change till Septezeber, and might have kept it longer, if my ftore 
had been greater - For by that time the heats were totally over, 
and confequently, the cause of the turn of Cider. | * 

Having now declared what is according to my Opinion) tobe 
done to preferve Cider, if not in it’s original fweetnefs, yet to let 
it lofe as little asis poffible 5 I fhall now fall upon my fifth Affertion, 
which is, that it is probable that fomewhat like the former Method 
may in fome degree mend Hard.- Apple-cider, Perry, or adrink 
made of the mixtures of Apples and Pears, and not impoffible 
that fomewhat of the fare nature may do goodto Freach-wines 
alfo. 

Firft, for Freach-wines, I think what Ihave in the beginning 
of this difcourfé declared, asthe hint which firft put me upon the 
conceit, that the over-fermenting of Cider was the caufe that it 
loft of its original {weetnefs (viz. the making of three forts of 
Wane, of one fort of Grapes) isa teftimony that the firft fort of 
Wine hath but little of the grofs Lee, and confequently, ferments 
but little, nor lofeth but little of the original {weetnefs ; Mit 

makes 
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makes it evident that the fame thing will hold in Wige, which doth 
in Cider; but the great difficulty is (if I be rightly informed ) 
that they ufe to let the Wine begin to ferment inthe Vat before 
they put it into the Hogjbeads or other Vefels 3 and thus they do, 
that the Hawsks and other Filth (which in the way they ufe,muft ne- 
ceffarily be mingled with the Wine) may rife ina skum at the top, 
and fo be taken off: Now if they pleafe, as foon asit is preffed, 
to pafs the Wine through a frraiver, without expecting any fuch 
purgation, and then ule the fame Method formerly prefcribed for 
Cider, 1 donot doubt but the grofs part of the Zeeof Wines, be- 
ing thus taken away, there will yet be enough left to give it a fer- 
mentation inthe bottles, or fecond vefel, where it fhall beleft to 
ftand, in cafe you have not bottles enough to put up allthe Wine 
from which you have thus taken away the gros Lee. | 

This Wixe I know not whether it willlaft fo Jong as the other 
ufedinthe ordinary way, or not; but this E confidently believe, 
it will not be fo harfh as the fame would have been if it had been 
ufed in the ordinary way; and the pleafantnefs of Taffe, whichis 
not unwholfome, isthe chief thing which I prefer both in Wine 
and Cider. 

Now for the Hard-apple-Cider, that it will receive an improve- 
ment by this way ofordering, hath been long my opinion; but 
this year an accident happened, which made it evident that I was 
not miftaken io this conjecture. Forthere wasa Gentleman of 
Herefordfhire, this laft Autumn, that by accident had not provided 
Cask enough for the Cider he had made and having fix or fever 
Hog fheads of Cider for which he had no Cask , he fent to Worcefter, 
Glocefter, and evento Briftol, to buy fome, but all in vain; and 
when his fervants returned, the Cider that wanted Cask had 
been fome five daysin the Vat uncovered 5 and the Gentleman be- 
ing then difpatching a Barque for London with Cider, and having 
neer handaconveniency of getting Glafs-bottles, refolved to put 
fome of it into bottles, did fo, and filled feven or eight Hampers 
with the cleareft of this Czder in the Vat, which had then never 
wrought,nor been put into any other Vefel but the Vat 3 the Bargue 
in which his Cider came had a tedious paflage; thatis, it was at 
leaft feven weeks before it came to Lowdox, and in that time moft 
of his Cider in Cask had wrought fo much that it was much hard- 
er than it would have been if it had according to the ordinary way 
lain {till in the Coutrysiathe place where it was &rft made and put 
up, and confequently, wrought but once. 

But theother, which wasin Bottles, and efcaped the breaking, 
that is,by accident, had lefs of the Lee in icthan other bottles had,or 
was not fo hard ftopped,but either before there was force enough 
from the fermentation to breakthe bottle, or that the Cork gave 
way alittle, and fo the air got out 5 orthat the Bottles were not 
originally well corked, was excellent good, beyond any Cider 
that had tafted out of Hereford/bire; fo that from this Experi- 
ence I dare confidently fay, that the ufing Hard-apple-cider after 
the former Method, prefcribed for Pepin-cider, will make it te- 

tain 
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taina confiderable part of (weetnefs more than it can do after the 
Method uled bithertoin Herefordfiire. Nor do { doubt but my 
Method willina degree have the fame effect in Perry, and the 
drink (as yet without a name that I do know of ) which is made 
of the Juice of Wardens, Pears, and Apples, by feveral perfons, in 
feveral proportions 5 for the Reafox being the fame, I have no 
caufe todoubt, but the effec will follow, as well in thofe Drinks, 
as in Cider and Wines. 
1am now cometo my laft Afertions that Cider thusufed can- 
not be #nwholefom, but may be done to what degree any ians Pa- 
late defires. 
Firft, It cannot be xawhelefome, upon the fame meafure that 
fiummed Wine is fo; for that uawholefomnefs is by leaving the 
caule of fermentation in the Wine, and not fuffering it to produce 
its effect before the Wine bedrank, and it ferments in mans body : 
and not only fo, but fets other humours in the body into fermen- 
sation 5 and this prejudiceth their health that drink {uch Wines. 
Now though Cider ufed in my method fhould not ferment at all, 
till ic come into the bottle, and then but a little; yet the caufe of 
fermentation being ina great degree taken away, the reft can do 
no confiderable harm to thofe which drink it, beibg ini felf but 
little, and having wrought in the bottle before men drink it; nor 
indeed do I think, nor ever find, that it did any inconvenience to 
my felf, or any perfon that drank it when it was thus ufed. 
Secondly, becaufe the difterence of mens palates and conftituti- 
oasis very great 3 andthat accordingly men like or diflike drink 
that hath more or lefs of the fret init; and that the confequences 
in point of health are very different, in the method by me former- 
ly prefcribed : it is in your power to give the Cider juft as much 
fret as you pleafe, and no more 5 and that by feveral ways: fot 
either you may bottle it fooner or later, as you pleafe: or you 
may bottle it from two Taps in your Veffel, and that from the bigh- 
er Tap will have lefs fret, andthe lower more: or you may bottle 
your Cider a\| from one Tap, and openfome of the bottles about a 
week after for a few minutes, and then ftop them up again; and 
that which was thus ftop'd will have the lefsfret: or, if your Ci 
der be bottled all from one Tap, if you will (even without opening 
the bottles) you may make fome difference, though not fo confi- 
derable as either of the former ways, by keeping part of the bot: 
sles warmer, for the firft two Afonths, thanthe reft 5 for that 
which ts kept warmelt will have the moft free. 
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Sir PAUL NCEILES fecond Paper. 


My Lord, 


He Paper which by the Command of the Royal so- 
ciety 1 delivered in the laft year, concerning the or- 
dering of Cider, I have by this years experience 
found defective in one particular, of which! think 
fit by this to give you notice,which isthus : Where- 

asinthe former PaperI mention, that after the Pepiz-Cider hath 
ftood 24 hours in the Vat, it might be drawn off into Pails, and fo 
putinto the Veflel 5 and that having ftood a fecond 24 hours in 
that Veflel, it might be drawn into another Veffel, in whichit 
might ftand till it were fit to Bottle; for the particulars of all 
which proceeding I refer to the former Papers and fhall now on- 
ly mention, That this laft year we were fainto draw it off into 
feveral Veffels, not only as is there directed, twice, but moft of 
our Cider five, and fome fix times; and not only fo, but we were 
after all this fain to preczpitate the Lee by fome of thofe ways 
mention’d by Dr. Wélis inthe 7th Chap. of his Treatife De fer- 
mentatione. Now though this be more of trouble than the 
Method by me formerly mention’d 5 yet it doth not in the leaft 
deftroy that Hypothefis which in the former Difcourfe I laid down, 
(viz.) That it was the leaving too much of the Lee with the 
Cider, which upon the change of air, fet it into anew fermenta- 
zion, and confequently made it lofe the {weetnefs ; for this change 
by the indifpofition of the Lee to fettle this year more than 
others, hath not hindred the goodnefs of the Cider; but that 
when it was at laft maftered,and the Cider bottled in a fit temper, 
it was never more pleafant and quick than this year : but I find 
that this year our Cider of Summer-Apples is already turned 
fowre, although it be now but the firft of Jaxuarys and the laft 
year it kept very well till the beginning of Aéarch; which makes 
me fear that our Pepin-Cider will not keep till this time twelve- 
moneth, as our Pepix-Cider of the laft year doth till thisday, and 
{till retains its original pleafantnefs without the leaft turn towards 
fowrenefs: 

AndI am very confident, the difference of time and trouble, 
which this year we found in getting the Ciderto fixe and be in a 
condition to Bottle, was only the effect of a very bad and wet 
Summer, which made the Fruit not ripen kindly 5 andto make 
it yet worfe, we had juft at the time when we made our Cider, 
this year, extream wet and windy weather, which (added to the 
uokindlinefs of the Fruit} was the whole caufe of this alteration: 
And however my Hypothefis as yet remains firm, for if by taking 
any partof the Lee trom the Cider you can preferve it in its 
original fweetnefs, it isnot at all material whether it be always to 
be done by twice drawing off from the Lee, or that it maft fome- 
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times be done with more trouble, and by oftner repeating the 
fame Work, fo that finally it be done, and by the fame means, 
thar is, by taking away part of the Lee, which otherwife would 
have caufed too muchfermentation ; and confequently have made 
the Cider lofe part of its original fweetnefs. 

My tord, | fhould not have prefumed to have given you and 
the Society the trouble of perufingthis Paper, but that, if pofli- 
ble, I wonld have you fee, that what I think an errour in any 
opinion that [ have held, £ am willing to own 3 and yet I defire 


not that you fhould think my miftake greater than in Reality 
it is. 
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FOHN, NEWBURG H Ekg; 


fF the 4pples are made up immediately from the Tree, they 
are obferv'd to yield more, but not fo good Cider, as when 
hoarded the {pace of a Moneth or fix weeks; and if they 
contract any unpleafing tafte (as fometimes ‘tis confefs’d 
they do) it may be imputed to the Room they lie in, 
which ifig hath any thing in it, of either too {weet or unfavoury 
{mell, the Apples (as things moft fufceptible of impreflion) will 
be eafily tainted thereby. 

One of my acquaintance, when a child, hoarding Apples in a 
Box where Rofe-Cakes and other {weets were their companions, 
found them of fo unfavoury tafte, and of fo rank a relifh deriv'd 
from the too meat neighbour-hood of the Perfumes, that even a 
childith palate ( which feldom miflikes any thing that looks like an 
Apple) could not difpenfe with it. 


Qe 
It is therefore obferv'd by prudent Fruiterers, to lay their Ap- 
ples upon clean new made Reed, till they grind them for Cider, 
or otherwife make ufeof them, And if, notwithftanding this 
caution, they contract any rottennefs before they come to the 
Cider-prefs, the damage will not be great, if care be had before 
the Apples be ground, to pick out the finnewed and the black- 
rotten; the reft, though fomewhat of putrefaction hath pafe'd 
upon them, will not render the Cider ill condition’d, either in re- 
{pect of tafte, or duration. 
A 
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A Friend of mine having made provifion of Apples for Cider, 
whereof fo great a part were found rotten when thetinie of prind- 
ing them came, that they did, as *twere wath the Room with their 
Juice, through which they were carried to the Wrive, had Cider 
from them not only paffable, but exceeding good; though not 
without previous ufe of the pre-mention’d Caution. iam alfo 
aflured by a Neighbour of mine, That a Brother of his who is a 
great Cider-Merchant ia Devonfhire, is by frequent experience 
fo well fatisfied of the harmlefnes of Rotten-Apples, that he 
mikes no fcruple of exchanging with any one that comes to his 
Cider-prefs, a Buthel of found-Appkes for the {sme meafure of the 
Other. Hereic, I fuppofe, Cif in other refpect: they be not pre- 
judicial ) he may be a gainer by the near compreflion of the taint- 
ed Fruit, which, as we {peak in our Country Phrafe , will 
80 Bearer together than the other. His advantage may be the 
greater, if the conceit which goes current with them be not 4 
bottomlefs fancy, That a convenient quantity of rotten- Apples 
tmixt with the found, is greatly aflittant tothe work of ferment a- 
seo, and notably helps toclarifiethe Cider. 


3. 


Tc matters not much whether the Cider be fored to purge it 
fel by working downwards in the Barrel, or upwards atthe ufu- 
a) Veat, lothere be matter fufficient left on the top for athick 
skin or film, which will fometimes be drawn over it whenit 
works, after the ufual manner, as when ‘tis prefently ftopt up 
with {pace left for fermentation, to be performd altogether with- 
in the Vefiel. 

The thick skin, or Leatherz-coat, the Cider oftentimes con- 
tracts, as well after it hath purged ie felf after the ufual manner, 
as otherwife, is held the fureft prefervation of its fpirits, and 
the beft fecurity againft other inconveniences incident. to this, 
and other like vizons Liquors, of which the Dewonfhire Cider- 
Merchants are fo fenfible, that, befide the particular care they 
take, that matter be not wanting far the Contexture of this up- 
per garment by ftopping up the Veffel as foon as they have fill'd 
It (with the allowance of a Gallon or two upon the {core of 
Fermentation) they caft in Wheaten Bran, or Duft, to thicken 
the Coat, and render it more certainly Air-proof. And I think 
you will believe their care inthis kind not impertinent, if you 
can believe a {tory which I have to tell of its marvellous efficacy: 
A near neighbour of mine affures me, that his Wife having this 
year filleda Barrel with Asead, being ftrong, it wrought fo boi- 
{tronfly inthe Vefiel, that the good Woman cafting her eye that 
way, accidentally, found it leaking at every chink, which afcrib- 
ing tothe ftrength of the Liquor, fhe thought immediately by 
giving it vent, to fave both the Liquor and the Veficl, but in 
vain; both theStopples being pulled out, the leakage ftill con- 
tinued, and the Veflel not at all reliev’d, till cafually at length 
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putting in her finger at thetop, the brake the prementioa’d film 5 
which done, a good part of the Afead immediately flying out, 
left the refiduein peace, and the leakage ceafed. {t may feem 
incredible that fo thin a skin fhould be more cocrcive to a muti- 
nous Liquor, than a Barrel with Oaken-Ribs, and fubborn 
Hoops: But Iam fo well affur'd of the veritablenefs of my Neigh- 
bours Relation, that I dare not queftion it: The reaion of it let 
wifer men determine. 


4. 


If the Apples be abortive, having been (as it ufually happens) 
fhaken down before the time by aviolent Wind, itis obferv d to 
be fo indifpenfably neceflary that they lie together in hoard, at 
leaft till the ufual time of their maturity, that the Cider other- 
wife is feldom, or never found worth the drinking. 

A Neighbourtold me, That making @ quantity of Cider with 
Wind-falls which he let ripen in the Hoard, near a month inter- 
ceding between the time of their decuffion, and that which Na- 
ture intended for their maturity; his C#der prov'd very good, 
when all his Neighbours who made up their untimely fruit afioon 
as it fell, had a crude, auftere, indigefted Liquor, not worth the 
name of Cider. 


5- 


No Liquor is obferv’d to be more eafily affected with 
the favour of the Vefel it is put into, than Cider; therefore fin- 
gular care is taken by difcreet Cider-Atafters, That the Vefel be 
not only ta/felefs, but alfo well prepar’d for the Liquor they in- 
tend to fillic with. If it be a new Cask, they prepare it by 
{calding it with Water, wherein a good quantity of Apple-pomice 
hath been boil’d : if a tainted Cask, they have divers ways of 
cleanfing it. Some boil an Ounce of Pepper in fo much Water as 
will fillan Hogfhead, which they let ftand in a Veflel of that ca- 
pacity two orthree days, and then wath it with a convenient 
quantity of frefh Water fcalding hot, whichthey fay is an un- 
doubted cure for the moft dangeroufly infected Vefel. A Friend 
and Neighbour of mine herewith cured a Veffel of fo extream il] 
favour, as it was thought it would little lefs than poyfon any Li- 
quor that was put into it. Others have a more eafie, and per- 
haps nolefs effectual Remedy, They take two or three ftones 
of quick-Lime, which in fix or feven Gallons of Water they fet 
on workin the Hogshead being clofe ftopt, and tumbling it up and 
downtillthe commotionceafe, itdoththefeat. Of Veflels that 
have been formerly ufed, next to that which hath been already 
acquainted with Cider, a White-Wine, or Vinegar Cask is efteem'd 
the beft; claret ar Sacknotfo good. A Barrel newly tenanted 
by {mall Beer fuits better with Cider than a {trong-Beer Veftel. 


6. Half 
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Half'a peck of unground Wheat put to Cider that is harfh and 
eager, will renew its fermentation, and render it more mild and 
gentle. Sometimes it happens without the ufe of any fuch means 
to change with the feafon, and becomes of foarp and four unex- 
pectedly bemigne and pleafant. Twoorthree Eggs whole put into 
an Hogsbead of Cider that is become {harp and near of kin to ¥é- 
wegar,{ometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes it. One pound of 
broad-figs{lit, is {aid to dulcifie an Hogshead of fuch Cider. 


A Neighbour Divine, of my acquaintance, aflured me, That 
coming into a Parfonage-houfe in Devonfiire, where he found ele- 
ven Hogsheads of Cider; being unwilling to fell what he never 
bought, he was three years in {pending that ftore which the for- 
mer Incumbent had left him 5 and it greatly amus’d him (as well 
it might, if he remember'd the old Proverb, He mends as four 
Ale in Summer) to find the fame Cider, which in Winter was almoft 
asfharp as Vinegar, in the Sumer becomea potable and good- 
maturd Liquor. 


7< 


A little quantity of Afftard will clear an Hogshead of muddy 
Cider. The fame Virtue is afcribed to two or three rotten Apples 
putinto it,  Adustard made with Sack prefervesboild €ider, and 
{piritsit egregioufly. 


8. 


Cider isfound to ferment much better in mild and moift, than 
incold and dry weather. Every ones Experience hath taught 
him fo much inthe late frofty feafon. If it had not wrought be- 
fore, it was in vain to expectits working or clearing then, uonlefs 
by fome of the artificial means premention’d, which alfo could 
not be made ufe of in a more inconvenient time. 


9. 
_ The latter running of the Cider bottled immediately from the 
Wring, is by fome efteem'da pure, clear, {mall, well relifht Li- 
quor; but fo much undervalued by them who defire ftrong 
drinks more than wholefome, that they will not fuffer it to incor- 
porate with the firft running. | a 
In Devonfhire where their Wrings are fo hugely great , that 
an Hogshead or two runs out commonly before the Apples fuffer 


apy confiderable preflure, they value this before the other, aa 
after 
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after the rate which we fet upon life-honey (that which in like 
fort drops freely out of the Combs) above that which renders not 
it {elf without compreffion. In Jerfey they valueit a Cromzupon 
an Hogshead dearer than the other: ( This E take from 
the Relation of one of my Neighbours, who fometimes lived 
in that fand, which for Apples and Cider is one of the moft 
famous of all belonging to his A¢ajeffies Dominions) Yet even 
upon this, and their choiceft Ciders, they commonly beltow 
n pail of water to every Hogshead , being fo far (it feems) of 
Pindar’s mind, that they fear not any prejudice to their 
moft excellent Liquors by a dafh of that moft excellent E/e- 
ment > \ofomuch that it goes for a common faying amongft. 
them, That if any Cider can be found in their I/land, which 
can be prov’d to have no mixture of Water, ‘tis clearly 


" forfeited. It feems they are ftrongly conceited, that this 


addition of the moft ufeful Element, doth greatly meliorate . 
their Cider , both in refpett of Colour, Taste, and Cla- 
rity, 


Ge 


The belt Cider-fruit with us in this part of Dorfetfhire (lying 
near Bred-port) next to Pepin and Pearmain, is a Bitter-(weet, or 
(as we vulgarly call them) Bétter-feale, of which for the firft, the 
Cider unboil’d keeps well for one years boiling it you may keep. 
it two years or longer. ) 

About fevenyears fince I gave my felf the Experience of Bét- 
ter-{cale Cider both crude and boil’d. I call’d them both to ac- 
count ac twelve Months end. I then found the crude Cider 
feemingly as good, if not better, than the boiled. But, having 
ftopt up the boil'd, I took it to task again about ten Months after. 
At which time, I found it fo exceffively ftrong, that five perfons 
would hardly venture upon an ordinary Glafs full of it. My 
friends would hardly believe but [ had heightned it with fome of 
my Chymical Spirits. The truth is, I do not remember that I 
ever drunk any Liquor, on this fide Spirits, fo highly ftrong, and 
fpirituons 5 but wanting pleafantnefs anfwerable to its {trength, 
Iwas not very fond of my Experiment. In whichI boil'd away, 
as [remember, more than half. 


It. 


A Neighbour having » good Provent of pure-Lings (an Apple 
of choice account with us) making up a good part of them to 
Cider , expeGted rare Liquor, but it prov’d very mean and 
pitiful Cider, as generally we find that to be, which is 
made without mixture. We have few <4pples with us, be- 
fide the Bitter-(cale, which yield good Cider alone; next to it 
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isa Deans- Apple, and the PeleaJantine I thiok may be mention’d in 
the third place 5 neither of which need the Addition of other 
Apples to fet off the Relith, asdo the reft of our choiceft Fruits. 
Pepins, Pearmains, and Gilliflours commixt, are faid to make the 
belt Cider inthe world. In Jerjey ‘tis a general obfervation, asf 
hear, Thatthe more of red any Apple hath in its rind, the more 
proper itis for this ufe. Paleface’t- Apples they exclude as much 
as may be from their Céder-Vat. "Tis with us an obfervation 5 
That no,fweet- Apple that hatha toughriod, is bad for Cider. 


12: 


If you boil your Cider, {pecial care isto be had, That you put 
it into the furnace immediately from the Wring, otherwile, if it 
be let {tand in Vats or Vefsels two or three days after the preflure, 
the bet, and molt fpirituous part will afcend, and vapour away 
when the fire is put under it 5 and the longer the boiling continues, 
ay of goodnefs, or virtue will be left remaining io the 
Ciaer. 

My DiftiVations fufficiently inftruct me, That the fame Liquor 
which (after fermentation hath pafs'd upon it) yields a plentiful 
quantity of jpirit, drawn off unfermented, yields nothing at all 
of /pirit. And upon the fame account it is undoubtedly certain, 
That Cider boil’d immediately from the Wring,hath its /pirits com- 
preft,and drawn into anartower compafs, which are for the moft 
part wath’d and evaporated by late unfeafonable boiling. 
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By Doaor SMITH. 


HE beft time to grind the Apples is immediately ° 

from the Tree, fo foonasthey are throughly ripe: 

for, fo they will yield the greater quantity of Li- 

quor, the Cider will drink the better, and laft long- 

er than if the Apples were hoarded - For Cider made 

of hoarded Apples will always retain an unpleafiag tafte of the 
Apples, e{pecially if they contract any rottennefs. 

The Cider that is ground in a Stone-cafe is generally accufed to 
tafte unpleafantly of the Riwds, Stems, and Kernels of the Apples 5 
which it will not if ground ina Cafe of Wood, which doth not 
bruife them fo much. | 

So foon as the Cider is made, put it into the Veffel (leaving it 
about the fpace of one Gallon empty ) and prefently {top it up ve- 
ry clofe : This way is obferved to keep it longer, and to preferve 
its fpirits better than the ufual way of filling the Vefel quite full, 
and keeping it open till ic hath done fermenting. 

_ Cider put into a new Veflel will often tafte of the Wood, if it be 
pierced early bue the fame ftopped up again, and referved till 
the latter end of the year, will free ie felf of that tate. 

[f the Céder be fharp and thick ie will recover it felf again: But 
if fharp and clear, it will not. 

About March (or when the Cider begins to fparkle in the glafs) 
before it be too fine, is the beft time to bottle it. 

Cider will be much longer in clearing in a mild and moift, then 
in a coldand dry Wister. 

To every Hogjhead of Cider , defigned for two years keeping, 
it is requifite to add (about Afarch, the firft year) a quart of Wheat 
unground, 

The beft Fruit (with as in Gloceffer-fhire) for the firft years Ci- 
der, are the Red-ftrake , the White and Red Muft-apple, the {weet 
and four Pepin, and the Harvey-apple. 

Pearmains alone make but a {mall liquor, and hardly clearing 
of it felf; but, mixed either with (weet or four Pepins, 1t becomes 
very brisk and clear. 

AduSt- apple-cider (though the firft made) is always the laft ripe; 
by reafon that moft of the pulp of the Apple paffeth the ftrainer in 
prefling, and makes it exceeding thick. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-Crab, and Fox-whelp, is not fit for 
drinking, till the fecond year, but then very good. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-Crab yields a far greater proporti- 
on of /pzrits, in the diftillation, than any of the others, , 

Crabs and Pears mixed makea very pleafing Liquor, and much 
fooner ripe than Pears alone. OF 
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By Can. SYL 4S TAYLOR. 


Erefordfhire afiords {everal forts of Cider- apples, as 
the two forts of Red firakes, the Gennet-moyle, 
the Summer-violet, or Fillet, and the Winter-fillet 
with many other forts which are ufed only to make 

"= Cider, Of which fome ule each fort fimply; and 
others mix many forts together. This County is very well 
frored with other forts of Apples; as Pepins, Pearmeains, Crc. 
of which there 1s much Cider made, but not to be compared 
to the Cider drawn from the Cider-apples 3 among which 
the Red ftrakes bear the Bells a Fruit in it felf {carce edible 
yet the juice being prefled out is immediately pleafant in tafte, 
without any thing of that reftringency which it had whea incor- 
porated with the meat, or fiefh of the Apple, Itis many times 
thy ce Months before it comes to its clearwefs, and fix Months be- 
fare it comestoa ripenefs fit for drinking 5 yet I have tafted of ic 
three years old, very pleafant, though dangeroufly frong. The 
colour of it, when fize, is of a fparkling yeZow, like Canary, of 
a good full body, and oyly: The tafle, like the Flavour or 

perfume of excellent Peaches, very grateful to the Palate and 

Stomach. | 

Gennet-moyles make a Cider of a {maller body than the former, 
yet very pleafant, andwilllaft ayear. It isa good eating plea- 
fant (harp fruit, whenripe, andthe belt Tart-apple (as the Red- 

rake allo.) before its ripenefS. The Tree grows with certain koot- 
ry extuberancies upon the branches and boughs 3 below which kxot 
we cut off boughs the thicknefS of a mans mriff, and place the 
knot inthe ground, which makes the roots and this is done to 
raife thisfrait, but very rarely by graffizg. 

Of Fillets of both forts (viz. Summer and Winter) [have made 
Cider of that proportionate tafte and ftrength, that I have dicei- 
ved feveral experienced Palates, with whom (fimply ) ic hath paf- 
fed for White-Wine ; and dafhing it with Red-Wine, it hath pailed 
for Clarets and mingled with the Syrupe of Rajp'yes it makes an 
excellent womans wine: The fruit is not fo good as the Genwnet- 


moyleto cats The Winter filet makes a lafting Cider , and the 
I 2 Summer 
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Summer fillet an early Cider, but both very flrong 5 and the Apples 
mixt together make a good Cider. 

Thefe Apples yield a liquor more grateful to my Palate (and fo 
efteem’d of in Herefordhire by the greater Ciderifts) than any 
made of Pepinsand Pearmains, of which forts we have very good 
in that Country; and thofe alfo both Semmer and Winter of both 
forts, andof which I have drank the Cider; but prefer the 
other. 

Grounds feparated only with a Hedge and Ditch, by reafon of 


- the difference of Soi/s have given a great alteration to the Cider, 


notwithftanding the Trees have been graffed with equal care, 
the fame Grafs, and laftly, the fame care taken in the making of 
the Cider. This as to the Red-firakes [ have not obferv'd the 
fame wicene/s in any other frauzt 5 for Gennet-moyles, and Fillets 
thrive very well overall Herefordfbire. The Red-firake delights 
moft ina fat foil : Hamlacy is a rich intermixt fotl of Red-fat-clay 
and Sand; and Kings-capela low hot fandy ground, both well 
defended from noxious Winds, and both very famous for the 
fed-firake-cider. 

There is a Pear in Hereford and Worcefter-fhires, which is called 
Barelaud-pear, which makes a very good.Cider. I call it Cider 
(and not Perry) becaufe it hath all the properties of Cider. Thave 
drank of it frow half 2 year old to two years old. It keeps it felf 
without Ropixg (to which Perry is generally inclined.) and from 
its tafte: Lr. Bea!, in his little Treatife called the Herefordfhire- 
Orchard, calls it defervingly a Adafculine Drinks becaufle in tafte 
not like the {weet Jufcious feminine juice of Pears. This Tree 
thrives very wellin barren ground, and is a fruit (with the Red- 
firake ) of which Swine will not eat 5 therefore fitteft to be plant- 
ed in Hedge-rows. 

Red ftrakes and other Cider-apples when ripe (which you may 
know partly ‘by the blacknefs of the Kernels, and partly by the 
colour and {mel of the fruit) ought to be gathered in Baskets or 
Bags, preferved from bruifing, and laidup in heaps in the Orchard 
to /weat ; covered every night from the dew: Orelfe, in a Barn 
floor Cor the like) withfome Wheat or Rye-firaw under them, be- 
ing kept fo long till you find, by their m#eMowing, they are fit for 
the Aail. 

They that grind, or bruifetheir Apples prefently upon their Lae 
thering, receive fo much liquor from them, that between twenty 
or tmenty two Bufbels will make a Hogshead of Cider: but this c3- 
der will neither Reep fo well, nor drivgk with fuch a fragrancy as is 
defired and endeavoured. . 

They that keep them a month or fix weeks hoarded, allow 
bout thirty bufhels to the making of a Hogshead 3 but this hath 
allo an inconvenience; inthat the Cider becomes not fine, or fit 
for drinking, fo conveniently as a «ream betwixt thefe two will 
afford. | 

Keep them then about a fort-might in a board, and order 
them to be of fuch acaf by this Melowing, that about twen- 
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ty five Bufbels may make a Hogshead, after which mellowing pro- 
ceed thus. 


1. Pickand clear your Apples from their fialks, leaves, moazi- 
nefs, or any thing that tends toward rottenne{s or decay. 

2. Lay them before the fone in the Cider-auill, or elfe beat 
them fmall with Beaters (fuch‘as Paviers ule to fix their pitching) 
in deep troughs of Wood or Stone, till they are fic for the Pre/?. 

3. Having laid clean wheat. ftraw in the bottom of your Pref, 
lay aheap of bruifed Apples upon it, and fo with {mall handfale 
or wifps of firaw, which by twiflting takes along with it the ends 
of the firam laid firft in the bottom, proceed with the bruifed 
Apples, and follow the heaps with your twilted fram, tillit comes 
to the height of two foot, or two foot and a half; and fo with 
fome firaw drawn in by twisting, and turned over the top of it 
(fo thatthe bruifed 4pples are fet as it were intoa deep Chee/-vat of 
Jiraw, from which the Country people call it their Cider-Cheefé) 
Jet the board fall upon it even and flat, and {o engagethe force of 
your skrew or Prefs {o long as any Liquor will runfromit. Inftead 
of this Cheefe others ufe bages of Hair-cloth. 

4. Take this Liquor thus forced by the Prefs, and ftraiz it tho- 
row a ftrainer of bair into a Vat, from whence {traight (or that 
day) in pails carry it to the Ce#ar, tunning it up prefently in fuch 
Veffels as youintend to preferve itins for Icannot approve of a 
long evaporation of fpirits, and then a difturbance after it fettles. 


5. Let your Veféls be very tight and clean wherein you put 
your Cider tofettle: The beft formis the stud or Stand, which 
is fet upon the leffer end, from che top tapering downwards3 
as fuppofe the Lead to be thirty inches diametre, let then the bot- 
tom be but eighteen or twenty inches in déametres let the Tun-bole 
or Bung: hole be on the one fide outwards, towards the top. The 
reafon of the goodnefs of this form of Vefel is,becaufe Cider(as all 
{trong Liquors) after fermentation and working,contratts a creans 
or skiz on the top of them, which inthis form of VefSel is as it 
finks contradied , and fortified by that contraction, and 
will draw frefh to the laft drop 5 whereas in our ordina- 
ry Vefels, when drawn out about the half or middle, this 
skin délatesand breaks, and without a quick draught decays and 
dies. 

6. Referve a Pottle or Gallon of the Liquor to fillup the Vefvel 
tothe brim of the Bung-bhole, as oft as the fermentation and work- 
ing leffens the Liquor, till it hath done its work. 

7- Whenit bath compleated its work, and that the VefSel is fil- 
Jed upto the bang- bole, {topit up clofe with well mix’d clay , and 
well tempered, with a handful of Bay-falt laid upon the top of the 
clay, to keep it moift, and renewed as oft as need {hall require 5 
for if the clay grows dry it gives vent to the fpirits of the Liquor, 
by which it fuffers decay. 
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I am againft either the boyling of Cider, or the hanging of a bag 
of Spices in it, or the ufe ot Ginger in drinking it; by which 
things people labour to correct that windinefs which they fancy 
to beinite EIthink Céder not windy; thofe chat ufeto drink it are 
moft free from windinefs 5 perhaps the virtue of it is fach, as that 
once ripened and mellowed, the drinking of it in fuch ftrength 
combates with that wind which lies infenfibly latent in the body. 
The Cider made and fold here in London ia Bottles may have that 
windinefogeith it as Bottle-beer hath, becaufe they were never fuf- 
fered to ferwent : Butthofe that have remarked the ftrength and 
vigour of its fermentation, what weighty things it will caftup 
fromthe bottcomtothetop, and with how many bubbles and 
bladders of wind it doth work, will believe that it clears it felf 
by that operation of all fuch injurious qualities. 

To preferve Cider in Bottles [recommend unto you my own 
Experience, whichis, Not to bottleit up before fermentation , for 
that incorporates the windy guality, which otherwife would be 
ejected by that operation: This violent fuppreflion of fermen- 
tation makes it wixdy in drinking, (though I confefs brisk to the 
taste, aud Jprightly cutting to the Palate :) But after fermentation, 
the Cider reting two, three, or four Months, draw it, and bottle 
icup, and fo lay it ina Repofitory of cool {pringing water , two or 
three foot, or more, deep3 this keeps the fpiréts , and the beft 
of the /périts of it together ¢ This makes it drink quick and lively; 
it comes into the glaf/s not pale or troubled, but bright yellow, 
with a {peedy vanithing mittine/s, (asthe Vintners call it ) which 
evaporates with a fparkling and whizzing noife; And than this I 
never tafted either Wine or Cider that pleafed better : Infomuch 
that a Noble- man tafting of a Bottle out of the water (himfelf a 
great Ciderist ) prote(ted the excellency of it, and made with 
much greater charges, at his own dwelling, a water Repofitory for 
his Cider, with good fuccefs. 


An 


Ao ACCOUNT of 
Perry and Cider 
| Qut of GLOCESTER-SHIRE. 
Imparted by 


DANIEL (OLLWALL Ef, 


Bout Taywtow, Five Miles beyond Glocefter, is a mixt fort of 
A land, partly Clay, a Marle, and Crafh, as they call it there,on 
all which forts of land, there is much Fruit growing, both for 
the Table and for Cider: Bue it is Pears it moft abounds in, of 
which the beft fort, is that they name the Squafh-Pear , which 
makes the belt Perryin thofe Parts. Thefe Trees grow to be very 
large, and exceeding fruitful, bearing a fair round Pear, red on 
the one fide, and yellow on the other, when fully ripe: It of- 
tentimes falls from the Tree, which commonly breaks it 5 but it is 
ofa nature fo barfh, that the Hogs will hardly eat them. 

They ufually plant the flocks firft, and when of competent 
bignefs (and tall enough to prevent Cattel) graff upon them : 
‘Tis obferved, that where land is Plow'd and dre(s'd for Corn, the 


Trees thrive much better than in the Pafture-grounds, fo as divers | 


_ Orchardsare yearly plow'd and fown with Corn, which for the 
moit part, they fuffer their Swine to eat upon the ground, with- 
out cuttings aod fuch Plantations feldom or never fail of plentiful 
Crops, {pecially in the Rye- land, or light Grounds. 

About Afichaelwas is made the beft Cider , and that of fuch 
Fruit as drops trom the Trees, being perfectly matures and if any 
are gathered fooner, they let them lye inthe bou/é 8 or 9 days for 
the better mellowing. 

The beft 44s to grind in, are thofe of Stone, which refem- 
bles a Asill ftone fet edge-ways, moved round the Trough by an 
Horfe till the Fruit be bruifed {mall enough forthe Pref: This 
done, then put it up intoa Crib made with {trong (tudds, and 
Oken or Haifel twigs about 3 foot high, and 2; wide, which is 
placed on a Stone or Wooden Cheefe-fat, a foot broader than the 
Crib, fitted toa round Trough for the Liquor to pals into the Ci- 
Stern which is a large Veflel: When the Crib is filled with the 
forefaidground Fruit, they put a Stone upon it, but firlt ¢he 
fit a Circle of frefh fram about the Crib, to preferve the’ Aduft 
( which isthe bruifed Frait) from {training through the crib when 
they apply the Skrews, which being two in number, and of a 
good fize, turn ina great beam, and fo are wrung down ty 
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the Crib, within which they place two wide and thick Cheefe- 
fats, and feveral blocks upon the Fruit, to cru(hit down with the 
more force , by which means it is wrung fo dry, as nothing can 
be had more out of it. A Crib will contain at once, as much 
ground Fruit, as will make above an Hogs-head of Cider, and 
there may be difpatched fix or fever fuch Veffels in one day. 

When the Preffing is finifhed , they take out the Fruit, and put 
it into a great Fat, pouring feveral Payls of Water to it, which be- 
ing well impregn’d, is ground again fleightly in the 442, to make 
an ordinary Cider for the fervants; this they ufually drink all che 
Year about. 

When the beft Liquor is tuo’d up, they commonly leave the 
Bung- hole open, for mine or ten days, to ferment aod purifies for 
thoughin moft places they adde firaiming to all this, yet lome of 
the Husks and Ordure willremain in it. The Vefel after aday or 
twoftanding, is fill'd up, and {till asthe Czder waftes in working, 
they fupplie it again, till no more filth rifes 5 and then fzop it up vee 
ry accurately clofe, leaving only a {mall breathing hole to give it 
air for a Afoneth after, and to prevent the bwrfiing of the 
Veffel. 

Note, That they fometimes put 3 Pears, and ; of Apples. 


The ufual Names of Glocefter-fhire Cider-Fruit. 


Red ftreaks, growing chiefly in the Rye-Lands , {weet White- 
Muaits, Red- Must, the Winter- Muft, the Streak: Muft,the Gennet- 
Moyl, the Woodcock- Apple, the Browfgrove-Crab, the Great-white- 
Crab, the Heming, and divers other forts, but thefe are the pria- 
cipal. | 


The Pears for Perry are, 
The Red Squafh-pear efteem’d the belt, the Fohn-pear, the 


Harpary Green-pear, the Drake-pear, the Green Squafh-pear, the 
Mary-pear, the LuUam-pear: thefe are the chief. 


Another 
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Another Account of CID ER from a Perfon of 


great Experience. 


De ty fur ftrength, and a long lafting ‘Drie&, is beftt 
made of the Fox-Whelp of the Foreft of Deaze, but which 
comes not to be drunk till two or three years old. t 

2. Bromsborrow-Crab the fecond year 5 In the Coat and Tra@ { 
‘twixt Hereford and Ledbury. ' 

3. Under-leaf, belt at two yeats, a very plentiful bearer hatha 
Rhbenifh-wine flavours the very beft of all Ciders of this kind, 
boarded alittle within doors. The longer you would ‘keep, the ° 
longer you mutt hoard your Frait. 

4. The Red-ftrake of Kings-Capel, and thofe parts, is in great 
variety : Some make Cider that is not of continuance, yet plea- 
fanvand goods others, that lafts long, inclining towards the 
Bromsborrow- Crab rather than a Red- firake, , 

5+ A long pale Apple, called the Coleing, about Exdlow, anex-— 
traordiaary bearer. a 

6: The 4rier-Apple, a conftant bearer, making a ftrong and Jaft- 
ing Cider ;fome call them Rachards,fome Grang- apples; and indéed 
they make foexcellent # Driwk, that they are worthy to be reco- 
ver d into ufe. 

7. che Olive,well known about Ludlow, may, I conceive be ac- : 
counted of the Winter-Cider Apples, of which ‘tisthe conftant re- e 
port, that an:Hogs-head of the Fruit will yicld an Hogs-bead of Pe, 
Cider. “. _ The Summer-Ciders are, 

1. The Geznet: Moyl of one years The beft Bakive- Apple that 
grows,and keeps long baked 5 but not fo unbaked without growing 
mealy : it drys well in the Ovex,and with little trouble. The Gewnes- 

Moyl Cider, when the Fruit is well boarded and mellow,will body, 
aod keep better. 

2. The Summer Red-firake, of a wonderful fragrawt and Aro- 
matique quality. } 

3. Sir Ed. Harley’s little Apple, efteemed to make one of the 
richeft Ciders inthe World. Alfo, his, 

4. Great Summer- Apple, refembling the Red-ftrake, juicy and 
Aroneatique. . 

5. The White-Muft, fireaked Muft,&c. great bearers, and their 
Cider early ripe. 

6. Pearmains, have made excellent Cider, as good, if not fupe- ' 
rior to any other infome years; and though it be true; that every - 
fort of Fruit makes better Drink fome yearsthan others; yet, for 
the moft part,the goodnefs and perfection of Cider refults from the 
lucky, or intelligent Gathering, or Hoarding of the Fruit, or from 
both 5 and this Avowledge mult be from Experience. . 

7. Generally,the Céder longeft in fizing,is (tronget and beft laft- 
Ing,efpecially if the fraét have been well boarded for tome time. 

8. €ider made of Green,and immature Freit,will not fine kindly, 
and when it does, it abides not long good, but fuddenly becomes 
eagre, K 9.Cider 
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g. Cider kept in very coo] Cears, if made of ripe Fruit, ren- 
ders it long in fining, and fometimes Cider by expofing abroad in 
the Suz, and kept Warm, hath fooner matur’d, and continu'd long 
good : But the beft Drink is that which fines of it felf, preferved 
in ao indifferent temper. 

10. All Cider fufiers Fermentation when Trees are blofoming, 
though it be never fo old; and Cider of very ripe Fraét,if Bottld in 
that feafox, will acquire a fragrancy of the Bloffom. 

11. New Cider, and all diluted and watred Ciders, are great 
Enemies to the Teeth, and caule violent paias inthem, and Rhenms 
in the Head. 

12. One Rotten-Apple, of the fame kind withthe found, cor- 
rupts a whole Vefel, and makes it Aduszy. But, 


To Conclude this Treatifé, 
We will gratifie the Cider-Mafter with the Coaftrudion of anew 
kind of Prefs brought into the R. Society, by their Curator, the 
ingenious Mr. Hooke, and, if perfetly underflood by him that 
fhall imitate it, recommended not only for its extraordinary Dz- 
fpatch, but for many other vertues of it, chiefly, the accurately 
grinding of the Pulp, and keeping the Hwsks from defcending with 


the Liquor. 
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Explication 


Cowceruing Cider. 
Explication of the Figures. 


4 The Axis, by which four Cylinders are to be mov'd, either by 

_ , the force of Aten, Horfes, Wind, or Water, &c. 

b.c. d Three of the 4 (vilible) Cylinders, {0 placed, that thofe 
which are firft to bruife the Apples, may ftand at about half an 
Inch, or lefs diftance from each other: Thole that are to prefs 
out thejaice may join as clofe, as they can well be made to 
move. 

ff The Trough, in which to receive the Liquor, running through 
certain holes made inthe lower Plate there marked. 

e.e The Hopper, made tapering towards the botton, in which you 
fling the Apples, and fupply them as they fiak towards the Cylin- 
ders. Note, That fuch another Hopper is {uppos'd to be alfo 
made, and fitted tothis fore-part of the Prefs, but here omit« 
ted, that the pro/pec? and defcription of the Cylinders may the 
better be laid open and demonstrated, 

8-g.g The Spindles of each Cylinder. 

hh. i.7.k,k TheFrame , confifting of two Plates, and two Pi- 
lafters, which hold the Cylinders together. Note, That the Cy- 
linders mutt be made of excellent Oken Timber, or other bard 
Wood 5 the dimenfions about 3 foot long, one foot and half dia- 
meter: The reft of the Frame for thicknefs, &c, of fize and 

Strength proportionable: 
LL The Legs which fupport the Frame, 
FIG. IL 
Reprefents the Ichnography of the Firft. . 
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“ABRAHAM COWLEY Kiq;;* 


Sir, 


vA His Second Edition of my Hortulan Kalen- 
@er, dar is yours, mindful of the honour once 
ty § conferr'd onitr, when you were pleas’d to 
. fufpend your nobler Raptures, and think it 
worthy your tranfcribing. Vt appears now 
with fome advantages which it then wanted ; becanfe it 
had not that of publifhing to the World, how infinicely I 
magnifie your contempt of (nottofay) revenge upon it 5 
whilft you ftill continue in the poffeffzon of your Self, and 
of that repofe which few men underftand, in exchange 
for thofe pretty miferies you have etlayd: Othe {weet 
Evenings and Mornings, and all the Day befides which 


are yours, 


—P while Cawley’s made 
The bappy Tennant of the Shade ! 


And the Sun in his Garden, gives himall he defives, and all 
that he would enjoy ; the purity of vifible Objects, and 
of true Nature before fhe was vitiated by Impofture or 
Luxury ! 


= Books, Wife Difcourfe, Gardens and Fields, 
And allthe joys that unmixt Nature yields, 
Cowleys Mifcellanies. 


You gather the firft Rofes of the Spri#g, and Apples of 
Autumn: And as the Philofopber in Seneca defir’'d only 
Bread and Herbs to difpute felicity with Fupiter ; You vie 
happinefs ina thoufand eafie, and {weet Diverfions; not 
forgetting the innocent Toils which You cultivate; the 
Leifure and the Liberty, the Books, the Meditations, and 
above all, the Jearned and choice Friendfbips that you 
enjoy: Who would not, like You, Cacher favie ? °Twas 

Aa 2 the 


‘The Epiftle Dedicatory. - 
the wife Imprefs of Balzac, and of Plutarch before him ; 
You give it Juftre and) interpretation; Uf{wear co You, 
Sir, it is what in the World I moft inwardly breath after, 
and purfue, not to fay that envy Your felicity, deliver'd 
from the guilded impertinences of life, to enjoy the mo- 
ments of afolid and pure Contentment ; fince thofe who 
know how ufefully You employ this glorious Recefs,muft 
needs be forc’d either to imitate, or, a5 I do, to celebrate 


Your Example. 


F. EVELYN. 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


KALENDAR. 


ps Paradile (though of Gods own Planting) was mo lon- Gen. 2. 15: 
ger Paradife, than the Man was put intoit, to drefs 
it and tokeepit 5 fo zor willour Gardens (as neer as 
D we can contrive them tothe refemblance of that blefed 
Abode) remain long in their perfection, unlefs they 
are al{o continually cultivated. But when we have fo much celebra- 
ted the life and felicity of an excellent Gardner, as to think it pre- 
ferable to all other diverfions whatfoever 5 it is not becaufe of the lei- 
fore which he enjoys above other mens cafe and opportunity which 
minifters to vain and infignificant delights, fuch as Fools dertuc 
from fenfual objedis = We dare boldly pronounce it thereis not among ft 
Men a wore laborious life than is that of a good Gard’ners 3 but be- 
canfe a labour full of tranquility azd fatisfaction ; Natural and In- 
ftructive, end fuch as (if any) contributes to Piety and Contempla- 
tion, Experience, Health, aad Longevity, munera nondum istel- 
leGQaDetim: In fum, acondition itis, furnify'd wiih the moft in- 
nocent, landable, and pureft of earthly felicities, and fuch as does 
_ certainly make the necrefi a proaches to that Blefled ftate, where on- 
ly they enjoy all things without pains 5 foas thofe who were led only by 
the light of Nature, becaufe they could phanfie none more glorious, 
thought it worthy of entertaining the Souls of thezr departed Heroes, 
and moft illuftrious of Mortals. 
But to return tothe Labour, becaufe there is nothing excellent 
which is to be attain'd without it: AGard’ners work is never at an 
ends It begins with the Year, and continues tothe next: He pre- 
paresthe Ground, and then be Sows it, after that he Plants, and 
then he gathers the Fruits; but in all the inter medial {paces heis 
carefulto drefs it 5 fo a Columella, Jpeaking of this continual alfidu- pe 
ity, tells ws, AGard'ner is not only to reckon upon the lofs of bare Metin 
twelve hours, but of az whole Year, unlefs he perform what is at the ras. fed Antuni 
prefent requifite in its due period; C therefore is fuch a Monethly No- pi ple 9g 
tice of his Task as depends upon the Sig ni G Seafons,bighly necefary. jtat effecerit: 


! A Re ; : _. , Ruare,neceffa- 
ria oft Menftrui cujufqs offictt monitio ea, que pendet ex ratione Syderum Ceeli, dc. Col. R.R. 1. ix. 


Gardners had need each Star as well to know, ting jrock Sule spawvaaevie 
The Kid, the Dragon, and Arturus too, os dies fervandi, & lucids 
1 nguis 
As Sea-men, who through difmal {torms are wont Quam or. im patriam ventofa per e- 
O {t -b di Hellefpont - _ quora vedlis 
To pafs the y er ree ing Pontus a“ Oftriferi fauces tententut 


Abydi. Geor, I. 


All 
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All which duly weigh'd, how precious the time is, bow precipitows 
the Occafion, how many things to be done in their juft Seafon, and 
how intolerable « confufion will fucceed the fualleft neglect, after once 
aGround is in order, we thought we fhould not attempt am unaccepta- 
ble Work, éf here we endeavour to prefent our Gard'’ners with a con- 
pleat Cycle of what is requifite to be done throughout every Moneth of — 
the Year: Wefay, eachMoneths becaufe by dividing it into Parts 
fo diftind, the Order in which they fhall find each particularto be 
difpos'd, may not only render the work more facile and delightful 
but redeem it from that extrean perplexity, which for want of acon- 
Sfant and uniform Method, we find does fo univerfally diftrad the 
vulgar fort of Them : They know not (forthe moft part) the Sea- 
fons when things are to be done* 5 and when at any time they come to 
aga know, there often falls out fo many things to be done onthe fudden, 
Lic, that fome of them muft of neceffity be neglected for that whole Year, 
which is the greatefi detriment to this Myftery, and frequently irre- 
coverable. 
We are yet far from inpofing (by any thing we have here alledg'd 
concerning thefe Men{trual Periods) thofe nice and hypercritical 
Puntillos which fome Aftrologers, and fuch as purfue their Rules, 
feem to oblige our Gard’ners to; as if, forfooth, all were loft, and 
our pains to no purpose, unlefs the Sowing and the Planting, the 
Cutting and the Pruning, were perform'd in fuch and fuch aa ex- 
coldeR.R. @ minute of theMoon: In hac autem Ruris difciplina non defi- 
l.9.c. 364 deratur ejufmodi {crupulofitas, There are indeed fome certain Sea- 
fons, and {ulp< ta tempora, which the prudent Gard’ ner ought care- 
fully (as wuch as inbimlies) toprevent: Ent asto the reft, let it 
feffice, that he diligently follow the Obfervations which (by great 
Indufiry) we have colleCted together, and here prefent him, as fo 
many Synoptical Tables calculated for his Monethly ufe, to the end 
he may pretermit nothing which is under bis \n{peGion, and is ne- 
cellary, or difiradt his Thoughts azd Employment before the Sea- 
fons require it. 
And now, however This may feem but a Trifle to fome who efteem 
Books by the bulk, mot the benefits let thew forbear yet to defpife 
thejefew enfuing Pages: For sever was any thing of this pretence 
more fully and ingenuoufly imparted 5 I fhall not fay to the regret of 
allour Wtercenary Gard’ners, becaufe Ihave much obligation to fome 
above that Epithete 3 AZ, Role, Gard’ner to His Majelty, and late- 
ly at Eflex-houfe to Her Grace the Duchefs of Somerfct 5 and M. 
Turner, formerly of Wimbleton ia Surrey 5 who being certainly a- 
mongst the most expert of their Proteflion iz England, are xo lefs 
tobe celebrated for their free communications to tbe Publick, by di- 
versObfervations of theirs, which have furnifh'd to this Defign. 
And it is from the Relult of very much Experience , and an extraor- 
dinary inclination to cherifh fo innocent and laudable a Diverfion 
andtoincite an AficCtion in the Noblefs of this Nation towards Ne 
that I beginto open to them fo many of the interior Secrets,and moft 
precious Rules of this Myfterious Arty withont Impofture, or i#- 
vidiows Relerve, The very Catalogue of Fruits azd Flowers, fir 
the 


* Quia ‘caput 
eftin omnt ne- 


Zotio,noffe ay 
it, 


Introdu€tion to the Kalendar. My 


the Orchard and the Parterre, will gratifie the moft innocent of thé 
Senfes, and whoever elfe (hall be to feck a rave and univerfal choice 
for his Plantation. 

Touching the Method, #t is fo obviows, that there needs no farther 
direction , and the Confequent will/prove fo certain, that a Work 
of the bufielt pains és by this little tnftrument rendred the most fa- 
cile and agreeable, as by which you fhall continually preferve your Gar- 
den iz that perfection of beauty avd lultre, without confaGonor 
prejudice : Nor indeed could we think, of amore comprehenfive Ex- 
pedient, whereby to affist the frail and torpent Memory through {6 
multifarious avd muserons an Employment (the daily fubjet of 4 
Gard’ners care) than by the Oeconomy ard Ditcipline which we 
have here confign'd it to, and which our Indaftrions Gard’ner may 
bimjelf be continually Improving from his owe Obfervations avd Ex- 
perience. Inthe meantime, we have at the inftance of very many 
Perfons, who have been pleas'd to acknowledge the eftects of a former 
lefs perfect Impreflion, thought good to publi{h this third Edition in a 
fwaller Volume, that as az Enchiridion it may be thé more ready 
and ufefal, but the Kalendar might be confiderably augmented, and 
recommend it felf to more Univerfalufe, bytaking in the Moneth- 
ly Employments of all the parts of Agriculture, asthey have been 
begun to:us in Columela, Palladius, de Serres, Auguftino Gal- . 
lo, Vincenzo Tanara, Herrera, ovr Tufler, Markham, and others ; - be 
efpecially if well and judicioufly applied to the Climate and feveral Pall. lib. 1. 
Countries s but it werehere befides our Inftitution, nor would the Tits. 
Pages contain them; what is yet found vacant has been purpofely ; 
left, that our Gardner may fupply as be finds caufe 5 for which reafon 
likewife we have rang'd both the ¥ruits and Flowers ix Prime after 
Somewhat a promifcuous Order, and not after the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, that the Method might be purfu'd with the leaft diforder. 
Lafil 

Fruits avd Flowers zz Prime are to be as well confidered in 
relation to their lafting avd continuance, a to their maturity azd 
beauty: 


J. E. 


y ‘He Reader may pleafetotake wotice, that there is newly 
printed a Second Edition of the French Gard’ner, and M.Rofe’s 


Vineyard. Sold by John Crook in Dack-lane, and other Book-fel- 
lers; - 


Kalerdarium 


Kalendarium Hortenfe. 


; hye cry pas 


Note, that for Sun 
the Rifing and 
Setting ef the 
Sun, and 

Length of the To be done 
days, I come 


ney ee In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Moneth. Lon- 
| a, the Ground, and makeit ready for the Spring : pre- 
pare alfo Soé/, and ufe it where you have occafion : Dig 
Borders, Gre. uncover as yet Roots of Trees) where Ablaqueation is 
requifite. 

Plant Quick-fets, and Tranfplant Fruit-trees, if not finifh'd — 
© SeeM Roles Set * Vines, and begin to prune the old: Prune the branches of 
Vineyard Vin- 5 ° 
dicated, c.g, Orchard-fruit-trees ; efpecially the long planted, and that towards 

the decreafe: but for fuch as are newly planted, they need not 
be disbranched till the Sap beginsto ftir, that fo the wound may 
be healed with the Scar, and Stub, which our frofts do frequently 
leave = Inthis work cut off all the fhoot of -.4ugu/?, unlefs the na- 
kednefs of the placeincline you to fpare it : Confult my French 
Gard’ner, part 1. fe. 3. for this is a moft material Addrefs. You 
may now begin to Naile, and trim your Wall-fruit, and Efpaliers. 

Cleanfe Trees of Atos, ec. the Weather moitt. | 

Gather Cyons for Graffs before the buds {prout ; and about the 

Jatter end, Graff them in the Stock, Pears, Cherries and Plums, and 
remove your Kernel-/tocks tomore commodious diftances in your 
* Vide March Nurfery, cutting off the * top-root : Set Beans, Peafe, &c. 

Sow alfo (if you pleafe) for early Caully-flowers. 

Sow Chervil, Lettuce, Radi(h, and other (more delicate) Sallet- 

angsy if you will raife inthe Hot-bed, 

Inover-wet, or hard weather, cleanfe, mend, foarpen and pre- 

pare Garden-tools. 

Turn up your Bee-bives, and fprinkle them with alittle warm 

and {weet Wort 5 do it dextroufly. 


rifes-08"-00" 
; $1ong- Bic 


fets-04 -06 XXXi. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet lafting. 
Apples. 
Entifh- pepin, Rufet-pepin, Golden-pepin, French-pepin, Kirton- 
K pepin, Holland-pepin, ‘jobn- apple, Winter-Queering, Mari- 
gold, Harvey-apple, Pome-water, Pome-roy, Golden-Douncet, Reinet- 
ing, Lones-Pearmain, Winter-Pearmain, @c. 
Pears. 


Winter-Adwsk (bakes well) Winter-Norwich (excellently ba-. 


ked) Winter-Bergamot, Winter-Bon-creitiew, both Atural: the 
great Surrein, &c. | 


KRALENDARIUM HORTENSE. 


rifes o8"-00" Hath Days 
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To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


GS up your Traps for Vermines efpecially in your Nurferies of 
\) Kernels and Stones, and amongft your Bulbous-Roots: About 
the middle of this Adonetb, plant yout Anemony-roots,and Ranun- 
culus's, which you will befecure of, without coverixg, or farther 
trouble - Preferve fromtoo great, and continuing Rains Cif they 
happen) Swow and Froft, your choicelt Anemoniess aud Ranuncn- 
lus’s fow'd in September or OGober for earlier Flowers: Alfo your 
Carnatzons, and fuch Seeds as are in peril of being wath’d out, or 
over-chill'd and froze 5 covering them under jhelter, and {triking 
off the Szow where it lies too weighty 3 for it certainly rots, and 
burlts your early-fet Anemonies and Ranunculus's, c.unlels plant- 
ed now in the Hoi-bed 5 tor now is the Seafox, and they will flower 
evénin London, Towards the end, earth-up, with freth aad light 
mould, the Koots of thofe Auriculas which the frofts may have un- 
cover’d ; filling up the chiwks about the fides of the Pots where 
your choiceft are fet : but they need not be bous'd ; it isa hardy 
Plane. 


Flowers in Prise, or yet lafting. 


Inter-Aconite, fome Anemonies, Winter-Cyclamen, Black- 
Hellebor, Brumal-Hyacinth, Oriental-Jacinth, Levantine- 
Narcifjus, Hepatica, Prim-vofes, Laurus-tinus, Mezereon, Precoce 
Tulips, Gre. elpecially, if rais’d in the Hot-bed. Note, 
That both thefe Fraits, and Flowers, are more early, or tardy, 
both as to their prime Seajons for eating, and perfection of blowing, 
according as the Soil, and Situation are qualified by Nature, or 
Accident. Note alfo, 5 
That inthis Recenfion of Monethly Flowers, it is to be under- 
ftood for the whole period that any Flower continues, fromits firft 
appearing, to its final withering. 


Io 


KALENDARIWUM HORTENSE. 
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fets-04 -45 
To be done 
Inthe Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


f Rune Fruit-trees, and Vines as yet ; For now is your Seafonto 
| Bye plafh, naile, and dreffe, without danger of Frost: This to 
be underftood of the moft tender and delicate Wall-fruit, not fi- 
nifhed before ; dothis before the buds and bearers grow turgid 5 
and yet inthe Necarine and like delicate Mural-fruit, the later 
your Pruning, the better, whatever has been, and ftill is, the con- 
trary cuftom. Remove Graffs of former years Graffing. Cut, 
and lay Quick-fets,; andtrimup your Palifade Hedges, and Efpa- 
fiers. Plant Vinesas yet, other Shrubs, Hops, Oc. | 
Set all forts of Kernels and ftoxy-séeds. Alfo fow Beans, Peafe, 
Rounfevals, Corn-fallet, Marygold, Anifeed, Radifh, Parfzeps, Car- 
rots,Onions Garlick, @c. and plant Potatoes in your worft ground. 
Now is your Seafon for Circuzepofition by Tubs or Baskets of 
Earth, and for laying of Branchestotake root. You may plant 
forth your Cabbage-plants. | 
Rub 4éo/s off your Trees after a foaking Raiz, and fcrape and 
cleanfe them of Cankers, Gc. draining away the wet (if need re- 
quire) from the too much moiftned Roots, and earth up thofe 
Roots of your Fruit-trees, if any were uncovered. Cut off the 
Webbs of Caterpillars, Gc. (fromthe Tops of Twigs and Trees) 
toburn. Gather Worms inthe Evenings after Rain. 
Kitchen-Garden herbs may now be planted, as Parfly, Spinage, 
and other hardy Pot-herbs. Towards the middle, or latter end of 
this AMoneth, tillthe Sap rifes briskly, Graff inthe Cleft, and fo 
continue tillthe laft of Afarch; they willhold, Apples, Pears ,Cher- 
ries, Plums, Gc. the New- Moon, and the Old Wood is beft. Now 
alfo plant out your Caul/y-flowers to have early ; and begin to make 
your Hot-bed for the firlt A¢elons and Cucumbers to be {owed in the 
Full; but truft not altogether to them. Sow Afparagus. Laftly, 
Half open your paffages for the Bees, or a little before (if wea- 
ther invite 5) but continue to feed weak Stocks, &c, 


Fruitsin Prime, or yet lafting. 


Apples. 
2 Entifh, Kirton, Ruffet, Holland Pepins 5 Deux-ans, Winter 
Queening, Harvey fometimes, Pome-water, Pome-roy, Golder 
Doucet ,Reineting Lones Pearmain, Winter Pearmain, &c, ) 


Pears. 
Bon-Chreftien of Winter,W inter Poppering,Little Dagobert, Ke. 


KALENDARIUM HORTENSE. i 
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In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


Ontinue Vermine Traps, Kc. owe | 
Sow Alaternws feeds in Cafes, or open Beds 3 cover them with thorns, 
that. the Poxltry {cratch them not out. Sow alfo Larks-fpurs, &es 
| _Now and then air your hous’d Carnations, in warm days efpecially, and 
mild foowers 3 but if like to prove cold, fet them in again at night. 
Furnifh (aow towards the end) your Avzaries with Birds before they 
couple, &c. , a - 


Flowers in Prime, or yet lafting. 


Inter Aconite, fingle Anemonics, and fome double, Tulips precoce, 

Hyacinthus Stellatus, Vernal Crocus, Black Hellebore, fingle Hepa- 

tica, Perfiam Iris, Lencoium bulbofum, Dens Caninus three-leav'd, Vernal €y- 

clamen white and red, Mezereon, Ornithogal: wax: albs Yellow Violets with 
large leaves, early Daffodils, &c. 
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To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. | 
Et Stercoration is {eafonable, and you may plant what Trees are left, 
though it be fomething of the lateft, unlefs in very backward, or 
moift places, . 

Now is your chiefeft and belttime for raifing on the Hot-bed Afelons, Cx- 
cuusbers, Gourds, Gc. which about the fixth, eighth, or tenth day will be rea- 
dy for the Seeds s and eight days after prick them forth at difta neces, accord- 
ing to the Method, exc. . 

If you will have them Jater, begin again in ten ot twelve days aftet the 
firft; and fo 2 thirdtime to make Experiments, Remember to preferve the 
Hot-bed as much as poffible from Rain ; for cool him you may eafily if too 
violent, but not give it acompetent heat if it be fj pent, without new- making. 

Graff all this Atoneth, beginning with Pears, and ending with <pples, unlels 
the Spring prove extraordinary forwards. 

Now alfo plant Peaches and Neéfarines, but cut not off the top-roots, a8 
you do of other Trees; for ‘twill much prejudice them: Prune laft years 
Graffs, and cut off the beads of your budded-fiocks. Take off the Littiep 
from your Kirnel-beds 3 fee O¢fob. or you may forbear till April. 

You may as yet cut Quick-fets, and cover fuch Tree-roots ay you laid bare in 
Autumn. 

It were profitable now alfoto top your Rofé-trees a little with your Knife, 
meer a /eaf-bud, and to prune off the dead and withered branches, keeping 
them lower than the cuftomis, and toa fingle Stew. 

Slip, and fet Sage, Rofemary, Lavender, Thyme, &c. 

Sow in the beginning Endive, Succory, Leeks, Radi » Beets, Chard-Beet, 
Scorzonera, Par{nips, Skirrets, Parley, Sorrel, Bug lofs, Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, 
Smalladge, Alifanders, Cc; Several of which continue many years without 
renewing, and are moft of them to be blanch’d by laying them under /ttier 
and earthing up. | 

Sow alfo Lettuce, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purflan, Turneps (to have early) 
monethly Peafe, cc. thefe annually, 

Teletpiace the Beet-chard which you fowed in Auguf?, to have moft am- 

le Chards. 
. Sow alfo Carrots, Cabbages, Creffes, Fennel, Majoran, Bafil,Tobacco, Gc. And 
tranfplant any fort of Medicinal Herbs. 

Mid-A€arch drefs up, and {tring your Strawberry-beds, and uncover your 
Afparagus, {preading and loofning the Mould about them, for their more eafie 
penetrating : Alfo may you now rranfplant A/paragus roots to make new Beds. 

By this time your Bees fit 3 keep them clofe Night and Morning, if the 
weather prove ill. 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies,but open not yet the windows. 

Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 
Apples. 
Olden Ducket,[ Doucet’ Pepins, Keineting, Lones Pearmain, Winter Pear- 
maiz, Jobr Apple, &c. 


Pears. 
Later Bon-€hreftien, Double Bloffome Pear, Kc. 
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To be done 
Inthe Parterre, atrd Flower-Garden. 


Take, and bind up your weakeft Plants and Flowers againft the Winds, before they come too fiercely, : 
and in 2 moment proffrate a whole years labour. —- 

‘Plant Box, &c, in Parterres;: Sow Pinks, Sweet-williams, and Carnations, from the middle to the end of 
this Month. Sow Pine-kernels, Firr-feeds, Bays, Alaternws, Philyrea, and moft perennial Greens, &C. Or you 
may ftay till fomewhat Jater in the Month. Sow Auricula-feeds in pots or cafes, infine willow earth, a little 
loamy 5 and place what you fow'd in September (which is the more proper Seafon) now in the fhade, an 
water it. ' 

Plant fome Anemony roots to bear late, and fucceffively ; efpecially in, and about London, where the 
Smoak is any thing tolerable; and if the Seafon be very dry, water them well once in two or three days, as 
likewife Ranunculus’s, Fibrous roots may be ee some abour the middle of this Month; fuch as Hepati- 
ca’s, Primrofes, Auricula’s, Cammomile, Hyacinth Tuberofe, Matricaria, Gentianela, Hellebore and other Sum- 
mer Flowers Set Leucoium; Slip the Keris or Wallflowers and towards the end, Lupines, Convolvulus’s, 


Spanifh, ot ordinary Fafmine, You may now alittle after the Zquinox, prune Pine and Fir-trees : See 


Towards the middle, or latter end of March fow on the Hét-bed fuch Plants as are late bearing Flowers or 
Fruit in our Climate; as Balfamine, and Balfamum masy Pomam Amorit, Datura, AEthiopic Apples, fome 
choice Amaranthus, Daétyls, Geraniums, Hedyfarum Clypeatum, Humble, and Senfitive Plants 5 Lentifcus, 
Myrtle-hervies ({teep’d awhile), Capficum Indicum, Canna Indica, Flos Africanus, Mirabile Peruian : Naftur- 
tium Ind: Indian Phafeoli, Volubilis, Myrrh, Carrobs, Marococ, five Flos Paffisnis, and the like rare, and exotic 
Plants which are brought us from hot Countries, Note, that the Nafturtinm Ind. African Marygolds, Volu- 
bilis, and {ome others, will come (though not altogether fo forwards) in the Cold-bed without Art : But the 
reft require much, and conftant heat, and therefore feveral Hot-beds, ’till the common earth be very warm 
by the advance of the Sun, to bring them to adue ftature, and perfe& their Seeds : Therefore your choiceft 
Amaranthus being rifen pretty high, remove them into another temperate Hot-bed , the fame you may de 
with your African, and Senfitive Plants, efpecially, which always keep under Glaffes. . 

About the expiration of this Month carry into the fhade {uch Aurzculas, Seedlings, or Plants as #re for 
their choicenefs referved in Pots. “* 

Tr anfplant al(o Carnation feedlinigs, giving your Layers frefh earth,and fetting them in the fhade for a week; 
then likewife cut off all the fick and infe&ted leaves; for now you may fet your choice ones out of Co- 
vert, as direted in February. i 

Now do the farewel-frofts, and Eafterly- winds prejudice your choiceft Tulips, and (pot them ; therefore 
cover fach with Mats or Canvas to prevent freckles, and fometimes deftruétion. Thefame care have of 
your moft precious Anemonies, Auricula’s, Chama-iru, Brumal Facynths, early Cyclamen, &c. Wrapyour 
fhorn Cyprefs tops with ftraw wifps, if the Eaftern blafts prove very tedious 5 and forget not to cover with 
dry ftraw, or Peafe-hame, your young expofed Ever-greens as yet Seedlings; fuch as Firr, Pine, Phillyrea, 
Bays, Cyprefs, 8c. *till they have pafs'd two or three years inthe Nurfery, and are fit to be tranfplanted; for 
the fharp Eafterly and Northerly winds tranfpierce, and dry themup. Letthisalfo caution you upon al 
fuch extremities of weather, during the whole Winter ; but be mindful to uncover themin all benigne, and 
tolerable feafons and intermiffions ; it being thefe acute Windy, and feldom, or never the hardeft Frofts, or 
Snows which do the mifchief. About the end nincover even your choicer Plants, but with Caution 5 for the 
tail of the Frofts yet continuing, and fharp Winds, with the fudden darting heat of the Sun, fcorch and de- 
flroy them in a moment: and in {uch weather neither fow, nor tranfplant. 

Sow Stock gilly- flower feeds in'the Full, to produce double flowers. 

_ Now may you fet your Oranges, Lemmons, Myrtles, Oleanders, Lentifcs, Dates, Aloes, Amomums, and like 
tender Trees and Plants in the Portiro, or with the windows, and doors of the Green-boufes and Confervato- 
ries open for eight or ten days before Apri/,or earlier, if the Seafon invite (that is, if the fharp winds be 
paft) to acquaint them gradually with the ir; I (ay, gradually, and carefully ; for this change is the moft 
Critical of the whole year; truft not therefore the Nighrstoo confidently, untefs the weather be thorowly 
ferled: Now is alfo your Seafon to raife Stocks to bud Oranges and Lemmons on, by fowing the Seedg; and 
fome of the hardieft Ever-greens may be cranfplanced, efpecially, if the weather be moi and temperate. 
Laftly, Bring in materials for the Birds in che Aviary to build théir Nefts withal, 


F lowers in Printe; and yet lafting. 


\ Nemonies, Spring Cyclamen, Winter Aconite, Crocus, Bellis, white and black HeMebsr, fangle and double 

Hepatica, Leucoion, Chama-iris of all colours, Dens Caninws, Violets, Fritillavia, Chelidontum fmall with 

double Flowers, Hermodaftyls, Tuberous Iris, Hyacinth Zeboin, Brumal, Oriental, Gc. Junguils, great Chalic’d, 

Durch Mezereon, Perfian Iris, Auricula’s, Naycifjus with large tufts, common, double and fingle. Primrofes, 

Pracoce Tulips, Spanifh Trumpets or Funqutiles, Violets. yellow Dutch Violets, Ornithogalam max: alb: Crown 

Imperial, Grape Flowers, Almonds and Peach blofferms, Rubwsodoratus, Arbor Fude, &e, attic. 
Mal | 
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To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. | 


Ow {weet Majoran, Hyfop, Bafil, Thyme, Winter-Savoury, Scurvey- 
grajs, andall fine and tender Seeds that require the Hot-bed. ~ 

Sow alfo Lettuce, Purflan, Caully-flower, Radifh, Oc. 

Plant Artzchock flips, Ove. 

Set French-beans, Gc. and fow Turneps to have them early. . 

You may yet flip Lavander, Thyme, Peneroyal, Sage, Rofe-mary, rc. 

Towards the middle of this Adoneth begin to plant forth your Afelozs, 
and Cucumbers , and foto the later end 5 your Ridges well prepar'd. 

Gather up Worms, and Szazls, after evening fhowers; continue this alfo 
after’allSummer-rains. | 

Open now your Bee-bives, for now they hatch; look carefully to them, 


and prepare your Hives, Os, | 


_ Frits in Prime, or yet lafting. 
Apples. 


pre Denxans, Weft-berry-apple, Rufféting, Gilly-flowers, flat Rei- 


nck, CNC. 


Pears. 
Later Bon-creitien, Oak-pear, Gc. double Blofow, Gc. 
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To be done 
Inthe Parterre, and F lower-Garden. 


Ow divers Annuals to have Flowers all Summer, asdouble Asarigolds, Digitalis, Dele 
phinium, Cyanus of allforts, Candy-tufts, Garden Pan{y, Mufcipula, Scabisus, Scorpoi- 
des, Medica, Holy-bocks ; Columbines, which renew every five or fix years, elfe they will 
degenerate, &c. | 
_ Continue zew,and frefhHot-beds to entertain fuch exotic Plants as arrive notito their perfe- 
Etion without them, till the Air and common earth be qualified with fufficient warmth to pre- 
ferve them abroad : A Catalogue of thefe you have in the former Moneth, | 

Tranfplant fuch Fibrous-roots as. you had not finifh’d in Aarch; asViolets, Hepatica, 
Primrofes, Hellebor, Matricaria, &c, Place Auricula Seedlings in the fhade. 

Sow Pinks, Carnations, which you may continue to trimup, and cleanfe from dead and 
rotten leaves, vi%. your old roots: Sow Sweet-VWilliams, &c. to flower next year : this af- 
ter rain. 

Set Lupines, &c. 

Sow Lucoium in Fall-Moon, (prinkle it this, frequently remove them, and replant in 
moift weather the following Spring. 

Sow alfo yet Pine-kernels, Fir-feeds, Phillyrea, Alaternus, and moft perennial Greens, 
Vide Sept. 

Now cake out your Indian Tuberofes, parting th: Off-fets (but with care, left you break 
their fangs) then pot them in * natural (not fore’d) Earths; a layer of rich mould beneath, 
and about this, natural earth to nouriththe fibres, but not fo as totouch the Bulbs: then 
plunge your pots in a Hot-bed temperately warm, and give them no water till they] /pring, 
and then fet them under a South-wall: In dry weather water them freely, and expect an 
incomparable flower in Auguft. Thuslikewile treat the Narciffus of Japan, or Garnfey-Lilly, 
for a later flower ; although that nice cariofity, {ec only in 2 warmcorner, expos’d tothe 
South, without any removal at all for many years, has fometimes profpered better: the 
prottiberant fangs of the Yuca are to be treated like the Tuberofes, Make much of this pré- 
cious Direction. * Vide May. 

Set out and expofe Flos Cardinalis: Slip, and fet Marums: Water Ancmonies, Ranun- 
calus’s, and Plants in Pots and Ca/es once in two three days, if drowth require it. But 
carefully protect from vic lent forms of Rain, Hail, and to the too parch'ng darts of the Suz, 
your Pennach'd Tulips, Ranunculus, Ancmonies, Auricula’s, covering them with Matraffes 
fupported on cradles of boops, which have now in readinefs, Now is the Seafon for you to 
bring the choice and terider fhrubs, Gc, out of the Confervatory; fuch as you dorft not ad- 
venture forth in March : let it bein a fair day ; only your Orange-trees may remain in the 
boufe till May, to prevent all danger, You may now graff thefe tender fhrubs, &c. by Ap- 
proach, viz. Oranges, Lemmons, Pomegranads, Ja{mins, Oc, ; 

Now, towards the end of April, you may Tranfplant, and Remove your tender jhrubs, &c. 
as Spanifh Fafmins, Myrtles, Oleanders, young Oranges, Cyclamen, Pomegranads,@&c. But 
firft let them bevinto fpromt', placirg them a fortnight in the foade: but about London it 
may be better to defer this work till mid-Augu(t: Vide alfo May , from whence take D’- 
reftions how to refrefh and trimthem : Prune now your Spanijh Ja{mine within an inch or 
two of the flock: but firft fee ic begin to hoot. Mow Carpet-walks, and ply Weeding , 
Ce. . ' ' 

Towards the end (if the cold winds are paft ) and efpecially after fhowers, clip Phillyrea, 
Alaternus, Cypreft, Boxy Myrtyls, Barba Jovis, and other tonfile fhrubs, ec. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet lafting. 

Nerionies, Ranunculus’s, Auricula Uifi, Chama.iris, Crown Imperial, Caprifolinm, Cy= 
clasnen, Beil-flawer, Dens Caninws, Fritillaria, Gemtianella, Hypericum frutex, double 
Hep.tic’s, Facynth ttarry, double Daifes,  Florencee Iris, tufted Narci{fs, white, double and 
common, Englifh double: Primrofe, Cow(lips, Pul{atilla, Ladics.fmock , Tulips medias, Ra 
nunculus’s of Tripoly, white Violets, A1usk-Grapeeflower, Geranium, Radix Cava, Caliba pa- 
fuftris, Parietaria Lutea, Leucoium,'Perfian Lillies, Paonies, double Fonquils, Mufcar'are- 
versd, Cochlearia, Perfian Ta{mine, Acanthus, Lilac, Rofemary, Cherries, Wall-pears, Almonds , 

Abricots , Peaches, White-thorn, Arbor Judé bloffoming, Oc. 
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“ 
rifes-04"=25™ Hath Days \ 
Sun} : MAY ; ] {loge 5-09" 
fets-07 -=35 XXXL 
To be done 


Inthe Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Ow Sweet Majoran, Baftl, Thyme,hot and Aromatic Herbs and Plasts which 
.J are the moft tender. 

S »w Purflan,to have young : Lettuce,large-fided Cabbage,painted Keans.cc. 

Look carefully to your Adelloxs ; and towards the end of this Moneth for- 
bear to cover them any longer onthe Ridges either with Straw , or Ma- 
traffes, ce 

Ply the Laboratory, and diftill Plants for Waters, Spirits, ve. 

Continue Weeding before they runto Seeds. 

Now fet your Bees at full Liberty, look out often, and expe Swarms,cc. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 


Apples, 
Fpins, Dewxens or Folw-apples, Weit-berry-apples, Rufeting, Gilly-flower- 
a apples, the AMaligar, &c. Codling. 
Pears. 


Great Kairville, Winter-Bon-Cretienne, Black-pear of Worcefter Surrcin, 
Double-Bloffom-pear, Ce. 


Cherries, cc, 
The aday-Cherry, Strawberries, Oc. 
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rifes-04.25 ¢ Hath Days 2 
Sun MAY 2 _ _ plong-15*-09" 
fets-07 = 3 ; xxx, 9 


To be done 
Inthe Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


N°®& bring your Oranges, &c. boldly out of the Confervatory 5 *vis your orly Seafox to 
y Tranplant and Remove them: let the €afes be filld with natwral.ewrth (fuch as is ta- 
Ken the firft half fpit,from juft under the Turf of the beft Pafture ground, ina piace that has 
been well fotber'd om) mixing it with one part of rotten Cow-dung, or very mellow Soit 
(creen’d, and prepar'd fome time before ; if this be too fff, fife a little Lime difcreetly 
With it, with the rotten fticks of Willows: Then cutting the too thick, and extravagant 
Roots a little, efpecially at bottom, fet your Plan: but not too deep; rather let fome of - 
the Roots appear: Laftly, fertle it with temperately enrich’d water (fuch asis impregnated 

with Neat and Sheeps-dung efpecially, fet, and ftirr’d in the Sun fome few days before ; 
but becareful, not to drench them too much at fir(t ; but giving it by degrees day after day, 
without touching wich ie the Stem :) having before put fome rubbih of Lime-ftones, pebbles, 
Shells, Faggot-fpray, or the like at the bottom of the Cafes, to make the meiffure paflage, 
and keep the earth loofe for fear of rotting the fibres: See Novemb, Then fet them in the 
Shade for a fort-night, and afterwards expofe them to the Sun. ° i a 

Give now alfo all your bous’d plants ((uch a8 you do not think requifite to take 
out ) frefh Earth at the furface, in place of fome of the old Earth ( a hande 
depth or fo ) and loofning the reft with a fork, without -wounding the “Roots : 
lec this be of excellent rich * foil, fuch.as is throughly confumed, and will fist, Vide July. 
that it may ~afh in the verte, and comfort the Plant: Brujh, and clean/e them — 
likewife from the dufé contra&ted during their Enclofare. Thefe two laf direéfions have till 
now been kept as confiderable Secrets among? our Gard’ners: vide Auguft and September, 

Shade your Carnations, and Gilly-flowers after mid-dzy about this Seafon: Plantalfo 
your Stock-gilly-flowers in beds, full Moon, 

Continue watering Rananculus’s: Tranfplane forth your Amaranthus, where you 
would have them ftand: Sow Antirrbinum ; or you may fetit. * 
Gather what Azemony-feed you findripe, and that is worth faving, preferving it very 
dry. Pe 
Gut likewife the Stalks of fuch Balbous.flowers as you find dry... um at 
Towards the end take up thofe Tulips which are dridin the alk; covering what you find 
tolic bare from the Sun and foowers, ' : 


Flowers tn Prime, ox yet lafting. 


Ate fet Anemonies and Ranunculus omn. gen. Anapodophylon, Blattaria, Chamé.iris, 

Augufti- fol, Cyanus, Cytifws Maranthe, Cyclamen, Heleborine, Columbines, Caliha pa- 
luftris, double Cotyledon, Digitatis, Fraxinella, Gladiolus, Geranium, Horminum Creticunr, 
yellow Hemerocallis, ftrip’d Facynth, early Bulbous Iris, Afphodel, yellow Lillies, Lychnis, 
Facea, Bellis, double, whice andred, AMillefolinm luteum, Phalangium, Orchis, Lilium 
Convallinm, Span, Pinkes, Deptford Pimkes, Rofacommon, Cinnamon, Guelder & {entifol. 
&c. Oleajter, Chery-bay, Trachelium, Cowflips, Hefperis, Antirrbinum, Syringa’s, Sedum, 
Tulips Serotin, &c, Valerian, Veronica double and fingle, Musk Violets, Ladies Slipper, 
Stock-gilly-flowers, Spanifh Nut, Star-flower, Chalcedons, ordinary Crow-foot, red AdZart2. 
gon, Bee-flowers, Campanula’s white and blew, Perfian Lilly, Hony-fuckles, Bugloff, Homers 
“Moly, and the white of Diofcorides, Panfys, Prunella, purple Thalicirum, Sifymbrium dou- 
ble and fimple, Lewcotum bulbofum ferotinum, Peonies, Sambucus, Rofemary, Stechas, Seas 
Narciffus, Barbs Fovis, Laurus, Satyrion, Oxyacanthus, Tamari{cws, Apple=bloffams, &t. 


Ce 
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S 
rifes-03»-5 1 Hath Days + 
sun} f J UNE ; Plone 16-19 
{cts.- 08-09" XXX,. 
To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


ey Lettuce, Chervil, Radifh, Gc. tohave young, and tender Salleting. 
About the df? of June you may Inoculate Peaches, Abricots, Cherries, 
Plums, Apples, Pears, &c. \ 

You may now alfo (or in May before) cleanfe Vines of exuberant branches 
and texdrels, cropping (not cutting) and {topping the fecond joist immedi- 
ately before the Fruit, and fome of the under branches which.bear no fruits 
efpecially in young Vineyards when they firft begin to bear, 4nd thence for- 
wards; binding upthe reft to props. \ 

Gather Herbs inthe Full to keep drys they keep and retain their virtue 
and fweet fmell, better dry'd in thefhade than Sum, whatever fome pretend. 

Now is your Seafon to diftill Aromatick Plants, &c. \ 

Water lately planted arees, and put moift, and half rotten Feark, cc. about 
the foot of their Stems, having firft clear'dthem of weeds, and a little ftirred 
the earth. | | 

Look toyour Bees for Swarms, and €ais; and begin to deferoy Infeds 
with Hoofs, Canes, and tempting baits, Gc, Gather Snails after Rain,re. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 


Apples: 
Uniting (firlt ripe) Pepins, Phessyi; Robillard, Red Fennouil , &c. 
J French. 
Pears. 
The Mandlin (firft ripe) Madera, Green-Royal, St. Laurence-pear, Kc. 
Cherries, ¢c. 
Black. 
Duke, Flanders, Heart Red. 

| White. 
Luke-ward , early Flanders, the Comuon-Cherry , Spanifo-black , Naples 
Cherries, ce. 

Rasberries, Corinths, Straw-berries, Melons, Gre. 
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fets-08 »-09 
To be done 
In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


‘“ | ‘Ranfplant Autumnal Cyclamens now if you would change their place; 
otherwife let themftand. Take up Iris Chalcedon, | ‘J 

Gather the ripe Seeds of Flowers worth the faving, as cf choicett Oriental 
Jacynth, Narciffus (the two lefler, pale {purious Daffodils of a whitith green, 
often produce varieties) Auricula’s, Ranunculus’ s,8&c. and preferve them dry: 
Shade your Carnations from the afternoon Sun. 

You may now begin to lay your Gilly-flowers, , "- 

Take up your rarelt Anemonies, and Ranunctlus’s after rain Cif it come fea- 
fonable) the /falk wither’d, and dry the roots well« This, about the e#d of 
the Afoneth: Io mid-June inoculate Jafmine, Rofes,andfome other rare fhrubs. 
Sow now alfofome Anemony feeds. Take up your Tulip-bulbs, burying fauch 
immediately as you find naked upon your beds 5 or elfe plant them in fome 
cooler placesand refrefh over-parch'd beds with water. Watery our Pots of Nar- 
ciffus of Fapan( that rare Flower)&c.Stop fome of your Scabious from running 
to feed the firft year,by now removing thet,and next year they will produce 
excellentflowers. Alfo may you now take upall fuch Plagts and Flower-roots 
as endure not well out of the ground, and replant them again immediately 5 
fuch asthe early Cyclamen, Jacguth- Oriental, and other bulbous Jacynths, Iris, 
Fritillaria, Crown- Iuperial, Martagon, Mujcaris, Dens Cauninus, vc. The flips 
of Adyrtil fet in fome cool and moif? place do now frequently take rect: Alfo 
Cytifas lunatas will be multiplied by fiipsina moift place, fuch as arean band- 
ful long of that Spring, but neither by Seeds or Layers. Look now to your 
Aviary ; for now the Birds grow fick of their Feathers; thereforeaflitt thent 
with Exzulfions of the cooler feeds bruis’d in their water, as Melons, Cucumbers, 
ec. Alfo give them Succory, Beets, Gronndfell, Chick. weed, frefh: Gravel, and 
Earth, &c. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet lsfting. 


Maranthys, Antirrhinun, Ajphodel,Campanula, Convoluulus, Cyclanzen,Cles 
A matis Pannonica, Cyanus, Blattaria, Digitalis, Gladiolus, Hedyfarum,Ge- 
taninm, Horminuwe Creticum, Hreracinm, Hefperts, bulbous Irisy and divers 
others, Lychnis var. geniiune, Martagon white and red, Millefolinm white and 
yellow, Nafturtinm Indicum, Nigella, Aster Atticus, Hellebor Alb. Gentiana,Traa 
chelinm, Ficus Indica, Fraxinella, fhrub Night fade, Fajmines, Honey-fuchles, 
Genifla HiJp. Carnations, Pinks, Artaerits, Ornithogalum, Panfy, Phalangium 
Virgintanum, Larks- heel early, Philofella,Rofes, Thlafpi Creticum,&c, Veronica, 
Viola pentaphyl.Canzpions ot Sultans, Adountain Lillies white, red: double Pop- 
pies, Paluea-Chrifti, Stock: gillyflowers, Corn- flag, Holly-boc, Maufcaria, Serpilluns 
Citratum, Phalangium Allobrogicum, Oranges, Rofemary, Lentifcus, Pomegrd- 
wade, the Lime-tree, Gc. 


Cea 
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rifes-o4'-00" 5 | ¢ Hath Days >. Pia 
Sin’ , J ULY b q long-15° 59" 
{ets-- 08"-00" : XXXi. 
To be done 


tn the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 
| Coe Lettuce, Radifh, Orc. to have tender falletting. 


Sow later Peafe to be ripe fix weeks after Michaelmas. rT 

Water young planted Trees, and Layers, Ce. and reprune now Abricots, 
and Peaches, faving as many of the young likelieft fhoots as are well placed 5 
for the now Bearers commonly perith, the mew ones fucceeding : Cut clofe 
and eves, purging your Wall-frvit of fuperfluous leaves which hinder from 
the Sax; but do it dilcreetly. | 

Youmay now alfobeginto Imoculate, = 5 

Let fuch Olftory-herbs run to feed as you would fave. : 

Towards the later end, vifit your Vineyards again, &c. and top the exu- 
berant fhoots at the fecond joynt above the fruit Cif not finith’'d before); but 
not fo a5 to expofe it to the S##, without fome umbrage. 

Remove long-fided Cabages planted in Afay, to head in Attumne 5 ‘tis the 
beft Cabage in the World. | eh 

Now begin to ftreighten the entrance of your Bees alittle; and help them 
to kil/ their Drones if you obferve too many 3 fetting the new-invented C#- 
curbit-Glafes of Beer mingled with Honey, to entice the Wafps, Flies, arc. 
which walte your ffore: Alfo hang Bottles of the fame Afixture neer your 
Red- Roman-Neéfarines, and other tempting frasts, for theic deftru@tion; elfe 
they many times invade your beft Frait. —s | 

Look now alfo diligently under the leaves of Adgral-Trees for the Snails 
they ftick commonly fomewhat above the fruit: pull not off what is béttes 5 
for then they will certainly begin afrefh. 


Fruits in Prime, ot yet lafting. 


Apples. 
owe Pepins, Winter Ruffersing, Andrew-apples, Cinzamon-apple, red 
and white Juneting, the Afargaret-apple, &c. 
| Pears. 
The Primat, Rufvet pears, Sumnter-pears, green Chefil-pears, Peat-pear, &c. 
Cherries. 
Carnations, Morella,Great- bearer, Morocca-Cherry the Egriot Bigerreaux,&c. 
Peaches. 
Nut meg, Iabella, Perfian, Newington, Violet-mufcat, Rambonilet. 
Plums, @c. 

Primordial, Myrobalan, the red, blew, and amber Violet, Damafc. Denny Da- 
mac. Pear-plum, Daneafc. Violet, or Chefon-plum, Abricot plum,Cinnamon-plum, 
the Kings-plum,Spanifh, Morocco plum, Lady Eliz. plum,Tawny, Damafcene,&c. 

Rasberties, Goofesberrics, Corinths, Strawberries, Melons, Kc. 
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rifes-o4'-c0” _ qHathDaysy ssi, 
Bun} ; J so ; flongeas"s9-* 
fets-08 --00 xxxl 
To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


Lip Stocks, and other lignows Plants and Flowers : From henceforth to Mich celwas you 
«J may alfo lay Gillyflowers, and Carnations for Increafe, leaving not above to, or chree 
findles tor flowers, and nipping off fuperfluous buds, with {rpports, cradles, canes, or hoofs, 
co eftablith them againtt winds,and deftroy Eerie, =, « ae 

The Layers will Cina month or fix weeks ) ftrike root, being planted in a tight loamy earth, 
mix’d with excellent rotten foil and fifted : plant fix, or eight ih a pot to fave room in Winter : 
keep them well from too much Rains ; yet water them indrouth, fparing the leaves: If ic 
Prove too wet, lay your pots fide-long , but fhade thofe, which blow from the afterncon Sw, 
asin the former Muntb, "a , 

Yet alfo you may lay Myrtils, Laurels, and other curious Greens, nh am 

Water young planted Shrubs and Layers, Gc. as Orange-Trees, Myrtles, Granads, Amo-~ 
mum efpecially, which jorab you can hardly refre/h too often, and he requires abundant com- 
poft ; as do likewife both the Myrtle, and Granad-Trees ; therefore whenever you trim their 
Roots, or change their Earth, apply the richelt foil (fo it be {weet, and well confum’d) you 
can tothem, &c. Clip Box, &c. in Parterres, Krots, and Compartiments, if need be, and 
thar ic grow out of order s do it after Kain. | _* ™ Z 

et by Approach, Inarch, or Inoculate Jafmines, Oranges, and other your choiceft 
Shrubs, ; 

Take up your early astmnal Cyclanten, Talips, and Balbs Cif you will Remove them, 
&c, ) before mentior °d , Tranfplanting thems immediately, or a Month after if you pleafe, and 
then cutting off, and trimming the fibres, (pread ther to Air in foie dry place, 

~ Gather Tulip. fecd, if you pleafe> but let ie lie in the pods, 

Gather now alfo your early Cyclamen-feed, and fow it prefently in Pots, = 

Remove feedling Crocus’s fow'd in September conftantly at this Seafon, placirig them at wi- 
der intervals, till they begin to bear. . | 
_ Likewife you may take sp forhe Anemonies, Ranunculus’s, Crocks, Crown Imperial, Perfian 
Iris, Fritillaria, and Col bicums , but plant the three laft as (oon as you have taken them up, 


as you did the Cyclamens ; or you may ftay till Angaft or September ere you take them up, 
and replant Colchicums. 


Remave now Dens Caninas, Oc, ' ; 7 | 
+ Take uP your Gladiolus iow yearly, the blades being dry, or élfe their Of-fets will poifon 
the ground. ; 

Latter end of Fuly, fieft your Beds for Off-[ets of Tulips, and all Bulbors Roots; alfo for 
Anemonies, Rananculus's Oc. which will prepare ic for reeplanting with fuch th'ngs ax you 
have ready in Pot to plunge, or fet in the zaked earth till the next feafor ; as Amaranths; 
Canna Ind, Mirabile Peruv, Capficam Ind, Nafturtiem Ind, &c, that they may not lie empty, 
ind.disfarnith’d; . | 

You may fow fome Anemonies, Keeping them temperately moift. — 

_ Continue to cus of che withered ftalks of your lower flumers, Oc, and all others, covering 
with earth the bared roots, @c, , . - | 

Now (in the drycf# Seafon } with Brine, Pot-afhes, and Water, or a decottion of Tobacco re- 
fife, water your Gravel-walks, Oc, to deftroy both #orms and Weeds, of which i will cure 
them for fome years, 

Flowers in Prime, or yet lafting. 

 Maranthus, Afpbodel, Antirrbinem, Campanula, Clematis, Cyanws, Convolual, Sultana. 
f£ Veronica purpleand odoriferous ; Digitalis, Erynginm Planum, Ind. Phafeolis, Gerao 
num trifte, and Creticum, Gladiolus, Gentiana, Hefperis, Nigella, Hedy(arnm, Fraxinella, 
Lyachnis Chalcedon, Face ‘5 whice and double, Nafturt. Ind, Millefolium, Musk-rofe, Flos 
Africanus, Thlafpi Creticum, Veronica map. & parva, Vi alubilis, Balfam-apple, Holy-boc, Curn- 
fier, Alkckengi, Lupines, Scorptonayraff, Caryopbyllata omn, gen, Stock,gilly flower, Scabiofs, 
Mirab, Piru: Spartum Hifpan, Adonthly-role, Jafmine, Indian Tuberous facynth, Limonium, 
Linaris Cretica, Panfies, Prunella, Delphininm, Phalangium, Periploca Virgin, Flos Paffionis, 
Flos Cardinalis, Yucca, Oranges, Amomum Plinii, Oleanders red and white, Agntis Caltut, 
Arbuths; Olive, Liguftrum, Tilia, &c, | 
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| To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Noculate now early, if before you began not, and gather your bed of thac year: Let this 

work be done before you remove the Stocks. 

Prune off yet alfo fuperfluous branches, and foots of this fecond fpring , but be careful not 
to expofe the fruit, without leaves fufficient to skreen it from the San , farnifhing, and naile 
ing up what you will fpare to cover the defects of your Walls, Continue yet to Cleanfe your 
Vines from exuberant branches that too much hinder the Sun, 

Pull up the Suckers. 

Clip Rofes now done bearing. 

Sow Raddifh, efpecially the Black, to prevent running up to feed, pale tender-Cabbages, 
Caullyflowers for Winter- Plants, Corn-fallet, Marygolds, Letiuee, Carrots, Par{neps, Inineps, 
Spinage, Onions ; alfo curl’d Endive, Angelica, Scurvy-grafs, &c. 

Likewife now pull up ripe Oxions and Garlic, &c. 

Towards the end fow Parflan, Chard- beet, Chervile, &e. 

Tranfplant fuch Lettuce as you will have abide all Winter. 

Gather your Olitorye/eeds, and clip, and eut all {uch Herbs and Plants within one handful 
of the ground beforethe full. Laftly, 

Unbind, and releafe the Buds you inoculated if taken, ec. likewife ftop, and prune them, 

Now vindemiate, and take your Bees towards the expiration of this Month , unlefs you fee 
caufe (by reafon of the Weather and Seafon) to defer it till mid-September ; But if your Stocks 
be very light and weak, begin the earlier. 

Make your Summer Perry, and Ciders 


Fruits in Prime, and yet lafting. 


— J Apples, 
0 bbe Ladies Longing, the Kirkbam Apple, Fobn Apple ; the Seaming Apple, Cufhion Ap- 
ple, Spicing, May-flower, Sheeps {nont. 
Pears. 
Windfor, Sovereign, Orange, Bergamot, Slipper Pear, Red Catherine, King Catherine, Denny 
Pear, Prufia Pear, Summer Poppering, Sugar Pear, Lording Pear, @c. 
Peaches. 
Roman Peach, Man Peach, Quince Peach, Ramboutllet, Musk, Peach, Grand Carnation, Pore 
éugal Peach, Crown Peach, Bouracaux Peach, Lavar Peach, the Peach Des pot, Savoy Mataco- 
ton, Which lafts till AZichaclmas. 


Ne&arines. 
The Maroy NeCtarine, Tawny, Red-Roman , little Green NeGtarine, Clufter NeGarine; 
Yellow Ne&arine, 
. Plums, 
Imperial, Blew, White Dates, Yellow Pear-plum, Black Pear-plam, White Nutmeg, late 
Pear-plum, Great Anthony, Turkey Plum, the Fane Plum. 
Ocher Fruit. 
Chufter-grape, Mdufeadine, Corinths, Cornelians, Mulbervies, Figs, Filberts, Melons, &e, 
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To be done 
Inthe Parterre, and Flower-Garden: 


a] Ow (and not till now, if you expect fuccef?) is the jutt Seafon for the budding of the 
N Orange Tree: Jnoculate therefore at the conamencement of this Month, 
Now likewife takeup your bulbous Iris’s ; or you may fow their feeds, as allo thofe of 
| Larks-beel, (andy-tufts, Columbines, Iron-coloui'd F oxegloves, Holly-bocks, and fuch Plants as 
endure Winter, and the approaching Seafons. 

Plant fome Axemony roots to have Flowers all Winter, if the roots efcape ; and take up your 
feedlings of laft year, which now tranfplant for bearing : alfo plant Deny Caninus, Autumnal 
Crocus,and Colchicums : Note, that Englih Saffron may be {uffered to ftand for increafe to 
the third or fourth year without removing. 

You may now fo w Narciffis, and Oriental Facynths, and réeplant fach as will not do well 
out of the Earth, ag Fritilaria, Hyacinths, Martagon, Dens Caninus, Lillies, 

Gilly-flowers may yet be flippd, | 

Continue your taking up of Bulbs, dry them, and lay them up; Lillies, ec. of which 
before: P 
~ Gather from day to day your Alaternus (eed ai it grows black and ripe, and fpread it ¢o 
fecat, and dry before eo putitup , therefore move it fometimes with a broom, that the seeds 
clog not together, unlefs you will {eparate it from the Mucilage, for then you mutt a little 
bruife it wee; wath and dry them ina cloth. 

Water well your Balfamine fam, . | : 

Mof other Seeds may now likewife be gathered from fhrubs, which you find ripe: 

About mid-Auguft, tranfplant Auricula’s, dividing old, and lufty roots ; alfo prick out 
your Seedlings: They beft like a loamy fand, or light moift Earth ; yet rich, and fhaded : 
Yon may likewifcfow Auricala, 

Now, towards the latter end, you may fow Anemony feeds, Renznculuss, &c, lightly co- 
ver’d with fit mould in Cafes, thaded and frequently refrefh'd: Alfo Cyclamen, Facynths, Iris, 
Hepatica, Primrofes, Fritillaria, Afartagon, F raxinella, Tulips, Oc. but with patierce, for 
fome of them; b:caufe they fower not till three, four, five, fix, and feven yearsafter, ef- 
pecially the Tulips 5 therefore difturb not their beds, and let theni be uhder fome warm 
place, fhaded yet, till the beats are paft, leftthe feeds dry ; only the Hepstica’s, and Prin 
rofes may be fow'd in fome lefs expos’d Beds, | 

Now, about Bartholomew-tide, is the only fecure-feafon for removing, and laying your pe- 
rennial Greens ; Oranges, Lemmons, Myrtils, Phillyreas, Oleanders, Fafmines, Arbutus, and 
other rare Shrubs, as Pomegratiads, Monthly Rofes, and whatever is moft obnoxious to frofs 5 
taking the fhoots, and branches of the pat Spring, and pegging them down in very rich earth 
and foil perfe&tly confum’d, watering them upon all occafions during the Summer ; and by 
this time twelve month they will be ready to remove, Tranfplanted in fit earth, fet in the 
Shade, and kept moderately moift, not over wet, left the young fibres rot ; after three weeks fer 
them in fome more airy place, but not in the S un, till fifteen days more 5 Vide our Obfervse 
tions in April, and A4ay, for the reft of thefe choice Dircélions, 


Flowers in Prime, or yet lefting. 

7. ee Anagallis Luftanica, After Atticus, Blattaria, Spanifh Bells, Belvedere, C.nae 

tions, Campanula, ( lematis, (yclamen V. ernum, Datura Turcica, Eltochryfon, Erynginns 
planum & Amethyftinum, Geraninm Cresicum, and Trifte, Yellow Stocks, Hieracion minus Alpes 
firey Tuberofe Hyacinth, Limonium, Linaria Cretica, Lychnis , Mirabile Peruvian, Yellow 
Millefol, Nafture. Ind. Yellow mountain Hearts.eafe, Maracoc, Africanus flos, Convolvalus’s, 
Scabious, Apphodils, Delphinium, Lupines, Colchicum, Leucoion, Autumnal Hyacinth, Holly.hoc., 
Star-wort, Heliotrop, French Miryegold, Daifies, Geranium note olens, Common Panfies, 
Larks-heels of all colours, Nigella, Helleborus, Balfamin: fom: Lobells Catch-fly, Thlafpi Creti 
cum, Rofemary, Murk-Rofe, Monthly Rofe, Oleanders, Spanifh Fafmine, Yellow Indian Jaf- 
mine, Myrtyls, Oranges, Pomegranads double, and fingle flowers, Shrub Spires, Agnus Cas 
fim, the Virginian Martagon, Malva agborefcens, &e. 
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rifes-05"-41"™ Hath Days 
Sunt ; SEPTEMBER ; flong-rae- 37 
fetse- 06"-19" XXX, 
| To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Gardeu. 


Ather now (if ripe) your Winter Fruits; as Apples, Pears, Plums, Gre. 
G toprevent their fal/izg by the great Wieds: Alfogather your Wind- 
falls from day to day: do this work in dry weather. 

Releafe Inoculated Buds, or fooner, if they pinch. 

Sow Lettuce, Radifh, Spinage, Parfneps, Skirrets, &c. Caully-flowers, Cabba- 
ges, Onions, &c. Scurvy-grafs, Annifeeds, &c. : 

Now may you 7ranjplant moft forts of E/culent, or Phyfical Plants, ec. 

Alfo Artichocks, and Afparagus-roots. 

Sow alfo Winter-Herbs and Roots, and plant Straw-berries out of the Woods, 

Towards the evd,Earth up your Winter-plazts,and Sallad herbs; and pliant 
forth your Caully-flowers, and Gabbages which were fown in Augujt. 

No longer now defer the taking of your Bees, ftreightning the entrances of 
fuch Hives asyouleaveto a {mall paffage, and continue ftill your boftility 
again{t Wafps, and other robbing Infects. 

Cider-making continues. : 


Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 


Apples. 
He Bel/e-bonne, the William, Summer Pearmain, Lording apple, Pear- 
apple, Quince-apple, Red-greening ribb'd, Bloody-Pepin, Harvey, Violet 
apple, &c. 
Pears. 

Hamdens Bergamot (firlt ripe) Summer Bon Chreftier, Norwich, Black Wor- 
cefler, (baking) Green-field, Orange, Bergamot, the Queen hedg-pear, Lewes- 
pear (to dry excellent) Frith-pear, Arundel-pear, (alto to bake) Brun{wick- 
pear, Winter Poppering, Bings-pear, Bifhops-pear, (baking) Diego, Emperours- 
pear, Blufter-pear, Melfire Jean, Rowling-pear, Balfam-pear, Bexy d’ Hery, &c. 

Peaches, ec. fem 

Malacoton, and {ome others, if the year prove backwards, Alvonds, &c 


Quinces. 
Little Blew-grape, Mufcadine-grape, Frowtiniac, Parfley, great Blew-grape, 


the Verjuice-grape excellent for fauce, &c. 
Berberries, &c. 
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fets-06 -~15™ XXX. 
To be done 


In the Parterre, and F lower-Garden. 
Px Come of all the forts of Anemonies in good, rich natural earth, efpecially the Latifol. 
after the firft Rains, if you will have flowers very forwards; but it is furer to atcend 
til] Odober, or the Month after, left the over moiffire of the Autumaal feafons, give you caule 
to repent. . 
Now is the moft proper feafon to fow 4uricula feeds, fering the Cafes in the Sun ull 
April : See April. 
Begin now alfo to plant fome Tulips, unlefs you will ftay till the later end of Ociober, to 
prevent all hazard of rotting the Bulbs. Plant Daffodils, and Colchicum, 

All Fibrous Plants,fuch asHepatica,Hellebor ,C ammomile,ec. Alfo the Capillaries ; Matricari2; 
Violets, Primrofes, @c. may now be tranfplanted ; as likewife Iris-C balcedon, Cyclamen, %c. 

Now you may alfo continue to fow Alaternws, Phillyrea, ( or you may torbear till the 
Spring) Iris, Crown Imperial, Martagon, Tulips, Delpbinium, Nigella, Candy-tufts, Poppy + 
and generally all the 42nuals which are not impair’d by the Froffs. 

Sow Primrofes likewife ; Remove feedling Digitalis, and plant the flips of Lychais at the 
beginning. 

Your Tuberofes will not endure the wet of this Seafoz, therefore fet the Puts into your 
Conferve, and keep them very dry ; It is beftto take them out of the Pots, about the begin- 
ning of this Month, and either to preferve them indry jand, or to wrap them u? in Papers, 
and fo put them in a box near the Chimny. 

Bind now up your Autumnal Flowers,and Plants to flakes, to prevent fudden Guts which 
will elfe proftrate all you have (0 indoftrioufly rais d. 

Now you may take off Gillyflvwer-Jayers with earth and all, and plant them in pots, of 

‘borders fhaded, 

Crocus will be now rais’d of Seeds, 

Prune Pines, and Firrs a little after this Aiquinox, if you omitted it in March, Vide Murch, 

About Michaelmas (fooner, or later, asthe Seafon diretts) the weather fair, and by no 
means foggy, retire your choice Greens, and rarcft Plants ( being dry ) as Oranges, Lemmons, 
Indian, and Span, Fa{mine, Oleanders, Burba- Favis, Amomum Plin, City(us Lanatus, Chamee 
lea tricoccos, Ciftus Ledon Clufii, Dates, Aloes, Sedum’s, Oc. into your (onfervatory; or- 
dering them with freth mouid, as you were taught in Mzy and July, viz. taking away fome 
of the upmoft exbas/ted earth, and flirring up the reft, fill the Cafes with rich, and well confu- 
med foil, to wath in,and nourith the Roots during Winter ; but as yet leaving the doors and 
windows open, and giving them much Air, fo the Winds be not tharp and high, nor weather 
foggy; do thus till the cold being more intente, advertife you to enclofe them altogether : 
Myrtils will endure abroad near a Month longer. 

The cold now advancing, fet fuch Plants as will not endure the Heufe, into the earth; the 
Pots two or three inches lower than the furface of fome bed under a Southern expofure : Then 
cover them with glaffes, having cloath’d them firft with fweer, and dry Moff; bat upon all 
warm, and benigne emiffions of the Sun, ard (weet fhowers, giving them air, by taking off all 
that covers them : Thus you fhall preferve your coft/y, and precious Marum-Syriacurt, Ciltus’s, 
Geraninm notie olens, Flos Cardinalis, Maracocs, {eedling Arbutus’s (a very hardy Plant when 
greater ) choiceft Ranunculws and Anemonies, Acacia Egpyt.@'c. Thus governing them tila 
April, Secerets not till now divulg’d. 

Note, That Cats willeat, and deftroy your ALarum-Syriacnm if they cari come at it , 
therefore guard it with a Furs, or Haly-branch, 

Flowers in Prime, or yet lafting. 

(a Sark. tricolor, and others; Anagallis of Portugal, Antirrbinum, Africar: flo, Amo~ 

mum Plinii, After Atticus, Belvedere, Bellis, Campanula’s, Colchicum, Autumnal Cycla= 
men, Clematis, (brylanthemum anguftifol. Eupatorium of Canada, Sun-flower, Stock-gil, fle, 
Geranium Creticum, and notte olens, Gentianella annual, Hieracion minus Alpeftre, Tuberous 
Indian Facynth, Linaria Cretica, Lychnis Conftant. fingle and double ; Limonium, Indian 
Lilly, Narciff, Pomam Auream, and Amoris, & Spinofium Ind, Marvel of Pern, Adillefolium 
yellow, Moly Afonfpelicn{. Nafturtium Indicum, Perfian autumnal Narciffws, Virginian Phalan- 
gium, Indian Phafeolus, Scarlet Beans, Convoluulus diverf. gen. Candy-tufts, Veronica, purple, 
Volubilis, Afphodil, Crocus, or Englith Saffron, Garnfey Lilly, or Narciffus of Fapan, Poppy of 
all colours, fingle, and double, Malva arborefcens, Indian Pinks, Asthiopic Apples, Capficem 
Ind, Gilly-flowert, Paffioneflower, Dature double and fing. Pirtagal Ranunculus, Spanijh 
Fafmine, yellow Virginian Jajmine, Rhododendron white and red, Oranges, Myrtils, Balauftes 5 
Musk, Rofe, and Afonthly-Rofe, Malva arbore{cens, &c, Dd . 
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‘To be done 
Tn the Orebard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Kench Grounds for Orcharding, and the Kitchen-Garden, to lie for a» 

: Winter mellowing, 

Plant dry Trees (4..) Fruit of all forts, Standai 4d, Mural, or Shrubs which 
lofe their leaf; and that (0 foon as it falls: bur be fure you chu& avy Trees 
for the Wall of above two years Graffing at the moft, found and Gzooth. 

Now is the time for Ablaqueation, and laying bere the Roots of old an- 
thriving, or over hafty- blooming trees, 

Moon now decreafing, gather Winter-frait that remains, weather dry 
take heed of bruifing, lay them up cleaw Jet they saint 5 Cx and prune Ryjés 
yearly, reducing them toa Stazdard not over talj. 

Plant,and Plath Quick-fets. 

Remove Graffs atver the fecond year, unlefs Dwarfs, which you may let 
ftand till the chird. 

Save, and fow all ffony, and hard kernels and Seeds fach as black Cherry, 
Morelos, black Heart, all coud ; Pear-plunz, Feach, Almond -fiones, Ge. Alo 
Nuts, Haws, Afhen, Sycomor, and Maple keys5 Acores, Beeeh-mast, Apple, 
Pear, and Crab Kernels, for Stocks 3 or you nay defer it till the next Month 
towards the latter end, keeping them dry, and free from muttinefs; remem- 
bring to cover the beds with littier, | 

You may yet {ow Genoa Lettuce which will laft all the Winter, Reddifh,.cc. 

Make Winter Cider, and Perry, 

Towards the latter end, plant Abricots, Cherries, Plums, Vines, Winter- 


pears, Orc. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 


Apples. 
Elle-et-Bonne, Willian, Coftard, toon Parfley-apples, Pearv@in, Pear- 
B apple, Honey-meal, Apis, &c. 
Pears. | 
The Caw-pear, (baking) Green-butter-pear, Thorn-pear, Clove-pear, Roufel- 
pear, Lombart-pear, Rujfet-pear, Saffron-pear, and fome ot the fornier Adoneth, 
Violet-pear, Petworth-pear, otherwife call’d the Winter-Windfor, 
Beis, and divers of the September Plums and Grapes, Pines, Arbutus, &c. 


— 
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To be done 
Inthe Parterre, and Flewer-Garden. 


Ow your Hyacinthus Tuberofe not enduring the wef, muft be fet into the 
, boufe, and preferved very dry till April. 

Continue fowing what you did in September if you pleafe : Likewile Cy- 
prefs may be fown, burtake heed of the Froft: vide March. Alfo, 

You may plant fome Anemonies, efpecially the Texuéfolia’s and Ranureu- 
lws's, in freth, fandé(h earth, taken from under the turf, but lay richer would 
at the bottom of the bed, which the fibres may reach, but not touch the main 
roots, which are to be covered with the zatural earth twoinches deep: and 
fo foon as they appear, fecure them with Aéats, or dry Straw, from the winds 
and frofis, giving them aér in all benigne i#tervals, ik poffible oxce a day. 

Piant alfo Ranunculus’s of Tripoly, vernal Croews’s, &c. Remove feedling 
Holy. bocs, or orhers. 

Plant now your choice Tulips, &c. which youfearedto i#terre at the be- 
ginning of September, they will be more fecure, and forward enough ¢ 
but plant them in zateral earth {omewhat impoverifhed with very fine fand 5 
elfe they will foonlofetheir variegations ; {ome-more rich earth may lie at 
the bottom, within reach of the fibres (as above:) Now have a care your 
Carnations catch not too much wet; therefore retire them to covert, where 
they may be kept from the ra##, not the a#r, or lay them on the fides 5 trim- 
ming them with frefh mould. 

All forts of Bulbous roots may now alfo be fafely buried ; likewife Iris’s,&c. 

You may yet fow Alaternus, and Phillyreafeeds: It willnow be good to 
Beat, Roll, and Mow Carpet-walks, and Cammomile 5 for now the ground is 
supple, and it will even all inequalities - Finith your laft Weeding, Gc. 

Sweep, and cleanfe your Walks, andallother places from Autumnal leaves 
fallen, left the Worms draw them into their hoies, and foul your Gardens, Ge. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laffing. 


|) A Maranthus tricolor, &c. After Atticus, Amomum, Antirrbinum, Colchi- 

cum, Saffron, Cyclamen, Clematis, Heliotrops, Stock-gilly-flo, Gera- 
niuna,trifte, Ind. Tuberofe Jacynth, Limonium, Lychnis white and double, Po- 
mum Aworis and Athiop. Marvel of Peru, Millefol. luteum, Autumnal Narciff, 
Panfées, Aleppo Narciff. Spherical Narciff. Nafturt. Perficum, Gilly-flo. Vir- 
gin. Phalangium, Pilofella, Violets, Veronica, Arbutus, Span, Jafmine, anc 
yellow Ind. fajmine,Monethly Rofé, Oranges, Myrtils, Balau(t. 
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To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


(G8 Compoft out of your Melon-ground, or turn, and mingle it with the 
earth, and layitin Ridges ready for the Spring: Allo trench, and fit 
ground for Artichocks, Cc. 

Continue your Setting, and Tran{planting of Trees; lofe ma time, hard 
Frofis come on apace: Yet you may lay bare old roots. 

Plant young Trees, Standards, or Mural, 

Furnifh your Nerfery with Stocks to graff on the following year. r 

Sow,and fet early Beans, and Peafe till Shrove-tide ; and now lay up 
your Cellars for fpending, and for Seed, to be tranfplanted at Sprivg, Carrots, 
Parfueps, Turneps, Cabbages, Canlly-flowers, rc. 

Cut off the tops of Afparagws,and cover it with long-dung,or make Beds to 
plant in Spring, @c. 

Now, in a dry day, gather your laft Orchard-fruits. 

Take up your Potatos for Winter {pending, there will enough remain for 
ftock, though never fo exa@ly gather’d. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet lafting. 


Apples. 
He Belle-bonne, the William, Summer Pearmain, Lording-apple, Pear- 


apple, Cardinal, Winter Cheff-aut, Short-ftart,@c. and fome others 
of the former two laft Atoneths, Gc. 
Pears, 

Meffire Jean, Lord-pear, long Bergamot, Warden (to bake) Burnt-€at, Su- 
84r-pear, Lady-pear, Ise-pear, Dove-pear, Deadmans-pear, Winter Bergawsot., 
Bell-pear, Cc. 

Arbutus, Bullis, Medlars, Services. 
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To be done 
Inthe Parterre, and Flower-G arden. 


Coe Auricula {eeds thus 5 prepare very rich earth, more than half dung, 
upon that freft fome very light fawdy mould, and the earth gotten out of 
old hollow Willow-trees 5 andthen fows {et your Cafés or Pans in the Sua till 
March, or Apral. i 

Cover your peeping Ranunculus’s, Ge. And fee the Advicein AZarch, for 
Ever-green Seedlings ; e{pecially, if long Suows, and bitter winds be feared. 

Now is your beft feafon (the weather oper) to plant your fairett Tulips in 
places of fhelter, and under Ejpaliers; but let not your earth be too rich; 
vide Ofober. Tranfplant ordinary Jafmine, Orc. 

About the middle of this Moneth (or fooner, if weather require) quite e#- 
clofe your tender Plants, and perennial Greens, Shrubs, re. in your Conferva- 
tory, fecluding allentrance of cold, and efpecially fharp wiwds 3 and if the 
Plants become exceeding dry, andthat it do not aQually freeze, refrefh them 
fparingly with qualified water, (i.) mingled with a little Sheeps, or Cow- dung : 
If the feafon prove exceeding piercing (which you may know by the freezing 
of a difh of water, or moiltned Cloth, fet for that purpofe in your Green- 
houfe) kindle fome Charcoals, and whenthey have done fmoaking, put them 
in a hole funk a little into the floor about the middle of it ¢ This is the fafeft 
Stove: Atall othertimes, when the aér is warm’d by the beams of a fine day, 
and that the Suz darts fullupon the boxe, without the leaft wind ftirring, 
fhew them the light; but enclofe them again before the Suz be gone off: 
Note, That you muft never give your Alves, or Sedums one drop of water 
during the whole Wixter: And indeed, you can hardly be too {paring of 
Water to your hous'd plants; the not obferving of this, deftroys more Plaats 
thanallthe rudenefles of the Seafox : To know when they want refrefhing, 
confider the leaves; if they orivel and fold up, give them drink; if pale,and 
whitifb, they have already too much; and the defect is at the roots, which 
are in peril of rotting. If your Aloes grow manifeftly too dry, expofe it a° 
while to the air, when clear, “twill immediately recover them 5 but give 
them not adrop of water how dry foever their pots be. . 

Houle your choicelt Carnations, or rather fet them under a Pent-houfe 
againft a South-wall, fo as a Covering being thrown over them to preferve 
them inextremity of weather, they may yet enjoy the freer air at allother 
times. | 

_ Prepare alfo Adattraffes, Boxes, Cafes, Pots, xc. for shelter to your tender 
Plants and Seedlings newly fown, if the weather prove very bitter. 

Plant Rofes, Althea frutes, Lilac, Syringas, Cytifus, Peonies, Gre. 

Plant alfo Fibrous roots, {pecified in the precedent Moneth. 

Sow alfo ftony-feeds mentioned in O@ober. 

Plant all Foreft-trees for Walks, Avenues, and Groves. 
_ Sweep,and cleanfe your Garden-walks,and all other places, from Autumnal 
leaves, the la{t time. | . 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lafting. 
Nemanies, Meadow Saffron, Antirrhinum, Stock-gilly-flo. Bellis ,Clema- 
| tis, Panfies, {ome Carnations, double Violets, Vetonica, Spanifh and 
Indian Jafmine, Myrtils, Musk Rofe, &e. 
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To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


pre and Nail Wall-freit, (which yet you may defer a Moneth or two 
longer) and Standard-trees. 

You may now plant Vines, Ge. 

Allo Stocks for Graffing, Gc. 

Sow as yet, Powace of Cider-preffings to rail: Narferies 5 and fet all forts of 
Kernels, Stones, rc. , 

Sow for early Beans, and Peafé, but take heed of the Frofts; therefore 
Jureft to defer it till after Chriftmas unlefs the Winter promife very #oderate. 

Allthis Moneth you may continue to Trench Ground, and dung it, to be 
ready for Bordures, or the planting of Fruit-trees, Gc. 

Either late inthis zonth, or in january, prune, and cut off all your Vine- | 
fboots to the very root, {ave one, or two of the ftouteft, to be left with three, 
or four eyes of young wood : This, for the Vineyard. 

Now feed your weak Stocks. 

Turn, and refrefh your Autumnal F ruit, left it taiwt, and openthe Windows 
where it lies, in aclear and Serene day. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet lafting. 


‘ Apples. 
Rie Leather-coat, Winter Reed, Chefs-uut- Apple, Great-belly, 
the Go-no-further, or Cats-head, with fome of the precedent Moneth, 
Pears. 
The Squib-pear, Spindle-pear, Doyoniere, Virgin, Gafcogne-Bergomot, Scar- 
let-pear , Stopple-pear, White, red, and French Wardens (to bake or roft) 
Ge. the Dead-mans pear, excellent, cc, 
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To be done 
In the Parterre, and Flower-C arden. 


ALS in January, continue your hostility againh Ver mine. 
A Prstievenk too much Rain-and Frof?, your choicelt Axemonies, 
Ranunculus’s, Carnations, Ge. 

Be careful now to keep the Doors and Wiudows of your Confervatories 
well watted, and guarded from the piercing Air: for your Oranges, Orc. are 
now put tothe te: Temper the cold with a few Charcoal govern'd as direct- 
edin November, but never accuftom your Plants to it, unlels the #t~off {eve- 
rity of the Seafor requires therefore, if the place be exquifitely clofe, they 
will even then hardly require it, ee. 

Set Bay-berries, &c. dropping ripe. 
Look to your Foustain-pipes, and cover them with freth, and wars Titticr 
out of the Stable, 1 good thickme/s, left the frofts crack thems remember i 
in time, and the Advice will fave you bothtroubleand charge. 


Flowers in Prime, and yet lafting. 


Fee fome, Perfiam, and Common winter Cyclamen, Antierhinum, 
; Black Hellebor, Laurus tinus, fingle Primrofes, Stock-gilly-flo, Iris C lufii, 
Snow flowers or drops, Yucca, Oc. 
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Or by fuch a Kalendar it isthat a Royal Garden or Plawtation may be con- 
F trived, according tomy Lord Verulam’s defign, pro fengulis Anni Menfi- 
bus, for every Moneth of the Year. 

But, becaufe it is in this cold Seafon, that our Gardner is chiefly diligent 
about preferving his more teader, rare, exotic, and coftly Shrubs, Plants, and 
Flowers; Wehave thought fit to add the Catalogue, as it is (much after this 
fort) collected to our hands, by the Learned and Indaftrious Door Sharrock 
(though with fome reformation and improvement) of all fuch, as according to 
their different Natures, do require more, or /efs indulgence: And thefe we 
have diftributed likewife, into the three following Clafes. # 


I. CLASSE. 


Being leaft patient of Cold, and therefore to be firft fet into 
the Confervatory, or other ways defended. 


AL Cacia Zegyptiaca, Aloe American. Amaranthus tricolor, Afpalathus Cret, 

Balfamum, Helichryfon, Chamelea tricoccos, Nafiurtium Indicum, In- 
dian Narciffus, Orxithogalon Arab. Ind. Phafeol. Capiicume Ind. Pomum Athiop. 
Aurenm, Spinofam, Summer Sweet Aajoran, the two Adarums Syriac. &e, 
Daéyls, Pistacio'’s, the great Indian Fig, Lilac flo. alb. Lavendula Multif. 
Cluf. Ciftus Ragufeus flo. alb.Colatea Odorata Cretica,Narciffus Tuberofus, Styrax 
Arbor, Ke. 


Il. CLASSE. 


Enduring the fecond degree of Cold, and accordingly to 
be fecur'd in the Confervatory. 


Moun Plinii, Carob, Chamelea Alpeftris, Ciftus Ledon Cluf. Citron, 

Vernal Cyclamen, Summer Purple Cyclamen, Digitalis Hifpdn. Ge- 
raninm trifte, Hedyfarum Clypeatune, Afpalathus Creticus, Span. ‘fafmine , 
Virgin, Jafmine, Suza Iris, facobea Marina, Alexandrian Laurel, Olean- 
ders, Limonium elegans, Myrtils, Oranges, Lewtifcus, Levantine tufted Nar- 
ciffus, Gil. flo. and choiceft Carnations, PhalanginwsCreticum, Afiatic double 
and fingle Ranunculws's, Narciffus of Japan, Cytifws rubra, Canna Indica, 
Thynews Capit atus, Verbena nodi flo, Cretica,@rc. 


Ill. CLASSE. 


_ Which not perifbing but in exceflive Colds, are therefore to be 


laft {et in; or rather proteéted under Mattraffes, and fleighter Co- 
verings, abroad in the Earth, Cafes, Boxes, or Pots, &c. 


| op maf. fen. Winter Aconite , Adiantum Verum, Bellis Hifpan. 
Calceolus Adarie, Capparis, Cineraria, Cneorun: Matthioli, Cytifus Ma- 
ranthe, rub, Lunatus, Erynginm planum totum Cerulenm, Fritillaria mont. 

Genifta 
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Gemifta Hifpan. flo. alb: Pomegranads, Oriental Jacynth, Bulbous Iris, Late 
vels, Cherry Laurel, Lychnis double white, Matricaria double flo. Olives, 
Pancration, Papaver fpinocif[. Maracoc, Rofemary, Sifynrichinm, Turpentine- 
tree, Teuchrinw mas, Tithymal. Myrtifol. Vetonica doub. flo. fingle Violets, 
Lavender, Serpentaria trifol. @vc. Ornithogalon Arab. white and doub. 
Narciffiss of Con(tantinople, \ate Pine-apples, Moly, Perftan Fafmine, Opuntia, 
or the fmaller Indian Fig, Jucca, Sefeli Zthiop. Agnus CaStus, Malva Arbore- 


foens , Ciftus maf. Althea Frutex , Sarfaparilla , Cuprefus , Crithmum ma- 
rinum, Kc. 


And to thefé might fome others be added 5 but we conceive them fifficient, 

and more than (we fear) fome envions, and mercinary Gard'ners will thank us 
for ; but they deferve not the same of that Communicative, and noble Profe/- 
fion: However, this, a1 a Specimen of our Affecfiow tothe Publick; and in 
Commiferation of divers honourable, and Induttrious Perfows, whofe Inclina- 
tion tothis innocent Toil, has made them {pare no Treafure, or Pains for the 
furniture of their Parterres with variety, the mifcarriage whereof being fome- 
times wniverfal to the Carions, has made us the more freely to impart both 
what we have experimentally \earn’d by our own Obfervations , and from 
others of undoubted Candor and Ingenuity: But of this, we promifea more 
ample Z//nffration, ax it concerns the entire Art, together with all its Orna- 
ments of Use, and Magnificence, aa thefe endeavours of ours fhall find enter- 
tainment, and opportunity contribute to the Defign. 


FINIS; 


ERRATA. 
f*. to the Reader pag.1. line 16. reade natural Science. p. 6.1.3.4, Forreigners. 
YLVA, 

Pag. 3. line ro. reade, fome to thick Groves. p.§.1, 25. there may be reafon. Inthe Latin Verfes t. dite 
cendum. p.7. 1.35.1. un-fermented are, with a Comma, p.1z.1. 38.1. Taétics.p.22.1.41. r.Seafon. p. 25.18. 
r. Coppice- Oke, p, 33.1. 32. Superior : witha Colon, p.35.1. 4.1. Critic. p. gg. 1. 46.t.letation. p. 72. 
1, 5-1. fuperannuated, p.q4.1.8.1. fituation. p-79.1.25.1.Walls. p.go.J.8.r. Vifit. p. tor.l.ir.r, name,abroad, 
p.107.1.7.4r.in the cold. p.109.1.4.r.Capitels. 12.46. or is foeafie. p.110.]. 11.4, luftrous. p.x1t. 1. 39. dele 
the. p.1 18.1,30.1.Spergitorie, P.120.l2r.0.Philyrea, 26. Perennial. P.122.1.9.r.Ufe. p.123.l.9.r. Painters. 
9. Afculus. p.127.1.34.r.in any (por, P.130,1.41.7.Panacéa. p-149.L44 Troglodytic. p. 150. 1.13.0. Hex, p. 
agulgrcuntra. p. 165.1.12.r.its fourle, p.166.at Calcule, put a Comma, p.167.1.31.1.183. p.168.1, 07, 
r. §4 Inches. p.169.1.3.r.in the firft Column of the Fifth Table. p. 145. l.6.r.haply. 13. r.Waft. 23.r.de- 
truding. p.180.1.44.r.Zorulus. p.181.1.24.1.German Ayre. p.188.1.9.r.faid here. 44.1. fecond to that.p.182, 
1.36.r.are notyet, p.198.1.23.r.Sand-Bath, P-200. in the Latine-Verfes Geor. 2.¥. rafile Buxum. in Mr. Sana 
dys’s Englith Verfes r. Maple fleck’r. P. 204.1 19.0.diffimilar.z0,begins, p.217 1,35.1-kind and gentile.p.229, 
1.g1.r.ingenuous. p.230.1,19.r. as Surius. p. 235.L.1.1.Where it feems, p.238.1.16. Virgil, dele and. p, 239. 
1.9.r-Fame goes that you. p.241.1,7.0.fafely may’ft, Retreat, p-243.1,43.dele, tothe Grave. p. 244.1 penult. 
r. does lay. p.246.1.27.1.Spiny. 


POMON a4. 
Pag. 16. 1. a5. r. deleterious. p, 38.1.7. 1. all the Summer. 
KALENDARIUM. 
. Epift. Dedicat.1.8.r. (not to fay revenge upon) it.p.7.1.1 q,dele This,read a Third Editio 
or three days, p. 59. 1.13. 6. Water your Pots. p. 25. ultima lin. dele, Malva- 
Alumanum eft Errare. 


n.p.rg.L.26.r,.two 
arborefcens, ¢9'c. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 


NOTICE TO BORROWERS 


Please return all books promptly after 
finishing your use of them, in order that 
they may be available for reference by 
other persons who need to. use them. 


Please do not lend to others the books 
and periodicals charged to you. Return 
them to the Library to be charged to 
the persons who wish them. 


The mutilation, destruction, or theft 
of Library property is punishable by law. 
(20 Stat. 171, June 15, 1878.) 
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